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Arr. L—ARMINIAN THEORIES OF THE ATONEMENT. 


Tne separation of the Arminians from the Calvinists involved 
no essential difference between the parties in respect to the 
atonement except in the important particular of its extent. The 
yreat conflict was on the doctrine of predestination—the abso- 


lute election of certain souls to eternal life and the absolute 
reprobation of other souls to eternal death. Arminius denied 
this doctrine, and held that the redemption of Christ was avail- 
able for all men, and that they all had power to accept or reject 
it, and that their salvation was conditional upon their exercising 
the former power. 

The view of the atonement prevailing among the more pro- 
nounced Calvinists of the time referred to was a considerably 
intensified form of Anselm’s theory, which had been in sub- 
stance the Church doctrine for five hundred years. This theory 
was, briefly stated, as follows. I quote from Knapp: 


Man owes reverence to the character of God and obedience to 
his laws. Whoever withholds this... robs God of what belongs 
to him, and must not only restore that which he withheld, but pay 
an additional amount as amends for the dishonor brought upon God. 
Thus it stands with sinners, The payment of this debt is the 
satisfaction which every sinner must make to God according to 
the nature of his offense. For God cannot in justice remit the 
debt (or punishment) unless satisfaction is made. This man 
could never do, nor indeed any other than God himself. And 
yet to him as judge must this satisfaction be made. The a 
dient was then devised for the Son of God, as God-man, by his 
death to make this satisfaction. He was able to make this satis- 

11—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. IV. 
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faction only as God; but as man he was able also to be surety 
for men, and then himself actu: lly to pay the debt or make satis- 
faction for them.* 


As we shall see presently, it is probable that Anselm him- 
self held a rather mild form of the theory which takes its 
name from him. It was subsequently developed, modified, 
and intensified in various ways. The more extreme form of 
it at the end of the sixteenth century implied that, in order to 
make the satisfaction required, Christ must have undergone all 
the sufferings which would, but for his substitution, have come 
upon all those for whom he suffered, and that all their sins 
were imputed unto him, that he assumed all their guilt, and 
was thus regarded as guilty before God. + It is not necessary 
to suppose that all who were regarded as orthodox Calvinists 
held to this extreme view. As matter of fact, there were many 
who variously modified it, and in whose minds it took on a 
milder tone. Particularly was this true as to the amount of 
suffering which was thought requisite to render a complete 
satisfaction. To the general doctrine of satisfaction rendered, 
and of the imputation of man’s guilt to Christ and of Christ’s 
righteousness to man, Arminius himself, so far as I can learn, 
did not object, except, as before stated, as to the extent of 
availability. 

Various modifications of this view, however, took place 
among the followers of Arminius after his death. At first 
these were not pronounced or definite. They consisted mainly 
in the softening of its more rigorous features and yielding 
to a more liberal tendency. This was certainly the case with 
Episcopius, who was substantially the leader of the party in 
his day. 

Grotius, the eminent civilian, and, though a layman, one of 
the chiefs of the Arminian party, made the first obvious de- 
parture from the satisfaction theory as previously held by 
Protestants in general. He left on record, in a somewhat elab- 
orate form, his opinions. He made a clear distinction between 
God as a person and God as a sovereign. Te held that it was 
not competent for God in the former relation, namely, that of 


* Christian Theology, p. 402. 
+ It was also held that the obedience of Christ would be imputed to the elect 


for righteousness, instead of their own obedience. 
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the offended purty, ax such, to inflict punishment. But as the 
Governor of the universe it was his duty to punish sinners. 
Thus the necessity was purely governmental. This distinction 
was no doubt philosophical and logical. Personally God not 
only could cherish no vindictive feeling toward sinners, but he 
was perfectly free to exercise that love for them which im- 
pelled him to devise, at an infinite cost to himself, a way where- 
by men could be saved notwithstanding their sins. So far 
this would appear to accord with the facts implied in the 
scriptural account of Christ’s mission and teaching. But how 
to meet the demands of just government was another question. 
This Grotius held to have been accomplished, though not in the 
rendering of satisfaction in the Anselmian sense. So far as the 
payment of debts was concerned, God, like any other creditor, 
was at liberty to remit them without any consideration. But 
governmental ends could not be compassed by simply remit- 
ting the penalty which had been explicitly published as affixed 
to violations of law. Were this done, it might not only oper- 
ate disastrously in other ways, but it would especially indicate 
fatal weakness and imperfectness in the divine character and 
government. 

It is true, Grotius admitted that God might relax his law or 
the penalty for its violation. But he would say: 

God is not in the position of a judge who is simply a minister 
of the law and bound by its provisions. His position is rather 
that of a ruler of the moral universe, upon whom rests the office 
of conserving and promoting its best interests. But while God 
as ruler may relax the law which affixes penalty to sin, his very 
position as a wise and perfect ruler is a bar against any relax- 
ation which might imply a light estimate of the claim to obe- 
dience. It tends to break down the law when its demands are not 
strictly asserted. Were God to proclaim a universal amnesty, 
and at the same time take no pains to declare his abhorrence of 
sin or his regard for righteousness, he would open the road to 
license, and endanger the security of moral government. A penal 
example must go along with the proclamation a amnesty. In 
the suffering Son of God the most effective example is provided. 
The sight of such a Being, of incomparable dignity, paying trib- 
ute to a broken law by his passion and death warns men that the 
love which offers pardon for past sins in no wise excuses from 
obligation to future obedience. Thus, while the law is in a sense 
relaxed, a suitable compensation is secured.* 


* Quoted from Sheldon’s History of Doctrines, vol. ii, p. %43. 
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In this view the offering of Christ was rather of the nature 
of a substitution than of a satisfaction. It served to express 
God’s infinite hatred-of sin, and at the same time, and in the 
same act, his infinite love for the sinner. Thus was manifested 
the divine goodness and the divine severity. 

Grotius, though forming no distinct school or party based on 
this view of the great subject, and though his doctrines were 
not definitely accepted by the Arminians as a whole, was yet 
the pioneer in a field of thought the working of which was 
perhaps the imperceptible, but nevertheless the actual, cause of 
important doctrinal modifications in the whole theologie world. 
Episcopius, Curcellaeus, Limborch, and other great lights of the 
Arminian school held largely with Grotius; yet they at the 
same time clung to the notion of Christ as a sacrifice to God, 
and as in some sense a satisfaction to the divine justice. The 
Arminians of the immediately subsequent period maintained a 
variety of opinions on the subject of the atonement, ranging 
all the way from the slightly modified views of Anselin to the 
low and loose notions of Socinus. 

After these times, the first complete, distinct, and systematic 
presentation of Arminian theology is found in the writings of 
Wesley, Fletcher, and Watson; notably in those of the last. 
But even here the system appears only in a process of develop 
ment, not yet having cleared itself of much of the scholastic 
and metaphysical dogma of the party from which it had been 
originally a departure. Its anthropology was still substantially 
that of Augustine. The doctrine of original sin, in its radical 
form of inherited guilt, though softened, was not discarded. 
Indeed, the notions involved in and cognate to this theory still 
linger in writings of prominent British Wesleyans of the present 
day, though they are not accepted by the great majority of 
American Methodists. 

The soteriology of the early Wesleyan Arminians was not 
widely different from that of the moderate Calvinists, at 
least so far as the procuring cause of redemption was con- 
cerned. There was a certain gratifying inconsistency be- 
tween their theoretical theology and its practical application ; 
but this was not such a peculiarity of this party as to occa- 
sion surprise to any moderately close observer of human nature 
elsewhere. 
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Still, the Arminian view of the atonement as set forth by 
these writers differed from that of the pronounced Calvinists 
in several important though subordinate particulars. The Jat 
ter held that Christ, in order to render satisfaction to the divine 
justice, took upon him the sins of those for whom he died, and 
suffered as a just penalty for their sins, and thus rendered it 
possible and consistent for God to remit this penalty to them. 
Not all men were regarded as included in the list of those for 
whom he suffered, but only a select number, the remainder 
being left wholly unprovided for. Not all of those composing 
the party just now under consideration accepted the extreme 
view as to the amount of Chirist’s sufferings; some taking 
ground that they were so much as was sufficient, and that this 
sufficiency did not imply an amount equivalent to the natural 
penalty of all the offenders. Something like this appears to 
have been the view of the early Wesleyans, though character- 
ized by a milder forin of statement, and especially adding the 
important thought that the propitiation was for the whole race ; 
and, moreover, that while such satisfaction was made, that the 
punishment due on account of actual transgression and of in- 
ward sin might be remitted, this remission beeame available 
only through such action as each individual might voluntarily 
take; and that there was also involved in it the power to enable 
ach one to take this action, but that he was free to accept or 
reject the proffered conditions. 

It also differed, thongh not so clearly, from the Calvinistic 
view in respect to the doctrine of imputation. This was, that 
Adam’s sin was imputed to all his descendants, and that they 
were punishable for his sin; but that to the elect Christ’s 
righteousness was imputed, so that whatever might be their 
own moral character they were to be regarded as righteous on 
this account. The latter doctrine was emphatically repudi- 
ated in Wesleyan theology, though of the former notion we find 
many traces, and, as I have intimated, it lingers among thie 
English Wesleyan theologians, and with a few American Meth- 
odist writers unto this day; but perhaps it is more theoretical 
than practical. 

Watson’s view of the atonement is probably as well set 
forth in the following passage as in any condensed statement 
to be found in his works. The effect of the death of Christ 
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upon the mind and the administration of God as the ruler of 
the universe 

is a “ satisfaction” or “ contentment” of his justice; which means, 
and which can only rationally mean, the satisfaction of the mind 
of a just or righteous governor, disposed from the goodness of 
his nature to show mercy to the guilty, and who can now do it 
consistently with the rectitude of his character and the authority 
of his laws, which it is the office of punitive justice to proclaim 
and to uphold. The satisfaction of divine justice by the death of 
Christ consisted, therefore, in this: that this wise and gracious 
provision on the part of the Father having been voluntarily car- 
ried into effect by the Son, the just God has determined it to be 
as consistent with his own holy and righteous character and the 
ends of law and government to forgive all who have “true faith in 
the blood of Christ,” the appointed propitiation for sin, as though 
they had all been personally punished for their transgression.* 


Of course this statement, in order to a complete understand- 
ing of it, needs the arguments and explanations which lead up 
to and follow it. But we gather from it several pretty pos- 
itive indications of Watson’s theory: 1. We find that he 
rejects the Anselmian view, as interpreted by the high Cal- 
vinists, not only as to the extent of the benetits of the atone 
ment, but also as to the character and effect of Chirist’s saeri- 
fice. 2. He does not follow what we may presume to have 
been the original Arminian theory of the satisfaction which 
this sacrifice made to the retributive justice of God. 3. He 
distinetly differs from Grotius in that, although he leans strongly 
to the governmental aspect of the subject, he also insists that 
there must have been some satisfaction rendered to the general 
justice of God; distinguishing here between general and 
retributive justice. 4. He believes the sufferings and death of 
Christ to have been substitutional and propitiatory in the 
proper and natural sense of these terms. 5. He holds that 
the sacrifice of Christ was declarative of the righteousness 
of God. 

This I take to be the substance and basis of the prevailing 
views among Methodist Arminians, both in England and 
America, to this day. There have been variations and modifi- 
cations of it, to say nothing of departures from it. Dr. Ray- 
mond makes a nice distinction, which appears to me both origi- 


* Institutes, vol. ii, p. 139. 
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nal and valuable, when he says that the sufferings of Christ 
were not a “substituted penalty,” but a “substitute for a pen- 
alty,” meaning that the sacrifice was such as to render it safe 
and consistent for God to give his love free scope and save 
men, instead of inflicting upon them the legitimate conse- 
quences of their sins. 

There are, as it would appear, four more or less distinct the- 
ories of the atonement which have been held or are now held 
by Arminians: 

1. The first is what may be called the judicial theory. It is, 
essentially, the Anselmian view as interpreted by the Calvinists, 
except that it repudiates the limitation in the latter, regards 
the benefit as available to all men at their option, and softens 
the more extreme features of the doctrine. This view is enter- 
tained by probably only a very few who claim to be Arminians 
at the present time. We might almost say, it has gone into 
“ innocuous desuetude.” 

2. The second theory is that which is known as the purely 
governmental, This removes the subject from the sphere of 
judicial procedure, and makes it a matter of sovereignty and 
righteous administration. It makes the demand for an atone- 
nent to be not in the essential nature of God, but in the exigen- 
cies of moral government. “ It may be deemed an expedient 
whereby the honor and majesty of moral government are sus- 
tained in connection with the offer of pardon to the sinner.” 
This appears to be nearly the view maintained by Dr. Miley, of 
Drew Theological Seminary ; but he carefully states that there 
is a punitive justice in God, though this is a feeling or impulse 
the satisfaction of which the divine nature does not necessarily 
demand. He says: “God as a righteous Ruler must inflict 
merited penalty upon sin, not, indeed, in the satisfaction of 
any mere personal resentment, nor in the satisfaction of any 
absolute retributive justice, but in the interest of moral gov- 
ernment, or find some rectorally compensatory measure for the 
remission of the penalty. Such a measure there is in the re- 
demptive mediation of Christ.” This is the doctrine held by a 
considerable minority of theological scholars among American 
Methodists, including some of our most prominent men. It is 
also maintained by the great body of thinkers who represent 
what is call the Edwardean, or New England, theology in the 
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Congregational churches of this country. For, whatever may 
be the traditional and hereditary views of this school, they are 
in all important respects Arminians—Arminians, too, by whom 
Arminius himself, if now living and holding the views pe- 
euliar to himself in his day, would be regarded as a rather 
high Calvinist ! 

The main objection urged against this theory is, that it has 
too much the character of an ingenious device to evade a diffi- 
culty—a logical artifice—rather than a natural plan consistent 
with and growing out of the very nature of things. 

3. The third of the leading Arminian views is what has been 
called the modified governmental theory. It claims that the 
sacrifice of Christ is a satisfaction to the ethical nature of God 
as an expedient for sustaining the honor and majesty of his 
government while proposing to forgive the sins of the penitent. 
It does not at all accept the notion that there should be a dis- 
tinction between the moral Jaws and the moral nature of God, 
as held by Grotius and others. This view appears to be that 
held by Watson, and, as it seems to me, substantially the doc- 
trine maintained by Pope and Raymond,* and many other 
Methodist writers, though variously modified by different indi- 
viduals among them. It is the theory generally prevailing 
among Wesleyan theologians in Great Britain, and is held by a 
stnaller proportion, though probably by a majority, of Methodist 
thinkers in thiscountry. It is not without its vulnerable points, 
and is often assailed with no small effect. 

4. The fourth theory is that of so-called moral influence, 
This does not regard the work of Christ as at all a condition on 
the divine side of man’s restoration, whether that condition 
be located in the nature or the government of God. All that 
was needed, as is claimed, was some restoring agency, some 
manifestation of God’s desire to restore the lost souls, and one 
which should powerfully and wholesomely influence them in 
this direction. There are several varieties of the theory which 
goes by this name, and they range all the way from the lowest 





* Dr. Raymond’s presentation of this subject is characterized by greater clear- 
ness than that of almost any other writer of this class; it is also free from some 
of the more objectionable features; it emphasizes and gives larger proportionate 
importance to the conception that the atonement was “declarative of God’s 
righteousness ; ” 


and, as before said, it makes a somewhat unique point of the 
distinction between a “ substituted penalty and a “substitute for a penalty.” 
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Socinianisin, which makes the moral influence consist in the 
effect upon humanity produced by the example of a man of un- 
precedented and unparalleled goodness, up to the lofty spiritual 
views of Bushnell, who at least closely approximates the theory 
in which propitiation is an essential element. This theory is 
accepted by a comparatively small number of thinkers in the 
Methodist denominations. It was held by Coleridge, and is 
maintained by many of the Broad Church theologians of the 
Church of England. It is the theory, too, of the real Unita- 
rians in this country, that is, of that portion of them who do not 
repudiate all theories which imply either the fact or the need 
of any restorative scheme whatever. 

The chief objection to this theory is found in the conviction 
that it fails to meet the demands of our ethical and spiritual 
nature. In its lower forms it is superficial and jejune. Even 
in the representation of it by Bushnell, whose profound piety 
and obvious and intense sincerity, and whose genuine candor, 
added to great power of literary expression and persuasive 
ability, have proved a powerful attraction to many minds, 
something is felt to be wanting. Some even of those who are 
drawn into deepest sympathy with this remarkable mind nev- 
ertheless realize that this conception does not meet their deep- 
est wants nor satisfy the requirements of their souls. And yet 
3ushnell’s view is something much more than a mere moral 
influence theory. It rather implies a mighty spiritual power 
secured and brought in by the sacrifice of Christ, and made 
operative for the salvation of human souls. But even so, the 
texts of Scripture which require ingenious explanation in order 
to their adjustment to this theory are too numerous and too 
weighty to afford satisfaction to most minds. 

For the most part, this discussion has been confined to the 
one point of the atonement proper, only referring incidentally 
to the general scheme of redemption. It is possible that we 
have fallen too much into a habit of regarding atonement and 
redemption as synonymous terms. There is a radical distinction 
between them, which it is well to keep clearly in mind. The 
plan of redemption includes all that has been going on from 
the foundation of the world, and perhaps long before, for the 
deliverance, salvation, and glorification of men. All the prep- 
aration of the world for the advent and mission of Christ, all 
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much saving of time, and sometimes of patience, we can easily 
omit ¢ 

Now one of the great attractions of M. Charnay is, that he is 
trying to prove something; namely, that the Toltecs are a recent 
people—certainly not over a thousand years old—and that thie 
great temples and palaces of the valley of Mexico and Yueatan 
and Guatemala, which they built, give positive proof of the late 
civilization of that remarkable people. He never forgets this 
purpose. He knows very well that there are many Mexican ex- 
plorers who assign to the builders an antiquity far beyond the dim- 
mest dawn of modern times; who assert that the Mexican memo- 
rials in stone, terra cotta, and obsidian go well back to the splen- 
did times of the Assyrian and Egyptian civilizations, and that 
the builders enjoyed an enlightenment hardly inferior to that of 
those advanced peoples. The magnificence and humane quali- 
ties of the Toltecs are constantly before M. Charnay. When- 
ever he gets out of their track he seems ill at ease. But when 
lie camps on the ruins of a Toltec palace or within the sacred in- 
closure of one of the temples he forgets the tedium of his jour- 
ney, the wretched cooking of his Frangois, and the abounding 
mud and reptiles, and lets his imagination find play in the 
glories of the splendid race who have left those magnificent 
ruins. It matters not that his predecessors pay no such high 
tribute to the Toltee empire as M. Charnay does. Such slight 
difficulties do not disturb him in the least. He goes right on 
with his excavations, sees in every vase and relief and toy 
wagon only proofs of his argument, and now and then con- 
‘atulates himself on his discovery. ¢ When he wanders away 


«ry 
4 


from the pathway of the Toltec race, as when he visits the 
splendid ruins of Mitla, in Guatemala, he loses interest in his 
subject, but, unwilling to let any advantage be taken of those 
magnificent remains of a dead civilization, he makes no con- 
cealment of his pleasure when, in the last sentence of his work, 
he quotes both Torqnemada and Orosco in proof that there is a 
* Toltee influence in these monuments.” 

There are many respects in which all the Mexican authori- 
One of these is the historic order of the civiliza- 


ties agree. 
tions, whatever be the divergence on the question of antiquity 
and the relative splendor of the pre-Hispano empires. No one 
doubts that the founders of the magnificent cities and the archi- 
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tects of the sculptured edifices, now only in part revealed to 
the explorer, were, first of all, the Toltees. These were sue- 
ceeded by a group of tribes who came from some mysterious 
source, and in due time were reduced to the surviving fittest— 
the Aztees—who ruled over the region formerly occupied by the 
Toltecs, and whose supremacy continued until violently termi- 
nated by the Spaniards under Cortez. The general dates as- 
signed by M. Charnay for the two civilizations are, say, seven 
centuries for the Toltees, or from the seventh to the fourteent! 
centuries ; and two centuries for the Aztecs, or from the four- 
teenth to the sixteenth. The great wealth of Mexican archi- 
tecture and sculpture, which every year is coming to the light 
in numerous and varied forms, is, if we follow this author, 
the outgrowth of the Toltee civilization, while the time during 
which the Aztecs ruled was too short for any great development 
of national fiber. 

The question of the origin of the Toltees, as well as of the 
Aztees, who succeeded them, is of the gravest character. The 
students of Mexican antiquities are confronted by it at the 
beginning of all their inquiries. The three theories for account 
ing for the origin of the American races are thus stated by Mr. 
A. T. Rice, in his valuable introduction to M. Charnay’s work : 

First, that the American races are antochthonic, and this was 
held by Agassiz, in accordance with his doctrine of multiple cen- 
ters of creation; second, that they are of one blood with the 
races inhabiting the Eastern Continent, from whom they were 
separated by the subsidence of the intervening land ; third, that 
they represent a migration from Asia, via Behring Strait, or 
across the Pacifie in lower latitudes. 


The third is the most probable hypothesis, and has the sup- 
port of the strongest archeological evidence. The monumental 
remains of the Toltees bear so many striking reminders of the 
Japanese and Chinese that it is well-nigh impossible to escape 
the conviction that they are of the same race. M. Charnay 
proves, by a Toltec temple in Palenque, a most striking resem- 
blanee to the sacred Japanese architecture. He suggests the 
influence of a Japanese civilization through the extensive com- 
merce carried on in the remote past on the north-west of 
America, and by the fortuitous immigration resulting from 
shipwrecks. 
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sut apart from this author we hold that the great races of 
Mexico and Central America are descendants of immigrants 
from Asia by the way of Behring Strait. The type is thor- 
oughly Asiatic, and the methods of architecture are of as close 
resemblance as the new conditions and the long flight of time 
since leaving the old home would naturally permit. While the 
origin of the North American Indians, and of the various rude 
tribes of South America which bear no analogy to the tiner 
types, the Toltec and Aztec, is a question too remote for our 
present inquiry, we may say: Supposing all the races of Amer- 
ica to have descended from Asiatic immigrants by the way of 
Behring Strait, the varieties of character, and the degree of 
civilization, and the extremes in the capacity of government can 
be fully accounted for by climate and other natural causes. If 
the nomadic Indian of the territory now occupied by the United 
States is many degrees lower than the Toltee and the Aztec of 
Mexico, one must remember that the races which migrated 
from Asia, in small colonies and by a long wandering, may 
have been of the same extremes of character. The varieties of 
race observable in the Italian and the Albanian of the south, 
and those of the Russian, the Finn, and the Lapp in the north, 
would argue nothing more than immigrations from different 
starting points, and at different times, with climate, opportu- 
nity, natural wealth, and neighbors to exert their potency and 
cause a constantly increasing diversity. 

We shall now confine our attention to the Toltees. To 
study thenr aright, we must follow the track of empire. In 
the splendor of their power they rifled at Tula, a city not 
far from the city of Mexico. To-day it is only a wide field 
which the husbandman has been plowing for three centuries, 
and has only stopped within the last few years fo let such rude 
disturbers of his peace as M. Charnay, and others of similar 
rudeness, stop awhile, and dig out some of the buried treas 
ures, and then move off again. But the Mexican has the ad- 
vantage. No sooner does the intruder leave, and pack up 
his finds, than the native of the soil begins to fill up the great 
holes with broken pillars, massive statues, and every thing 
else that the stranger could not carry off. If other curious 
people will only stay away long enough, it will not be twelve 
months before the crops will be again growing above the 
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splendid remnants of the buried palaces and temples of a great 
empire. 

Tula may be considered a typical reminder of the ancient 
Toltec splendor. In former times, say six hundred years ago, 
it stretched far and wide over the plain, and hugged the lower 
slopes of Popocatepetl. The delightful air from the iey heights 
fanned the people as they sat in their courts, and listened to the 
play of the fountains, and witnessed the sports of their children. 
The market-place, in the morning used for the sale of every kind 
of produce and manufacture, and in the evening the resort of 
young and old for small talk and easy games, was the busiest 
part of the whole capital. But the Aztecs put an end to all 
this peaceful life. The city was conquered. The people who 
were not killed, and were skillful enough to escape, drifted 
southward, where they lingered for a time in comparative 
quiet until at last borne away by the wave of conquest. The 
Tula of to-day is but the faintest echo of the old-time metropo- 
lis. The Pyramid of the Sun is only a vast mound of rude 
stones, so irregular in their position as to give one a poor idea 
of the original outline. Here, in one place, is a Toltee caryatid, 
seven feet high. The legs and feet are all that remain of this 
fine basalt figure. The greaves and ornamental carvings are 
still quite complete, and, though archaic, are of pleasing effect. 
ITere lies a broken column, whose exterior is carved with 
feathers, palms, and serpents’ scales. It is not a monolith, but 
in parts which fit into each other in sockets, like the polygons 
of the Giant’s Causeway. Here, wonder of wonders! is a fine 
tennis-ring ; for tennis was a game of the Toltecs, and there is 
every proof that they were attached to it. So much were they 
devoted to it, that, as with the baseball craze of our day, differ- 
ent communities competed with one another. One city played 
against another, and, if we may believe one of the historians, 
Veytia, the betting was enormous, and every thing, even liberty 
itself, was staked on the result. Here, ir another place, is the 
stone profile of a warrior in full armor. 

But these individual ruins are as nothing compared to the 
excavations of palaces and temples of Tula, which, in the remote 
days, bore the name of Palpan. The whole plateau on the hill 
was occupied by a royal park, and possibly by the residences of 
a few nobles. Two sides were fenced by a natural wall of per- 
12—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, IV. 
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pendicular rocks, overhanging the river. Mounds, pyramids, 


and esplanades are to be found at frequent intervals. Here 


were the royal villas, the great temples, and all the public 
buildings. But not a trace of a building is to be found. The 
luxuriant cactuses, nopals, gum-trees, mesquites, and gorambul- 
los cover all the space. In one direction, by a little digging, 
Lemaire unearthed the first Toltee house. Cisterns, sleeping 
apartments, frescoed walls, seats, courts, and entrances have 
been as clearly identified as the various parts of a Pompeian 
house. A cement pavement connected the houses, but the 
pavement of tle inner rooms was of red cement. Here, too, is 
the ground-plan of the ancient Toltee palace. This was the 
center of the greatest power in North America. The frag- 
ments of walls are so large and so well defined that there is no 
mistake as to the identity. Many curious objects were brought 
up by the busy spade of M.¢ Jharnay, such as huge baked bricks, 
filters, straight and curved water-pipes, vases, seals, knives of 
obsidian, and other strange articles, 

From Tula M. Charnay proceeded to Teotihuacan, a ruined 
Toltee city still nearer to the present city of Mexico. Here, 
too, was a palace of the Toltecs, and its entire outline has been 
unearthed. In digging, the explorer came at once upon some 
cement, and this served as pr vof that he was on the site of an 
ancient,city. In due time he came on enough of passage ways 
and halls to reveal the entire ground-plan of the principal ruins 
of Teotihnacan. The Pyramid of the Sun, the Citadel, the 
Pyramid of the Moon, the Palace, and the Path of Death were 
all made plain. Vases of black clay,a molded mask, an ax, 
and obsidian knives were discovered. No glass was found, nor 
was any expected, as the races of Mexico did not know the art 
of making it. 

The plan of M. Charnay took him up to the side of Mount 
Popocatepetl, where he found an immense ancient cemetery, 
and succeeded in bringing to light some rich pottery of exqui- 
site coloring, together with other valuable memorials of the 
Toltee period. He then proceeded to Vera Cruz, where he 
sailed along the coast, and finally landed in Chiapas. Hence 
he proceeded to Yueatan, Honduras, and Guatemala, and after 
terrible hardships in the last named country returned to the 


city of Mexico. 
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The ruins of southern Mexico in the States of Chiapas and 
Yucatan are on a magnificent scale. The luxuriant tropical 
vegetation has grown so rapidly that the courts and halls of 
ancient palaces and temples have become a very wilderness of 
creepers and trees. The insect and reptile worlds have added 
their tribute to the wildness of the places. But by the industry 
and enterprise of the archeologist the forest of loathsome ani- 
mal life and rich growths of plant and tree have been pushed 
aside. The camera has been planted in the midst of the way- 
ward vines, and made to reproduce the sculptured wealth which 
still lives here, the only witness to the magnificence of the dis- 
tant days. Pyramid and temple mingle in strange brotherhood. 
In Comalealco one sees a vast pyramid, a great palace, over and 
through whose covering of earth a very forest has grown and 
thrust its long and tangled roots, towers of massive construc- 
tion, and a great entrance to a subterranean hall. The carvings 
which cover all these monumental ruins are minute, purpose- 
ful, and of great delicacy of finish. 

But Comalealeo is greatly surpassed by the far-famed ruins 
of Palenque. Here are palaces and temples in abundance. 
One palace court abounds in rich bas-reliefs. There are now 
empty niches in the corridors and apartments of the palace, 
which once, no doubt, contained figures in honor of gods and 
men. There are still rich decorations over doorways, while 
towers stand out at favorable angles of the palace to aid in 
defense. The temples are still so well defined that one can 
tell, by various unmistakable signs, the special names which 
they bore far, far back in those days when Spain, the later con- 
queror, had not emerged from its gross provincial character as 
a part of the later Roman empire. Here we find a Temple of 
Inseriptions, a Temple of the Sun, and a Temple of the Cross. 
ach portion of the temple was considered a fit place for the 
display of the sculptor’s art. Much of the ornament was of 
stucco, put on as relief, which has proven to be so firm, even 
beneath the wasting climate of Yucatan, as still to present 
almost the appearance of being a part of the very stone itself. 
The staircases of the palaces were favorite places for inscrip- 
tions, as if one could easily learn the wisdom of history while 
in the slow process of ascending. 

In Izamal the Toltee ruins are of less number and splendor. 
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Pyramids and palaces, as elsewhere throughout southern Mex- 
ico, take the lead of all other ruins. Here is one pyramid 
whose basement is a colossal head. Every-where there are 
reminders of the distant times when this great Toltee people 
lived in all this region. At Chicen-itza we find repeated the 
magniticence of Palenque. Here are great sculptured columns, 
leavy door-posts, bas-reliefs from pillars of a sanctuary, a tem- 
ple in the very center of a great tennis court, tigers’ bas-reliefs 
on a portion of the tennis court, statues of Tlaloc, a Toltee god. 
Uxmal is not behind Chicen-itza in magnificent remains. 
Many of the ornamentations remind one of the finishing of the 
early Hindu temples, especially of the old temple of Saranath, 
in the suburbs of Benares. The elaborate architecture of Ux- 
mal amazes one by its scope and finish. The taste of the Toltec 
was refined and venturesome. His arch was almost Gothie, 
but with less curve, and every part was ornamented with fig- 
ures and plants. He built firmly for the future. As to where 
he lived, excepting only the palaces of his emperors, he eared 
but little. Hence we have but few remains of the private and 
humble homes of the people. The temple where the Toltee 
worshiped is to this day his finest monument. Worship with 
him was his passion. Every pyramid of the Toltec race meant 
worship. The ancient Egyptian built his pyramids as burial 
places, but the Toltee built his as a basis for a temple. 
The present Roman Catholic church which crowns the top of 
the pyramid of Cholula, a few miles from Puebla, gives one a 
fair idea of the early use made of the pyramid. It was only 
a pedestal, although of vast area and, graceful slope, for a 
temple. 

A visit to Tikal, Copan, and Mitla completes the tour of our 
ever-cheerful and companionable guide. The ruins here are 
also fine, but the Toltee origin is not so clear, and hence our 
traveler, who is to the end in ardent search for proofs of his 
theory, takes less interest in them. 

We must rejoice that throngh such a scientific companion as 
M. Charnay, with all the other explorers in this delightful 
field, so much light has been thrown on the early inhabitants 
of Mexico and Central America. 

The leading place in that strange civilization we must 
concede to have been occupied by the Toltees. They were 
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prudent rulers, and had public granaries, which, like the Egyp- 
tians, they opened in time of famine. Their entire system of 
government was paternal and patriarchal. They had military 
orders and titles, which they bestowed on men distinguished in 
the field or in council. They were passionately devoted to 
education. They made education a national duty. At Utatlan 
there was a school of seventy teachers and five or six thousand 
pupils, all educated at the public expense.* They had schools 
of art, and we cannot doubt their public buildings took their 
beauty and finish from wise and gifted masters. 

Unlike the Aztec, the Toltee never made human sacrifices 
to his gods. His nature was humane and forbearing. His 
aspirations beyond the grave were free from grossness and 
cruelty. His heaven was a resting-place for the weary, a per- 
petual spring, aiid fields of yellow maize, verdure, and flow- 
ers. His offerings were fruits, flowers, and birds. His laws 
were the same for high and low. He prohibited polygamy, 
and not even kings were allowed concubines. There were 
mosaists, painters, and smelters of gold and silver. The jew- 
elers and lapidaries could imitate all manner of animals, plants, 
and birds. The people possessed the art of interweaving with 
fine cotton the delicate hair of animals and birds’ feathers. 
The cross was to them a favorite symbol, which they never 
wearied of employing in sacred architecture. As to where 
they derived the figure history gives no sign ; but we find the 
symbol, under many varieties, wherever the Toltecs built and 
lived. They possessed the art of making implements of fine 
quality where copper was the principal part; but their sculpt- 
ures were executed by delicate implements of obsidian. 

Still, with all these powers of achievement, and with a vast 
number of the great monuments before us, the last word on 
this wonderful race, the Toltecs, has not been said; but, for 
that matter, has the last word been said on any race which 
rose and ruled and fell? The earth has many a story yet to 
tell of those who have vexed its crust. J. F. Hurst. 

* Juarros, Compendio de la Hist. de la Ciudad de Guatemala, tom. i, p. 87. Cited 
from Charnay, 
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Arr. I—PROBATION AS INFLUENCED BY THE 
STUDY OF GOD'S WORD. 


Amona the fundamental propositions or doctrines of the 
Christian religion there are three which hold prominent place. 
The first is, that of man’s immortality; that there is for him a 
future endless life. To this fact religion, as commonly under- 
stood, owes its chief interest. Setting aside the fact of immor- 
tality—of future endless being—it is doubtful if men would 
have any special interest in cultivating religious ideas or in 
aiming at religious lives. In morals they would indeed be 
concerned, because morality is necessary both to human happi- 
ness and to human existence. But the chief, the strongest 
motive to religion, seems to be borrowed from the idea of a life 
to come. 

The second proposition of Christianity is, that the knowl- 
edge man needs concerning the future life, concerning its 


fact and the relations in which he is to put himself to that 


fact, has been made known to him, and that the medium of 


that knowledge is the sacred Scriptures—the book which we 
eall the Bible. This fact of a communication of this knowl- 
edge would seem to follow as a postulate, a necessity from the 


first. Grant that the Author of man’s being has destined him 
for another life; that some action is necessary on man’s part in 
order to put himself in right relations to that life; then there 
would seem to be a demand on the justice and goodness of the 
Creator to convey to man, in some fay, knowledge of these 
+1 +? 


ings. But this knowledge is not conveyed by nature; ques- 


tion her as mucit as we will, she is inexorably, pitilessly dumb. 
It is not announced by reason; the best reason can do is to 
draw some inferences. Christianity assumes that it has been 
conveyed by a special divine revelation, and that this revela- 
tion is contained in these Scriptures. At all events, if it is 
not here Christianity dares affirm it is nowhere; if light on 
these absorbing themes streams not from this source there is 
no light, and we are wrapped in impenetrable darkness. 

The third proposition of the Christian system is, that these 


great truths of immortality are definitely, clearly, and_posi- 
tively revealed; so that man, coming to the Scriptures in the 
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right way, with a right spirit, may learn them. This proposi- 
tion would seem to follow also as a postulate—a necessity from 
the two first. Let it be conceded that there is a future endless 
life for man; that this life and all he needs to know concern- 
ing it have been revealed to him in these Scriptures and there 
only, then the Scriptures must be intelligible to him; it must 
be in his power, if he will, to acquaint himself with all needful 
knowledge on this subject. Evidently an obscure, doubtful 
revelation would be of no use to him; it might as well not 
have been given. Christianity maintains that as to all essential 
knowledge the Scriptures are clear and intelligible, and that 
no man need fail to find in them the truth of God. 

That these statements of the Christian faith and doctrine are 
correct may be seen by reference to those formulas in which 
the creeds of the Church universal are set forth. We might 
quote these at length, but presume that tu our readers quota- 
tions are needless. 

Assuming, then, the three propositions—that of a future 
endless life; that this life and all connected with it which 
inan needs to know have been revealed in the Scripture; that 
this revelation is so clear and positive that no one need mis- 
take its meaning—all who will may learn here the mind of 
God—then it follows of necessity that the salvation of every 
soul to whom the Seriptures are accessible—on whom the light 
of this divine revelation has shone—depends on the attitude 
he may assume toward those Scriptures. And that attitude 
must be one of two. Either he must willfully reject this testi- 
mony of God, turn away from it without examination, without 
an effort to find there this life and the way to it, or he must 
come to the Scriptures and exercise the powers God has given 
him in an effort at interpretation—an effort to learn there the 
truth given. In the first case, the man settles the question of 
his salvation simply by neglect; he willfully turns his back 
upon the light, and in a spirit wholly devoid of reverence, 
candor, and sincerity walks away into darkness. For such ac- 
tion, it would seem, there ean be no excuse. 

In the second case, where the man approaches the Scriptures 
seeking their light on the way to life, the question of his sal- 
vation will depend largely, if not wholly, on his way of inter- 
preting them, Observe again, and carefully, this fundamental 
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assumption of Christianity. It is, that the fact of eternal life 
and all relating to it that man needs to know, is here. It is 
revealed upon these pages, and so revealed that none need mis- 
take it; all who will may find it. The question is, Will the 
man tind here eternal life; its facet, and the way to obtain it é 
Naturally, we would reply, He will; he cannot fail to do so. 
These things are discoverable, and he will not fail to discover 
them because le is immensely interested in their discovery. 
But is that answer justitied by what we often see as to the re- 
sults of searching the Seriptures¢ Do these inquirers after the 
truth of God always find it ¢ 

Two facts confront us here, and they are certainly facts of 
no little moment. One is, that men interpret the Scriptures 
differently ; truth there is not to one what it is to another. 
One man finds in the Bible what another does not, and says he 
cannot, tind; one affirms as true what another denies. We see 
two men of equal mental endowments, both equally capable of 
reaching truth, with the same word of revelation, and, we must 
think also the same divine Spirit of illumination, yet in their 
inquiries after truth, in their efforts to learn the mind of God, 
they reach utterly diverse conclusions; and that, too, be it 
observed, not only in reference to things which may be regarded 
as non-essentials, but also in things which must be reckoned 
essential. This, as we know, is a fact of frequent occurrence. 

A second fact is, that these men cannot both be right; for 
truth cannot be contradictory. It must be one and consistent ; 
therefore we are driven to the conclusion either that the truth 
is not discoverable to one of the parties-¢lie could not find it— 
or he has failed to search for it in the way that he might and 
ought to have searched. But we have assumed that truth—the 
mind of God—is, must he, discoverable ; otherwise it might as 
well not have been revealed. How is it, then, we may fitly in- 
quire, that men thus situated, with equal opportunity and 
power, see truth in such different lights? How is it, for exam- 
ple, that one sees in the Scriptures the doctrine of miracles and 
believes it, but another does not see it and declares he eannot / 
Another sees there the doctrine of the supreme deity of Jesus 


Christ, another that of endless punishment, or of the atonement 
of Christ, or « 
All about us are men who find these teachings in the Seript- 


f future probation, but others see none of them. 
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ures, and reverently, fully, believe thein ; others do not find, 
and so deny them. What is the explanation of this? We can, 
perhaps, anticipate the reply that is on the lips of a portion, if 
not all, of our readers. We will not now voice it, but call at- 
tention to some points which seem clear and certain, and on 
which, probably, most will be agreed. 

The first is, that fundamental position of theology, that man’s 
relation to the Scriptures is simply that of an interpreter. 
Ile is not an author, not an originator, of truth. The truth is 
revealed from God, and man’s business, his only business, is 
to find it and explain it correctly. The relation of man to re- 
ligious truth is the same as his relation to the truths of nature 
and philosophy. It was the dictum of Lord Bacon, the corner- 
stone of his system of philosophy, that “ man is the priest and 
interpreter of nature.” * He is simply to ask questions of 
nature, and hear what she has to say in reply. He is not to 
invent answers of his own, nor give to those of nature the 
color of his own conceptions, prejudices, or desires. He is to 
take nature—the universe about him—just as it is, and inquire 
of it, and listen for its answer only. That is admitted to be 
the spirit of true philosophy. Not less is it the spirit of true 
religion. Man is to apprvach the Scriptures just as he ap- 
proaches nature, and take them just as they are. In them, as 
we assume, is the mind, the revelation, of God. And the sim- 
ple question is, What is that mind—that revelation? Not 
what does man think it is or ought to be, nor what would he 
like it to be. But he is to find it as God has given it. “ What 
saith the Lord?” That he is to discover, and interpret to 
himself and to others to the best of his ability. 

Secondly, having done this, having come to the Scriptures, 
the fountain-head of life and light, and having done all he 
ean in an honest, humble, and teachable way to interpret God, 
to learn his mind and will, he ean do no more. He must then 
be acquitted. Whatever may be his conclusion, right or 
wrong—whether he reach truth or error—he must then be ac- 
cepted of God. This would seem to be the affirmation of both 
reason and revelation. 

And just here, as it seems to us, is the vital point of the 
whole matter: this doing all one can to interpret rightly the 


* Homo nature minister et tnterpres. 
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Scriptures to find in them God and life. Here are the two 
questions, and in them is all with which man is concerned. 
They are the two proposed by our Lord to the lawyer who 
came to him with the question, “What shall | do to inherit 
eternal life?” The first is, “* What is written in the law ?” in 
the book of God. Something is there written, and it claims 
to be God’s truth. Behind this veil of words is this great thing 
that man needs to know, believe, and do. His only concern is 
to find that; to read out of it the thing that God has put into 
it. The question with him is not what other men may read, or 
think, or do. It is not, What did the fathers read or teach ? 
what was Luther's, or Calvin’s, or Wesley's doctrine? In the 
ultimate issue no commentator, expositor, or other religious 
teacher can settle the matter for hin. God has put into the 
man’s hands his own book, and holds him responsible to read 
and interpret it himself. If other men can help him to inter- 
pret and understand, then he ought to go to them for help. It 
is a part of his duty, as we have already said, to do all he 
can: to avail himself of all the aids that God has made avail- 
able. Like the bee, he is to cull honey from every flower that 
blooms; but in the exercise of his own powers he is to try 
this honey by the word ol God, and 50 decide whether it is the 
divinely-provided food for his soul. 

This, then, is the first great question, “What is written in 
the law?” Here are the words; what will the man find in 
them by his own searching, and by the help of others? What 
will he read intothem ? What will he read out of them? What 
will he read between their lines ? " 

The answer to this first question depends chiefly on that 
which will be given to the second, That second question is, 
“ How readest thou?’? With what mind, what spirit and pur- 
pose, will the man dig into these treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge? Will he come simply as an interpreter of God, 
ready and willing to hear, believe, and practice any thing 
which God may offer? Or will he come with prejudices, pref- 
erences, and opinions of his own, and through this dimming veil 
see God ; by the light thus cast, interpret him ¢ 

Here, if we mistake not, is one of two great elements of hu- 


man probation, Probation, as commonly understood, is to do 
all one can to find and obey the truth of God in this eartlily, 
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temporal life. Granted that God has provided eternal life for 
man, it seems certain that he who does these two will obtain it. 
The nature of God pledges it to him. But there are very 
great difficulties in the way of both. We need not now speak 
of the difficulties to be met in doing God’s will after it has 
been discovered. The purpose of this paper is rather to call 
attention to the difficulties in the way of reading the word of 
God; of so interpreting the Scriptures as to learn what God 
has there said. ‘These we conceive to be chiefly three: 

1. Those arising from the human reason. One of the first 
demands which the man finds imposed upon him, as he opens 
the book to read what is there written is, that he shall believe ; 
he shall assent to what is therein stated as true, as binding on 
his faith and conduct. This demand, it must be confessed, is 
exacting, and sometimes very hard. It is a great trial, a great 
test to the soul; for, we are to observe, the mind cannot give 
its assent without evidence. There must be some evidence 
that the thing assented to is true, is worthy of belief. And 
what evidence have we that the things which the Scriptures 
require us to believe are true, are worthy of belief, and so 
ought to be believed? For some of them, let us remember, 
and these among the most vital and important of all, there is 
no evidence save the testimony of God himself. Besides the 
declaration of God that these are truths of his eternal counsel 
and will, there is no authority whatever. No man knows them 
to be true; no man has ever known or ean know them to be 
true. No man can comprehend, much less explain them. 
They are utterly beyond the reach of his intellect, beyond the 
utmost grasp of his reason. In any light throngh which he can 
yaze at them, save the light of faith, they seem impossible. 
And the demand, absolute, unyielding, is, that he shall believe 
them on the evidence given, and on this alone. No matter how 
contradictory to all evidence of his senses they may appear; no 
matter how contrary to any laws whose phenomena are known 
to him; no matter how deep and dark the mystery which en- 
wraps them; yea, no matter how much they may wring his own 
heart and soul, still there is the demand; he must believe. On 
the authority of God he must take them to be true, and with 
that be content. 

We need not stay to show that this is a probation, a trial, 
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great and terrible; that here many a soul finds its greatest con- 
flict. For we perceive at once the difficulty here. Reason, 
that god-like faculty in man, rises up, and against this demand 
of God asserts its demand ; it would assert and maintain its own 
prerogatives. But wherein do these two clash? Whence comes 
the econtlict between what reason claims and what God re- 
quires us to believe? One thing must be held as certain: reve 
lation can require nothing which is contrary to reason ; the two 
must be in harmony. Revelation, we are sure, cannot require 
belief in the impossible or the absurd. But it does require 
belief on testimony alone; belief without any evidence such as 
in other cases reason is permitted to have. And therein lies 
the great trial. 

In two ways reason is led to give its assent to facts or propo- 
sitions which are presented to it. First, when by perception, 
comparison, judgment, and inference it can raise the thing from 
the sphere of speculation, from the possible or probable, to that 
of actual knowledge; or, in other words, when it can prove it 
to be true by those processes which reason ordinarily employs. 

Second, reason assents to a fact or proposition when it is seen 
and known to be true. It requires no proof that it is as stated, 
for the fact that it is, is self-evident. Reason may not ecompre- 
hend it, may not understand how it can be, but sees, neverthe- 
less, that it is. But some of the most vital facts of revelation do 
not come under either of these heads. Reason cannot prove 
them, cannot raise them to the plane of knowledge, because it 
has no data, no other facts of the required nature, on which to 
base its operations. Nor is reason compelled to assent because 
the truth of the thing asserted is before it, and cannot be ques- 
tioned. The class of truths to which the Scriptures demand 
assent are unique and exceptional. How can reason prove the 
trinity of persons in the Godhead, the immortality of the soul, 
the endlessness of future retribution, the resurrection of the 
body, or the justice and benevolence of the dealings of God 
with men upon earth? It has no existing precedent facts on 
which, as stepping-stones, to ascend to these. Evidently they 
must be aecepted wholly on testimony, if accepted at all. We 
cannot prove them, cannot understand them; we do not see 
that they are. We are shut up to the alternative of believing 
that they are, simply because God in revelation has declared 
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them, or of rejecting them altogether. And the disposition of 
reason, if allowed to assert itself, is to doubt, deny, reject. Its 
disposition is to apply to the supernatural the same tests that it 
applies to the natural ; to comprehend, understand, and explain. 

But God in revelation will not be tested as will God in nature. 
He hides himself from reason’s searching gaze and refuses tu 
be comprehended or explained. Out from these Scriptures 
sounds a voice, and it cries, “ Hear ye the word of the Lord;” 
and believe it because it is the word of the Lord: not be- 
cause you comprehend it, because you can prove it to be true; 
not because you can see it to be wise and good and just. But 
accept it, trust it, obey it on the authority of faith in it as the 
word of God. 

Here is man’s first difficulty in interpretation, in reading the 
Scriptures so as to find there truth and life; here is the first 
element of his probation, The temptation is to read through 
reason’s eyes rather than through the eyes of faith; to believe 
because he sees, comprehends, knows, rather than though he 
may do neither. The trial is to enthrone faith above reason, 
while reason clamors to be lifted above faith. Faith must 
precede knowledge; he must believe some things in order to 
know them, and others though he cannot know them. Reason 
is affronted at this place assigned it in revelation; it would re- 
verse God's order. Reason must sit at the feet of revelation, 
and take its words unquestioned. But this, it must be con- 
fessed, is a lowly place, and proud reason rebels. The trial, 
the probation, here is great, too great for many. Over this 
barrier which reason erects many do not climb; over it they 
stumble and fall. He who insists on reading God’s word by 
the light of reason alone sees the truth of life in forms indis- 
tinct, indefinite, donbtful; yea more, in reason’s light truth is 
sometimes altogether hidden. It is only when faith’s clearer, 
more penetrating light falls on the sacred page that truth is 
seen; then 
‘“‘ The invisible appears in sight, 
And God is seen by mortal eyes.” 


Happy he whose eyes catch that vision; who has learned the 
reasonableness of believing in the inscrutable, the incompre- 
hensible, the unknown; who has learned that greatest of all 
lessons, that faith is the revealer of God. 
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A little while before his death, that eminent French states- 
nan, Gambetta, said to a friend, “* Who knows about the fut- 
uref It is a great toss-up [uncertainty] what lies on the other 
side of death.” Yes, to the eye of cold reason, of worldly 
wisdom and philosophy, it is indeed a toss-up, a huge uncer- 
tainty at best. But not so to the eye and ear of faith. Faith 
pierces the shade, and cries, with Stephen, “I see heaven 
opened ;” with Paul, “There is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness.” The ear of faith hears a voice breaking the 
dumb silence of nature, reason, and worldly wisdom, and, with 
John in Patmos, is sure it is not human—it is the voice of 
God. But to so see, to so hear, is indeed a probation, and he 
who can meet its test has in great measure overcome the 
world; he has surmounted the first, and to man the greatest, 
difficulty in the way to eternal life. 

2. The second difficulty to be met in the effort to interpret the 
Scriptures is, human pride. But what is this thing that we call 
pride? We are sufficiently familiar with it in language and 
in experience, but a brief analysis of it may help to measure 
its adverse influence in our attempts to learn from the Seript- 
ures the mind of God. We know there is a principle or qual- 
ity recognized in the Bible bearing this name, and that it is 
every-where spoken of as something of great evil, specially dis- 
pleasing in the sight of God and injurious to man. Against 
searcely any other principle of evil are more impressive admo- 
nitions and warnings uttered; more than almost any other dves 
this appear as a bar between God and man. It is every-where 
and most emphatically represented as ufterly inconsistent with, 
utterly opposed to, the divine favor. God and man cannot ap- 
proach each other where it exists. What, then, is this forbid- 
den thing, this formidable obstacle which we eall pride? It 
consists of two elements or qualities. The one is undue exalta- 
tion of self: inordinate, unreasonable esteem of self; the other 
abasement, disesteem of others. Its cardinal vice is to attribute 
to self more than its just right, and to others less than theirs. 
Its prevailing disposition is to be in subjection to self only, 
and to repel subjection to another; to rebel against all restric- 
tion and all control which may in any way interfere with what 
it considers the rights of self. Such essentially is pride—the 
thing that lives in every human soul, and more or less sways 
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every human life. How opposite, how antagonistic it is to the 
whole spirit and teaching of the Scriptures may readily be 
seen. Manifestly it must prove a great barrier to a right un- 
derstanding of the word of God. He who comes, then, in this 
spirit comes with an impenetrable veil before his eyes; he is 
as a blind man with his face toward the midday sun. No 
matter how much light there may be, it is hid from him. 
Revelation’s demand upon him is one at which his soul at 
once rebels. He finds, first of all, that the fundamental law 
of the spiritual kingdom is, “ He that exalteth himself shall be 
abased, but-he that humbleth himself shall be exalted ;” that 
“God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble.” 
The demand upon his intellect and understanding, upon his 
whole spirit and life, is one that abases self but exalts God ; 
one that gives God all honor, all praise; to man none. It lays 
man inthe dust, it puts God on the throne. It presents the 
door to the kingdom of heaven as so small that none but a little 
child can enter therein, and assures man that he must become 
as a little child or he cannot enter. It shows the seeming par- 
adox—so difficult of conception to men—that man must go 
down before he can go up; that greatness comes only through 
littleness; and that he must be stripped of all before he can 
have anything. Is it any wonder that pride—the pride natural 
to every human heart—halts at these demands and finds it hard 
to see God in them? Is it wonderful that this divine idea is 
so hard to be received? that this “offense of the cross” is “a 
stone of stumbling and a rock of offense” to many souls? 
Remembering how large is the inheritance of every human 
heart and soul in this dower of pride, we may in some measure 
abate our wonder that the Jews did not see in the lonely man 
of Nazareth their Redeemer and Deliverer; that he was of 
them despised and rejected. The probation to find in such a 
one their Messias, their life, was so severe that they, in their 
pride, failed to endure it. But He who was their probation in 
the flesh is ours on the pages of the holy Scriptures. Happy 
for us if pride do not so blind us, also, that He who is now, as 
then, the Life, be hidden from our sight. 

3. The third hinderance to a right interpretation of the 
Scriptures is, human selfishness. To some souls this difficulty 
is greater, perhaps, than either of those mentioned; they can 
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silence the clamors of reason and the protests of pride easier 
than the demands of selfishness. He who comes to the Seript- 
ures to learn there the way to life finds at once this insisted on, 
positively, imperatively : that he shall deny self. That element 
of his nature, inherent in his spirit and in his flesh, he finds 
demanding many things which the Scriptures refuse. They 
insist that these must be sacrificed, surrendered, in order to 
obtain life. He must make his choice of the two; it is im- 
possible to have both. But man wants both; he does not want 
to yield either. On the one hand, he sees objects of time and 
sense which minister much to his gratification, in the posses- 
sion and enjoyment of which, as it appears to him, the good, 
the happiness, of life largely depends, His vision has not yet 
become clear enough to perceive—as that of so many has not 
—that there may be greater happiness in the pursuit of life 
than in all these objects which seem to him of so great con- 
sequence. On the other hand, he sees the boon of life, with all 
its infinite, and as yet largely unrevealed, good. The terms, 
the only terms, on which the latter is to be gained are the 
denial, the surrender, of the former. There appears no other 
way to honestly interpret the divine requirements. At many 
a point in the road to life he finds that he must pass over the 
prostrate form of clamoring, protesting self; along that way 
only must he walk, or he cannot walk with God. But self 
cries: “Is there indeed no other way/” Here appears another 
element of trial, of probation, in dealing with the word of 
God. The history of the race, all human experience, shows 
that it is an ordeal which searches a# by fire. The trial is 
not simply that self clamors for indulgence, protests loudly 
against denial, but also that it assumes the vole of advocate in 
its own behalf, and pleads its case with wondrous but always 
perilous ingenuity. It seeks to show, and with how great 
success we need not state, that the thing it wants is right; is 
not forbidden of God and not hurtful to man. With mar- 
velous subtlety and skill it brings to its aid such specious rea- 
soning, such attractive plea, that the soul is blinded, puzzled, 
deceived. Self looks at the word of God through the entrane- 
ing medium of its own desires, and interprets God in harmony 
with them. The thing it wants it argues to be right and good. 
True, God says, “ Nay, it is not right and good.” But self 
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reasons in the ear of conscience,“ You do not hear God aright. 
And many do not hear God aright; and why? Not because 
the word of God is unintelligible or doubtful, but self in them 
does not want to hear it; nay, often will not. Self shuts its 
eyes, and affirms there is no light; it closes its ears, and de- 


clares there is no voice. But there is light, nevertheless, and 
there is a voice. The one is visible enough, the other audible 
enough, to one who is willing to hear. 

On this element of probation we need not enlarge, nor array 
in support of it many proofs. The first chapter of its history 
was opened in the garden of Eden, and ever since the race has 
been furnishing more in abundance, They can be found in all 
times and places. Always, every-where, men have made good 
evil and evil good, truth error and error truth, not because 
they could not have known them, but because they did not de- 
sire to know. They willed to have them otherwise than as 
they were, and to them will beeame God, truth, duty. Into 
this horrible delusion, we cannot doubt, self has argued, still 
argues, multitudes of souls. To thrust self into the background, 
and turn to it a deaf ear while inquiring the way to life, is a 
probation which they do not abide. 

In conelusion, we may be permitted a word to our brethren 
of the sacred profession. If what we have said be true, the 
office and duty of the Christian ministry will be at once ap- 
parent. Ministers stand before the people as interpreters of 
God in things pertaining to eternal life. Their business here 
is to find the thought of God, and announce that, and that 
only, to men. While, on the one hand, they are not to close 
their ears to the voices of reason, of worldly wisdom and phi- 
losophy, and so become simply credulous or superstitious, on 
the other they are to take heed that they listen not too much 
to calls from these quarters. They need to be guarded lest 
they mistake their own thonght for that of God, their own 
preference, their own wish, for the will of God. That such is 
the tendency in some of the pulpits of to-day we regard as 
quite too evident. There are men about us, assuming to be 
oracles of God, who have wandered so far off into the mists of 
speculation and the fogs of worldly wisdom that they have 
almost lost sight of the God whose voice we have been wont to 


hear, and whose form to behold, in his revealed word. Those 
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old paths of faith in which the fathers trod have evidently be- 
come quite indistinet to their sight, and in some cases are en- 
tirely lost. But the Christian minister should walk before men 
as aman of lofty, even of daring faith. In proportion as it is 
evident that he gives place to doubts and questions and nega- 
tions will he be shorn of his power, and untitted to be a leader of 
men in the way to life. He must sometimes cry in the presence 
of truths that stagger reason and daze philosophy, “T believe, 
and for this reason J speak; though I may not explain or com- 
prehend, nevertheless I believe.” He must let it be seen that 
a life of faith is tohim an adequate, satisfying substitute for a 
life of knowledge. Such it is to many, and such it may be, 
ought to be, to all. He who fails at this point will be but a 
blind leader ot the blind, and both leader and follower must 
fall into the pit. A iinistry of faith is a ministry of power, 
and no other is or can be. The leaders of the militant Church 


must lave their eyes unfalteringly fixed on the invisible, or 
they will never lead to victory. And if, in addition to this, 
the minister be, like his Master, a man of lowly spirit, walking 
before God and men in humility of soul, great in his little- 
ness, strong in his weakness, wise in his simplicity—if he show 
that he is in the kingdom of God as a little child—then will he 
have another element of that subtle indefinable thing which the 
Scriptures call power. 

And if he join with these two the third quality, a constant, 
hearty, loving abnegation of self, showing beyond doubt that he 
seeks the honor, the exaltation of God, the profit and saving of 
men, and that in the getting of these he gets what he most 
eraves, then will he have gathered into his life the three great 
elements of true mightiness in which to walk as a prince among 
men, and prevail. The age calls londly—as every age has called 
—for men of faith, humility, self-denial. They whose tracks 
shine brightest along the path of the Church in all her past have 
been men of this class, and her most illustrious servants to-day 
are they in whom these virtues are most radiant. Such preach- 


ers are known and honored of men, known also and honored 
of God. The roots of their power draw nourishment from the 
eoil of both worlds; their leaf cannot wither and their fruit 
cannot fail. GroRGE 8S. CHADBOURNE. 
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He, as I guess, 
Ilad gazed on nature’s naked loveliness 
Actwon-like, and now he fled astray 
With feeble steps o’er the world’s wilderness ; 
And his Own thoughts, along that ragged way, 
Pursued like raging hounds their father and their prey. 


Or Byron these words of Shelley suggest a truth, themselves 
untrue. For, though Byron never saw nature or life without 
distortion, his own shadow thrusting itself so persistently be 
tween his eyes and all he saw, still he beheld more of both than 
any of his contemporaries, and was undisturbed by any inter- 
vening shadow save his own. In fact, it is not given either 
to poet or to prophet to discover nature in her nakedness. 
Genius zs nature; nature in her mightiest mood. It is the 
light, sometimes the lightning, which discloses and bathes in 
color the sky and the faces of men and children, the sea with 
its multitudinous billows, and human history with its surge 
and sweep, its calm and storm. And _ because genius is 
such outbreak of nature in her instants of supreme splendor, 
nature is revealed not fo but im and through the blaze of 


prophetic mind and the vibrating glory of the poet’s soul. 
Byron, Wordsworth, Shelley, Browning, Tennyson, Carlyle, 
Ruskin—to speak of English writers only—are as much the 


outcome of the eternal energy, “of the one God, one law, 
one element” by which “the whole creation moves,” as the 
* mountains” that “look on Marathon,” or “the sea that bares 
her bosom to the moon;” as the skylark, 


pouring its full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art, 


or “the bright white shaft, God’s messenger that plunged and 
replunged his weapon at a venture through the close wood 
screen, and the thunder breaking like a whole sea overhead ;” 
as “the amber morn forth gushing from beneath a low-hung 
cloud,” or “the two immensities ” that center to and from a 
single point, or “the strength and glory of God’s mountains 
with their waving and radiant pinnacles and surging sweep of 
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measureless distance, kingdoms in their valleys and climates 
upon their crests.” 

The sky would be empty to us without the light, and the 
radiant sunbeams powerless without the seeing brain and 
answering mind; so what we call nature would be an undis- 
covered grandeur, and what we eall life and history a dull 
confusion of distorted reminiscence, a bewildering maze of 
struggling shadows, did not the seer stand among us to teach 
us how to use both eye and brain, did not the poet enter for us 


the throng of struggling shadows, giving, as he goes, to airy 
nothings a substance and a name. 

For this reason much of the chatter about poets, which is rife 
in our time, is thoroughly absurd ; absurd as a complaint against 
the Alps would be because their flanks are loaded down with 
snow instead of flowers. Wedo not rail at the lightning because 
it is not sunshine, or at the sea because it is not strewn with: isl- 
inds for us to span with bridges; we do not say of the clouds 
that gather about the sun that they discolor the light, or refuse 
to listen to the nightingale because her song is so much sadder 
than the “ melodions madness and gladness” of the lark. And 
vet we do rail at the poet becanse his vision is according to the 
soul appointed him; beeanse his song is the outflow of his 
innate and inalienable being. Sut if the chatter akout poets 
is absurd, what shall we say of much of the criticism? of the 
babbling spirit, masked as candor, but steeped in arrogance and 
impotence, which forever seeks to work its ugly spells of disen- 
chantment? Well! Let us “look and pass on,” returning to 
the suggestion of Shelley from which gve started. There are 
poets that are torn by their own thoughts; such is the interac- 
tion of their souls with the life and energy which surround 
them. Dante and Angelo, Heine and Musset, Byron, Carlyle, 
and Ruskin are of the number. There are other poets that are 
transtigured by their own thoughts; the energy about them 


appearing within them as light and peace and music. Such 
poets are Shakespeare and Wordsworth and Emerson. Then 
there are poets, like Goethe and Hugo and Browning, that are 
torn by their own thoughts, but are not the prey of them. In 
the midst of life, and vibrating to every movement of it, they 
are also above life, and, if not serenely, yet strongly, superior 
to its whirl and dust and outery. Bnt Tennyson is not to be 
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placed in any of these three groups. For, though torn by his 
thoughts, he has also been transtigured by them; though not 
superior to the storm and stress of life, he has been beautiful 
beneath them; out of the darkness and the doubt, the struggle, 
the temptation, and the sin, his prayers have cleft their weary 
way to God; his songs have borne their witness to the eternal 
but invisible Love. 

Looking at his later portraits one sees that the large gray 
eyes are sunken beneath the furrowed brow; one fancies that 
the tall and sturdy frame is bent beneath the unseen burden. 
The fiery strength of the rugged features is masked beneath a 
sort of haggard patience; sorrow and doubt, the longing to 
know, tle sense of hopeless ignorance, all quiver in those eager 
lips; enforced submission to a life “1 would but cannot under- 
stand” is written on every feature of the aged face. 

For Tennyson is nearly fourscore years; the voice so sweet 
and plaintive in its beginning, so rich and deep and thrilling in 
its perfect fullness, is broken and hoarse and shrill, though 
strong and passionate even in its wreck. But as we judge the 


young with kindly expectation we ought to crown the old with 


gracious reminiscence. The barge is waiting that bears him 
forever from our sight. 


He has lived his life, and that which he has done 
Must God within himself make pure ! 


Of the poet's life we.know but little. Not a few stories float 
around which tend to dim, or, to use a word of his own coining, 
to undazzle, his personality. Some of these are true; some, 
only well invented; some, the outcome of imaginative malice. 
Perhaps the picture of him given by Mrs. Ritchie, Thackeray’s 
genial daughter, is the best of all we have. The few glimpses 
we get of him in the memoirs of Caroline Fox are also very 
charming. Talking to her or to Mrs. Carlyle he is the Tenny- 
son that wrote “The Princess,” and told the story of Arthur 
and Guinevere; the poet reverent of noble women, brave and 
self-restrained, vibrating in every fiber when the deeper chords 
of life are touched, tempted to madness by his swift-gathering 
passions, struggling for chastity, and truth, and God. 

sut the limits of this paper forbid any thing but incidental 
reference to the details of a career not by any means so destitute 
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of trial, of adventure, of persistent battling with adverse ele 
ments, as current comment indicates. 

Tennyson is as serious as W ordsworth—lI should have said 
almost as lacking in every sort of humor. How unlike to 
Burns, who could write of “ Mary in Heaven,” or of © Tam 
O’Shanter” and the eutty sark that chased his mare across the 
stream ; who could portray with equal power the “ Cotter’s 
Saturday Night,” or “Holy Willie’s Prayer!” Even Cowper 
could write “ John Gilpin,” and Browning the “ Pied Piper of 
Hamelyn.” But Tennyson is full of tears and seriousness; of 
thought and purpose; of sadness and terrors; the laughter 
dies away when he begins to sing. The “ Northern Farmer” 
stands almost alone as evidence of a source of humor rich and 
wonderful, but only once or twice resorted to. The material 
world in which Tennyson passed his early days was a real but 
a somber one. His human companions were mostly denizens 
of ideal realms. So that humor which gleams and flashes and 
frolics chiefly about real men and women had little chance for 
revelation until his later years. Men, to Tennyson in his youth, 
unless they belonged to exceptional types, were not as interest- 
ing as trees or clouds. A billow breaking on the strand had 
more of meaning for him than a common human life. For 
clouds and waves he had the seeing eye; for human life and 
its deep significance he had no natural sympathy. 

The same clew guides us to the explanation of his failure in 
the drama. His dramatic power in “ Lucretius,” in “St. 
Simeon Stylites,” in the “Idyls of the King,” in parts of 
‘Enoch Arden,” is strong and searehéng. But it is the dra 
matic power of the monologue writer; of one who becomes a 
character rather than of one whose mind gives birth to groups 
of them. At the bottom of Shakespeare’s imagination lay an 
intense interest in the human cluster; in the interaction and 
intertangle of life and life. To Shakespeare the men that 
trod the stage were players, not actors; the stage was to him a 
mimie world. Asa tragie poet he aimed at the impossible and 
hit. For by speech and mask, by rhythm and music, he could 
present a double world, the inner and the outer. To do this 
he first became so familiar with the clusters of human life and 
the laws of their formation that he knew the culminating 
moments of destiny, the moments in which the forces of eter- 
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nity come together in a single deed; he knew, too, how to re- 
veal that deed as mental and spiritual product, and at the same 
time as the outcome of invisible and infinite energies working 
through all the avenues of nature and conscious being. 

It is this which makes the drama the noblest, the ultimate, 
form of creative intelligence; for to create the perfect image 
of a group of living souls, in the culminating crises of their 
being, is to share the secrets of eternal law, and to wield the 
sustaining aud smiting energies of fate. 

Now I repeat, Tennyson had no inborn sympathy for hu- 
man life such as he had, for instance, with the ever-throbbing 
sea or the forward-spinning planets. Responsive as he was to 
every, even the subtlest, movement of the light or air; exquis- 
itely sensitive to the beauty of human face or mind; framed 
and attuned for love and friendship—he was, for all that, desti- 
tute of interest in the intertanglement of life, until the involve- 
ment of his own with otlier souls forced him by sharp suffering 
to understand its meaning. It was not the dramatic instinet 
that urged lim on to the study of life; it was the experience 
of life which urged him to the study of its form in other souls, 
and the increasing interest in life which led him at last to at- 
tempt dramatie grouping. But in “ Harold” and “ Queen Mary” 
this grouping is a failure. King and queen are not the centers 
of groups that break to shreds with their undoing; and there is 
no stuff for tragedy in the break-up of an isolated soul. When 
the dagger lets out Duncan’s life, “the deep damnation of his 
taking off” shakes to ruin every life about him; in “ Hamlet,” 
the ghostly voice that clamors for revenge blights and blasts 
the innocent and guilty; so in “ Eleetra,” so in “(£dipus.” 

A sure instinet of the measure of his powers guided the 
laureate in choosing the form in which to cast the “ Idyls of the 
King.” For here was tragedy. The crime of Guinevere and 
Lancelot works havoe far and wide; thwarting the king, per- 
plexing love, weaving every-where a poisonous atmosphere of 
sin and death and sorrow. But, like the story of “The Ring 
and the Book,” it makes a drama at once too vast and too subtle 
for any stage. It is not schauapiel, as the Germans say; it is 
not tragedy to be seen with the senses; it is tragedy to be seen 
by the soul. 

But if Tennyson is seant of humor, and deficient in his 
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grasp of character in groups, he is easily chief of those who in 


our time have married imperishable thought to verse immor- 
tal. Mr. Swinburne has prodaced a great variety of musical 
phrases. But his appeal is to the ear, and not to the mind ; 
le stirs the currents of emotion; his thought, a film afloat 
upon their surface. Tennyson creates a music in his lines 
which sustains as well as opens up the listening mind. I re- 
member contending, some years ago, in speaking ot Mr. Brown- 
ing, that beautiful truth had a singing quality of its own, 
which to an apprehending spirit brings compensation for the 
absence of melodious speech. Sut no one could contend, 
except in mad unreason, that Browning’s style either opens or 
exhilarates the mind. On the contrary, music and clearness of 
expression are often sacrificed in the onward rush of matted and 
intertwisted thought. Now the poet ought to create in his 
verse a sensuous medium whieh helps us to appreliend the 
movements of his mind. The subtler those movements, the 
greater the need of such a medium. How wonderful is the 
light! how tremendous its power! how amazing its velocity! 
Well, light is a rhythmic undulation; its rhythm lost, the 
heavens and earth would fade away. So it is with the energy 
of intellect that streams upon our sight; a certain music must 
keep the eye alive, and help the brain to perfect vision. Now 
in Tennyson this mastery of expression has been carried to such 
perfection that exactly where the strain upon our minds is great- 
est, there the music of his verse becomes sustaining power, 

Take these lines from the “ Ode to Wellington: ” 

For though the giant ages heave the hill 

And break the shore, and evermore 

Make and break, and work their will; 

Though world on world in myriad mvriads roll 
Round us, each with different p wers, 

And other forms of life than ours, 

What know we greater than the soul ? 

On God and God-like men we build our trust! 

Who is not borne upward by the musie of those lines, until 
the smiting of God’s splendor blinds his gaze? Or take these 
from “ Locksley Hall:” 

Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, forward let us range, 
Let the great world spin forever down the ringing grooves of 


change. 
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Through the shadow of the globe we sweep into the younger 
day: 

Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. 

Mother-Age, (for mine I knew not,) help me as when life begun: 

Rift the hills, and roll the waters, flash the lightnings, weigh the 


sul. 


The very swing of the planets is in such verse! 


ee woe Aer see: Ae eee 


Or take these from “ Lucretius: ” 


Let her that is the womb and tomb of all— 
Great Nature—take, and forcing far apart 
Those blind beginnings that have made me man, 
Dash them anew together at her will 

Through all her cycles—into man once more, 

Or beast, or bird, or fish, or opulent flower : 

But till this cosmic order every- where, 
Shattered into one earthquake in one day, 
Cracks all to pieces . . . my work shall stand. 


—— 
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The student of Democritus and Lueretius thrills to this tre- 
mendous condensation of their thought; yet so wonderful is 


the poet’s skill that these lines convey a perfect picture of the 
cosmie wreck to those ignorant alike of Greek sage and Roman 


interpreter. One more instance must suffice. I take it because 
it so thoroughly refutes Mr. Lowell’s rather captions saying 
that the trick of Tennyson’s style is easily caught : 


Sometimes on lonely mountain-meres 
I find a magic bark; 

I Jeap on board ; no helmsman steers ; 
I float till all is dark. 

A gentle sound, an awful light! 
Three angels bear the Holy Grail ; 

With folded feet, in stoles of white, 
On sleeping wings they sail. 


Ah, blessed V ision! blood of God ! 
My spirit beats her mortal bars, 

As down dark tides the glory slides, 
And, star-like, mingles with the stars. 


Yes, it seems easy to catch, as sunbeams toacchild. It no 
more defies analysis than the light defies a prism. But then, 
dear critic friends, do you really faney that, because you can 


break the radiance into undulations, you have caught the power 
to fill the sky with stars ? 
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I have dwelt so much upon Tennyson's skill of expression, of 


vel i repre sentation, because of the fashion, quite too common, 
ot sp iki vy hehtiy of such Iastery, pe Art,” Says George 
Sand, “is, after all, nothing but representation.” Emerson and 
srowning in poetry, Carlyle in prose, had much to represent ; 


let us accept their riches, and be thankful. But the power to 


] 


represent is In them un jual to the material glowing in their 


ds. Diamonds are diamonds the world over; but to despise 


+ 


cutter and the setter ol them is to deprive us of their 


P s something nobler than the luxury of self-expres- 
sio isa rapture of self-communication in hours of mental 
ecstasy. There is in it the divine longing to pour itself upon 
t g nd small, the evil and the good. Thought that 
. s and dazes and bewilders repels the mind, or rather is re 
sisted by it, as lightning is resisted by the human body even to 
its ruil ; whereas the sale tho ioht, dissolved in music and in 
sunshine, enters the mind to be a quickening life. 


Hence the value of the old test: how many quotable lines 


does L | 1 contain ¢ For the quotable line ds the thought 
that keeps singing itself in the memory. The thrill of its 
tirst appearance sets up perpetual vibration. There are lines 
1) nte, in Shakespeare, in Milton, in G vethe, in W ords 
rth, in Tennys mm, in Job and David and John, that, uttered 
uttered forever. They quicken alike the highest 

ellizence and the souls of little children. We seem to have 
known then ilwavs, like the sky and the stars, the trees and 
e lig t Deep inswers deep. linmyprtal soul within us leaps 
to hear immortal truth without us. Living, we renew oui 


trenoth by listening to their music. Dying, we fling them in 


he face of pain and death, and, v inquished, triumph by their 


nic power. It Was no slight thing to say of Jesus 
rist. he is the Word of God. 
Of course, it is easy to say that Tennvson’s genius is essen 


uly lyrical: that the songs scattered through “The Princess’ 


ind the “Idyls,.” or breaking like fountains through the tur 


tience oT ™ Maud,” are the highest reaches of his power. 
ertainly they leave us unsatisfied with silence; we would 


ladly have them, like the “ Brook,” go on forever. And yet 


re Was a nature too deep to spend itself in singing merely ; 
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too painfully sensitive to sorrow; too powerfully reflective as 
well as responsive not to come at last to an interest in man 
and in every form of human movement, intense and conscious 
as his interest in cloud or tree, or breaking wave of light or 
foam. Dora, Gnone, Godiva, Elaine, St. Simeon, Ulysses, 
Lucretius, Lancelot, Arthur, Enoch Arden, are widely sundered 
types, but each is pictured with sure, strong hand. Yet the 
range of character is a narrow one. To say of Tennyson that 
he is insular is to fling at him our favorite epithet. But there 
is something ludicrous in the American, the most insular of 
civilized beings, transtixing Englishmen with such disdain. 
One can stand on Dover cliffs and see the shores of the conti- 
nent; but we live upon a vast island sundered by vaster oceans 
from our ——— and Aryan fatherlands. England, stolid as 
she is, thrills to every surge of European thought and passion 
jon nee upon her rock-ribbed institutions, We, in our arro- 
gance and conceit of superiority, have lived almost unconscious 
of the other-world movements of a hundred years—absorbed 
in ourselves, full of the sense of power and a splendid destiny, 
until, awakened rudely, we look about us to behold the mod- 
ern world grown to be one world, and America _half-trans- 
formed by imported influences that threaten her existence. If 
Tennyson has for the most part stayed at home; if, excepting a 
few tigures of unusual power, England has sufticed him for his 
characters, the explanation lies not so much in the narrowness 
of his sympathies as in his self-restraint, his fidelity to experi- 
ence, his refusal to attempt the delineation of a life or an epoch 
with which he had no actual contact. 

In Mr. Browning there is a comprehensiveness of love, an 
insight into varying forms of human effort and human struggle, 
which makes him a world-poet rather than an English bard. 
Little Pippa, winding silk and singing herself into the crises 
of all the lives of Lueca; Pompilia, stirring by her saintly 
beauty an idle priest to utter nobleness, and kindling the soul 
of an octogenarian pope to -eestasies of righteousness and joy ; 
Abt Vogler, rapt in thoughts that turn to music and in music 
that returns to thought; the old grammarian with soul all bar- 
nacled with forms of speech, and yet the nobler for his honest 
search ; Karshish, with eyes bewildered at the possible inbreak 
of God into his ruined world; David, his harp slipping from 
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his awe-struck hand, all sense of rhythm and of musie leaving 


him asthe mighty vision breaks upon and from him: John, dy 


r in the desert; Pictor Ignotus, pulled downward by his sense 
of things that are, and upward by his dreams of things to come; 


‘e ' ‘ ae 
the Friar cursing the foam from off his hate; the Angel im- 


' ' ap : 
prisoned in the cells of human form—but why try to name the 
throng of wondrous faces? Here is a mind poured out upon 


| climes, all epochs, all phases of mankind. Only this breadth 


of vision has been purchased at a great price. Mr. Browning 


has 4 ased to be a Englishman. One listens in vain for any 
utterance of his like the outburst of Tennyson in * The Third 
of February, 1852 :” 


‘ 


As long as we remain, we must speak free, 
Though all the storm of Europe on us break: 
: No littl German state are we, 
But the one voice in Europe; we must speak; 
That if to-night our greatness were struck dead 


There m ht be left some record of the things we said. 


Yet Tennyson las never clothed himself in that cheap but 
f dazzling | atriotism which exagverates the passion ot the hour. 
Actual and visible England has never satistied him. Now that 
fools are chiding the aged seer for his tones of warning, one is 
bound to remind the thoughtful that minor chords and disso- 
nances run through all his work. Goethe, with his “ Faust,” 


Byron, with his many-imaged self, poisoned the mind of Eu- 


i ve ( irlyle renewed the ne ‘romancy , flung the Tragments 
of an earlier world into his wizard’s caldron, and summoned 
sh ipes of power that bear the names, leut never contained the 
souls, of mortal men. Natures like Tennyson and Ruskin came 


beneath the spell and never shook it off. Carlyle’s predomi- 
nant protest against the dominant tendencies in modern England 
has been echoed and re-echoed in much of Tennyson’s later 
work ; though it is perhaps more accurate to say that this revul- 
sion from their human environment was common to both men, 
and held them to each other. In “Godiva” and “In Memo- 


rr] 


riam,” especially in “ Mand we had quite early revelations of 


1 mood to which the present brings continual fret and discord: 


Not only we, the latest seed of time, 
New men, that in the flying of a wheel 
( ry down the past; not only we, that prate 
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Of rights and wrongs, have loved the people well, 
And loathed to see them overtaxed. 


In this scornful opening of “Godiva” lurks the same spirit 
which brought up Abbot Samson from the dead. 


He fought his doubts and gathered strength, 
Ife would not make his judgment blind, 
Ife faced the specters of the mind 

And laid them: thus he came at length 

To find a stronger faith bis own; 

And power was with him in the night, 
Which makes the darkness and the light, 
And dwells not in the light alone, 
But in the darkness and the cloud; 
As over Sinai’s peaks of old, 
While Israel made their gods of gold, 
Although the trumpet blew so loud. 


Who does not feel the implied rebuke, the withering re- 
proach that gleams through these half-trinmphant, half-despair- 
ing lines of “In Memoriam ?” 

In “ Maud” the strain is fiercer, and verging to a frenzy of 
repulsion : 

Prophet, curse me the babbling lip, 

And curse me the British vermin, the rat: 

1 know not whether he came in the Hanover ship, 
But I know that he lies and listens mute 

In an ancient mansion’s crannies and holes: 
Arsenic, arsenic, sure would do it, 

Except that now we poison our babes, poor souls! 
It is all used up for that. 


That the tone and manner of “Sixty Years After” is in 
thorough keeping with these earlier lines, let this passage 
prove: 

Plowmen, shepherds, have I found, and more than once, and still 


could find, 
Sons of God, and kings of men in utter nobleness of mind, 


Truthful, trustful, looking upward to the practiced hustings’ liar ; 
So the higher wields the lower, while the lower is the higher. 
Here and there a cotter’s babe is royal born by right divine ; 
Ifere and there my lord is lower than his oxen or his swine. 

What are men that he should heed us? cried the king of sacred song; 
Insects of an hour, that hourly work their brother insect wrong, 
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While the silent heavens roll, and suns along their fiery way, 


All their plinets whirling round them, flash a million miles a day. 


Only that which made us meant us to be mightier by and by, 
Set the spheres of all the boundless heavens within the human 


Sve > 
Sent the shadow of Himself, the boundless, thro’ the human soul, 
Bound] inward in the atom, boundless outward in the whole. 


In a word, the underlying mood of Tennyson is set forth in 
the wild and piercing cry of the soul, 


Faltering where he firmly trod, 
And talling with his weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God. 


Yes! That is the tragedy of the seer’s life! To be haunted 


with a sense of unseen beauty, with dreams of spiritual grand- 


eur, with the musie of love triumphant over ignoble passion, 
with visions of far-off events where the intercircling purposes 
of God blaze forth at last in culminating victory over all the 
hinderances of chaos and of sin; and yet to be a resident alien 


in the actual world, held to it by the cravings of the clamorous 


blood, of kinship with it by doubts and ignorance and suffering 


and sin. Dante, maddened with the men and condition of 


taly, betook himself with Virgil to hell and purgatory, and 


tally, 
then, drawn upward by the influence of Beatricia’s eyes, rested 
his aching brain in paradise; Milton, when his England broke 
in helpless recreancy, summoned archangel ruined from the pit, 
and overarched his blindness with the splendors of creation’s 
dawn. But Carlyle and Tennyson havé found their melancholy 
comfort “in thinking of the days that are no more.” 
Yet—strange and splendid contradiction !—no bells heard in 
the nineteenth eentury have so braced the sinking spirits of 
the English-speaking world as those which rung responsive to 
this mighty heart; the bells which every New Year now peal 


in glorious promise from their dome invisible: 


ting out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring in the Christ that 1s to be. 


As Tennyson has held aloof in later years from the dominant 


tendencies of his time, he has been deemed by some recreant to 


his earlier principles; by others, destitute of any sympathy for 
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common mortals. Now, the truth is, that the poet who gives to 
the common people portraits like Dora and Enoch Arden does 
far more for thein than all the bawling demagogues that thrive 
upon their folly, or all the cunning partisans that marshal them 
to self-destruction. For he lifts them into self-respect ; he makes 
them aware of their own intrinsic nobleness; he gives them a 
place in everlasting story; he endows them with the equality 
of virtue and of love, with the nobility of duty and intelligence. 
And when he learns their speech, that they may learn his 
thought, he becomes of them in the truest sense. The pitiful 
realist who reproduces in minute detail all the squalor of pov- 
erty and sin, all the rottenness of human life amid conditions 
of disease, propagates the wretchedness he delineates. He 
sinites the poor with fatal contagion; he poisons their atmos- 
phere of thought, and befouls the imagination in which the 
promise of a better time might be conceived. Not only so, he 
degrades the people in the eyes of those who should and can 
help them to their utmost being. Faith in .the perfectibility 
of man is the energy of all progressive social effort. Who 
keeps that alive within us, he is the priest of the democracy 
and of the Christ that is to be! 

Mr. Gladstone, in a very noble article published many years 
ago, called Tennyson the poet of woman, and added, with great 
significance, that thereby he became the greater poet for men. 
Certainly “ The Princess” marks an epoch in English litera- 
ture—I am inclined to add, in English history. The earlier 
forms of female loveliness that floated from the mind of Ten- 
nyson were like the clouds that swim above the sea when it lies 
With its bosom bared to moon and stars, its every crested wave 
astir with intertangled light. But in “The Princess” an ideal 
world flows round a question of momentous interest. Some one 
has defined humor to be talking in fun and thinking in earnest. 
In similar fashion faney might be defined as talking in dreams 
and thinking in reality. “The Princess” is pure faney, but 
woman’s nature, woman’s place in life, never was so ablaze with 
light before. It is an enchanted palace, an enchanted land ; 
yet on the solid earth, where the wrangle and discord of com- 
mon life is tempered into gladness. 

The structure of the poem is too subtle for analysis. The 
parts merge into each other like the features of a landscape ; 
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they belong together by natural magic, not through logical 
coherence. What have the songs to do with the story f Yet 
what would not the story lose without the songs¢ We are ina 
world apart, but the world of struggle, of sorrow, of doubt and 
death is beneath and around us all the while! How exquisite, 
too, these songs are! how powerful, how utterly beyond all 
imitation ! 

But in Vivien, Tennyson has shown us what he might have 
done in the portraiture of feminine witchery and wickedness 
had he been so minded. Onee, and once only, in the * Idyls™ 
the calm sea is lashed to madness with the storm, its heaped-up 
passion tumbling before it the long-resistant cliff; once only, 
though the main theme of the poem tempted to frequent 
scenes that stir the baser blood. Nay, even in Merlin and 
Vivien the final lines go shuddering through the nerves and 
sinite the heated senses with a sudden cliill. 

Now this reverence for women came none too soon to a gen- 
eration under the spell of Byron and of Goethe. The German 
poet, it is true, was far subtler in the representation of das 
Ewig-weibliche than his coarser-minded English contemporary. 
But etherealized sensuality can by no enchantment become 
spiritual and transforming life. The eternal self-abandonment 
of Gretchen is at the heart of it immoral, bewildering the con- 
science and making the intellect the captive and bond-slave of 
passion, 

But Tennyson has shown us woman in full possession of her- 
self; vielding not blindly but wisely; not to the beauty which 
charms the eye only, but to the cowrage and nobleness and 
truth of which the outward beauty ought to be the sign; not 
thwarting her noblest instinets, but ennobling them by delib- 
erate fulfillment of them; abandoning her loveliness and her 
strength, not to the impulse of her excited being, but to the 
law and purpose of eternal love ;—or, as in Guinevere, faithless 
to herself in loving any but the noblest; a center of mischief 
and of sorrow, blighting every life that touched her shadow 
because her soul had gone astray; a misery; a malison; a 
crownless queen, unsceptered by others’ knowledge of her 
fault; a soul all shaken with suspicion and a ceaseless dread ; 
her only virtue, to see her folly at the last; her only hope, 
not to lose utterly the love of him whose life she wrecked ; her 
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only reminiscence, the havoe that she has wrought to nobler 
natures than her own. 

The stress which the poet lays upon manly courage; his out- 
spoken scorn of sordid aims; his belief in the ennobling influ- 
ence of strife—all cohere together in the thought of the character 
which a really noble woman onght to love. There was much 
protest when “* Maud” appeared, because the prophetic eye had 
discerned that peace has not only victories more renowned but 
dangers more terrible than those of war. For there is such a 
thing as decaying above ground. A people may become so sor- 
did, so selfish, so cowardly, that even the prize-fighter rebukes 
them by his superiority to pain. There is a heroism of daily life 
far nobler than that of the battle-field ; there is a civic courage 
which saves the commonwealth without the shock of arms; 
there are invisible banners waving above us, urging us to the 


z 


conflict with the kingdom of darkness and misrule. But when 
heroism is swallowed up in greed; when civie courage turns to 
delirium for a party or a man; when the invisible banners are 
forgotten, and darkness and misrule run riot in the land—then 
any call that stirs the remnant of manhood in us may lead us 
to salvation, when “the blood-red blussom of war flames with a 
heart of fire.” God has shown in human history never any leve 
for cowards. If we would not have war, with its darkening of 
our households, its tears, its terrors, we must “lose for a little 
our lust of gold,” we must become impatient of the wrongs 
and shames about us, we must embark in holy adventures with 


our wealth and courage, our energy must bound with joyful 


answer to the eall of Jesus Christ, and from our many-millioned 
voice must roll the shout, “ Lo, we come! We come to do thy 
will, O God!” 

Enough of the poet’s attitude toward woman and men. I 
would gladly have added a word touching his treatment of 
childhood, but must pass on to notice his attitude toward nature 
and life as a whole. Much has been said of his perfect accuracy 
in the delineation of natural beauty; justly and wisely said. 
And yet no poet is less photographic than he. Wherein lies 
his secret? Simply in this: that to him nature is always alive. 

The swimming vapor slopes athwart the glen, 
Puts forth an arm and creeps from pine to pine, 


And loiters slowly drawn. 
14—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, IV. 
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Long lines of cliff breaking have left a chasm, 
And in the chasm are foam and yellow sand. 


The brook that loves 
To purl o’er matted cress and ribbed sand. 


Far below them roars 
The long brook, fulling through the clov’n ravine 
In cataract after cataract, to the sea. 
Far off the torrent called me from the cleft; 
Far up the solitary morning smote 
The streaks of virgin snow. 


At their feet, the crocus brake like fire. 
The league-long roller thundering on the reef. 


The moving whisper of huge trees, that branched 
And blossomed at the zenith. 


And nature’s living motion lent 

The pulse of hope to discontent, 
And trom beyond the noon a fire 

Is poured upon the hills, and nigher 
The skies stoop down in their desire. 


One might fill pages with citations to show how life quivers 
and palpitates in all of Tennyson’s reproduction of the outer 
world. In the beginning this sense of “ nature’s living motion ” 
brought delight and melancholy; as years and knowledge grew 
apace, the overpowering vastness and variety of nature filled 
him with awe, trembling wonder, doubt, uncertainty, and ter- 
ror. “The Two Voices” give distinct expression to this gath- 
ering dread; but “In Memoriam” is fhe answer of the poet’s 
perfect being to the riddle propounded him by “ Death in Life.” 
We shall look in vain in European literature for any such cour- 
ageous struggle to soar above the “distance and the dark.” 

Dante, Milton, Goethe, each in his own way dealt with 
problems of life and providence; Tennyson alone of poets has 
ventured outward and upward into the mysteries of being un- 
til the whole cosmic storm has beaten full upon him. 

In one respect the author of “In Memoriam” dwarfs all 
other thinkers of our time; he foresaw the coming and the 
going of the “little systems” which others have expounded 
with such laborious skill. We of a generation ago found in 
Tennyson all the questions which seemed to involve the break- 
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ap of the existing world of thought. Yet “ In Memoriam” was 
published in 1849; years before Buckle startled his contempo 
raries with his theories of civilization, almost a decade before 
the appearance of the “Origin of Species,’ and at a time 
when evolution and its great expounder were quite unknown. 
The perfect self-restraint of the form deceives us; we cannot 
believe the thought which glows within to be so terrible in 
energy and intensity; the monotonous music of the measure 
is in strange antithesis to the whirl and surge of feeling break- 
ing through the lines. 

Dante’s mind fused into a glow, in the same powerful fash- 
ion, all the science and speculation of his time; fused, I say, 
not grasped. For knowledge floating upon the memory and 
knowledge glowing in a creative mind are no more alike than 
iron-filings clinging to a magnet are like the traces of metals 
consuming in a spectral blaze. 

To speak of “In Memoriam” as artificial grief, as sorrow 
softened into music and thereby converted to a soothing luxury, 
is the climax of shallow criticism. For the shock of calamity 
strikes a mighty mind to something else than tears. A spirit 
large and noble smitten by the wing of death thrills to the 


universal mystery and woe. 


Never evening wore 
To morning but some heart did break. 


That is the theme of Tennyson’s lament. Milton’s “ Lyci- 
das” was the outburst of the puritanic patriot that longed to 
see the sheep of God safe-folded by shepherds of his own 
likeness; Shelley’s “ Adonais” is the voice of Beauty moan- 
ing for her slain; but “In Memoriam” throbs with the sor- 
row of humanity. English in its minuter details, so intricately 
English that many of its allusions are hidden to the stranger, 
yet a poem in which all the struggle of the ages.after life and 
knowledge, all the terror of the human mind at its own discov 
eries, all its despair at the ever-recurring overthrow of human 
plan and human hope and human structure, all its hungry ery 
for God, find humbled, chastened, passionate yet reverent ex- 
pression. It is monotonous as the sea is monotonous, breaking 
with its eternally unfathomable speech upon the crumbling 
shore; monotonous as death is monotonous, with the tramp of 
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its unceasing throngs across the bridge that juts out into the 
eternal dark. But the slow and solemn movement of the 
music stirs and sustains the soul in the presence of Infinite 
Life and Mystery. 

The structure of “In Memoriam’ 
that of “ The Princess.” The latter is an enchanted castle in an 
enchanted land ; this is a vast cathedral, massive and beautiful, 
the sunlight struggling dim and discolored through its narrow 
windows, the Miserere wailing through its aisles, the dead 
reposing in its narrow chapels and moldering in the vaults 
beneath, while the surges of human life and passion are beating 
upon its walls or breaking in upon its floors. Like such a vast 
eathedra] it must be studied in every part; each detail has a 
meaning ; each helps to form the perfect unity. 

We are wont to think that speech is fleeting and that 
bronze and marble endure. But it is not so! For to-day the 
Parthenon is a heap of ruins, whereas Achilles still bemoans 
Patroclus, old Priam still kneels shuddering at the hand that 
slew his Hector, and craves the mangled body of his son. 
Homer is mightier than Phidias; speech of immortal mind 


’ is quite as wonderful as 


outlasts the crumbling stone. 

Men “shall come and men shall go,” and many hearts shall 
break in bitter sorrow as morning wears to evening in the roll 
of years; “up through lower lives ” shall come the generations 
of the future, “all experience past consolidate in mind and 
frame ;” “ knowledge shall grow from more to more, and mind 
and soul, according well, shall make one music as before, but 
vaster ;” the golden bells of God ring Sut at last the darkness 
of the land, ring in the Christ that is to be, and yet this work 
shall stand. 

Nay, if the inconceivable should come to pass! If, ages 
hence, the language in which it is written should be forgotten 
by the tongues of men, and the name of Arthur Hallam fade 
from out the sky, even then this work shall stand. For not 
since Dante’s wonderful vision has any poem so wrought itself 
into the mind and fiber of the time. There have been, doubt- 
less, greater poets than Tennyson; that question I do not care to 
touch. But there have been no poems in our language which 
have so thrilled the age of which they are a part. Chaucer was 
the poet of a few even in the puny England of his time ; Mil- 
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ton sang his “ Paradise Lost” to a deaf and purblind genera- 
tion; the greatness of Shakespeare was first disclosed to later 
ages; Byron broke, over his epoch, a wave of dazzling splendor ; 

but Tennyson speaks even by the lips of those who will not 
call him master. His spirit preaches in the pulpits of England 
and America; science, with its “little systems,” has halted, 
awe-struck by the piercing ery! If we are saddened with his 
sorrow, we are exalted also with his hope ; when our eyes are 
dazzled with strange knowledge, when we have broken our 
strength upon the walls of utter dark that hide the glory 
from our sight, when our hearts are sick of human failure and 
sore with waiting for the coming of the Kingdom, then the 
golden bells break over us in peals of heartening joy, and the 
vision floats before us of 

That God, which ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 


And one far-off divine event, 
2) sit ; , 
To which the whole creation moves. 


Cuarves J. LItrye. 


Arr. V.—THE TIME RESTRICTION IN THE METHOD- 
IST ITINERANCY. 

In the year 1804 the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church enacted a regulation forbidding her bishops, 
already charged with the duty of fixing the appointments of 
the preachers, to allow a pastor “to remain in the same station 
more than two years successively.” This was the origin of the 
‘“time-limit ” as applied to the pastorate in American Method- 
ism. For some years, or since 1792, a rule had been in force 
limiting the continuous service of a presiding elder on the same 
district to four years; but the power of the bishop to continue 
a pastor in a circuit or station indefinitely, and to displace him 
at his discretion, had remained without restriction. In 1864 
the rule of 1804 was amended, and the time named therein was 
extended to three years, and as thus amended it is still the law 
of the Church. 

In the following discussion, in which I will endeavor to show 
the significance and effect of this law, I shall consider the time- 
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limit, first, with respect to its historical relations, and, second, 
with respect to its utility. 

I. What, then, was the demand, the vecasion, the reason for 
the original enactment of this rule of limitation? At this point 
it is especially needful that the reader of our Church history be 
on his guard against erroneous assumptions and hasty inferences. 

1. No principle developed in the history of Methodism, 
either in England or in America, and at that time recognized 
as essential to Methedist economy, can be cited as demanding 
this new regulation. 

It is true that, about twenty years before, Mr. Wesley in his 
“Deed of Declaration,’ legally incorporating the Wesleyan 
Conference and fixing the basis of title to the property held 
by the Wesleyan Connection, had stipulated that no preacher 
should be appointed “ to the use and enjoyment of any chapel” 
for more than three years successively, except ordained minis- 
ters of the Church of England. But, in seeking to ascertain 
the influence of this restriction, when regarded as tlie example 
of English Methodism, upon the minds of the bishops and 
preachers assembled in the General Conference of 1804, we 
should observe : 

(1.) The general purpose of the “ Deed of Declaration” was 
to secure the use of the Methodist chapels to such preachers as 
Mr. Wesley or (after his death) the Conference might from time 
to time appoint thereto. The issue was first presented in 1782 
by the trustees of the “ preaching house” at Birstal, who in- 
serted in their deed of settlement a clause providing that after 
the death of John and Charles Weslgy the appointment of 
preachers to preach in the chapel should be made by the trust- 
ees and “such members of the Methodist society as had been 
class-leaders for three years” in certain villages of the circuit. 
Wesley was alarmed ; and promptly set himself against this de- 
mand ; but so sharp was the controversy, and so plausible the 
argument used by the trustees, that his own strong will and 
clear judgment were severely tested. Indeed, both he and 
some of his wisest assistants and counselors seem to have 
yielded for the time being. A few months later, however, we 
find him writing to a friend as follows: 


I abhor the thought of giving to twenty men the power to place 
or displace the preacher in their congregations, . . . This must 
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never be the case, while I live, among the Methodists, and Birstal 
is a leading case, the first of an avowed violation of our plan. 
Therefore the point must be carried for the Methodist preachers 
now or never; and I alone can carry it, which I will, God being 
my helper ! * 









This determination led, two years later, to the execution of 
the famous Deed of Declaration. Here I ask the reader to 
observe that the principle at issue, and which that deed was 
designed to establish, was “that the Conference alone shall 
have the power of appointing preachers to preach in Method- 

: ist chapels.” This principle was fundamental, and could not be 
jeopardized without equal peril to Methodism itself. 

(2.) A clause in the deed limiting the period of successive 
appointments to the same circuit or station was necessary to 
complete the terms of the guaranty, which the deed must 
attempt to make absolute. As that instrument secured to the 
Conference the sole power of appointment, so it must guaran- 
ty to all concerned—to the Connection as a whole—a displace- 
ment of preachers sufficiently frequent to prevent their practi- 
cal settlement by any misuse of the appointing power. In 
other words, it guaranteed the itinerancy. The restriction, 
however, by which it did this was due, not to the assumption 
that the Conference would be unable to maintain the itinerancy 
without it, but to the possibility that without it the Conference 

—the hundred men in whom was vested the power of appoint- 
ment—might by collusion with the preacher practically effect 




















his settlement. 

(3.) This restriction was placed so far beyond the limitations 
which Mr. Wesley and the Conference had maintained in the 
exercise of their discretionary power that it was practically 
inoperative ; and in 1804 it had never been regarded as the 
displacing force in the Wesleyan itinerancy, nor as a regula- ; 
tion without whose displacing effect the itinerancy would be 
imperiled. Thus far the itinerancy in England, as well as in 
this country, had been an itineraney maintained and enforced 
in the discretionary exercise of the appointing power. 

(4.) The exception which the Deed of Declaration made 
of “ordained ministers of the Church of England” from the 
three-years’ limitation must have greatly modified the influence 
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of the restriction as an example for American Methodism. | 
do not regard that exception, as many have done, as indicating 
that Mr. Wesley would not have insisted upon maintaining the 
itinerancy had his “ preachers ” been ordained, and by him been 
regarded as pastors of the flock of Christ. On the contrary 
tle facts seem to ie to show that, had all or most of his preach- 
ers been ordained, the occasion for the exception would have 
disappeared, and ministers of the Church of England among 
them would have shared the itinerancy on the same conditions 
as others. From first to last Wesley insisted on the itinerancy. 
Herein he acted wisely ; but when we would estimate the influ- 
euce of his judgment, as expressed in the time-limit feature 
of the system which he instituted, upon the fathers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, his broad distinction between 
preachers and pastors, emphasized as it was by his exception in 
favor of ordained ministers of the Establishment, is not to be 
overlooked. Had the time-limit clause in the Deed of Declara- 
tion been cited in the General Conference of 1804, as setting 
forth with the weight of Mr. Wesley’s authority an essential 
provision in the Methodist itinerancy, the force of such citation 
would have been broken by the vast difference, which it would 
have suggested to every mind, between Mr. Wesley’s churchless 
itinerant evangelism, without a pastorate, and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of America, with the pastorate provided for, 
honored, and encouraged. 

These observations concerning the origin of the rule of limit- 
ation in the Wesleyan itinerancy may serve to show the char. 
acter of those assumptions upon whichyare based certain very 
familiar and specious arguments in defense of the time-limit of 
our Methodist pastorate. We have no evidence that those 
arguments were employed on the floor of the General Confer- 
ence of 1804; and it is hardly supposable that the wise men of 
that body awoke to discover just then and there that the restrict- 
ive clause in Wesley’s Deed of Declaration, framed twenty 
years before, embodied one of the original and fundamental 
principles of Methodist economy, and that without its applica- 
tion the maintenance of the itinerancy would be impossible. 
Certainly this could not have been the case with Bishop Coke, 
who was an active member of that body. No man in the 
world was more familiar with the origin and purpose of that 
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deed than he. He knew every word of it, and all the argu- 
ments by which it was resisted or defended. He had been 
Wesley’s counselor in the troubles which led to it, and partici- 
pated in the controversies to which it gave rise ; and now, as he 
recalled those conflicts and disputes, the issue which memory 
would bring back to him would be, not the need of a time- 
limit to displace the preachers, but the sole power of the Con- 
ference to appoint the preachers to preach in Methodist chap- 
els. The principle which he would recall as vindicated in 
the outcome would be, that the appointing power was to be 
trusted as sufficient and worthy to do the work for which it was 
created. 

So, also, in this country. As every careful reader of Methodist 
history knows, the one almost continuous controversy during 
the formative period of our Church economy related to modi- 
fications of the appointing power, and resulted finally in estab- 
lishing the principle that the power to appoint the preachers 
should remain unrestricted in the hands of the bishops. But 
neither in this controversy nor in any other relating to the 
fundamental principles of the itinerancy was there any sugges- 
tion of the necessity of a constitutional limit to the period of 
ministerial service in the same circuit or station. The bugbear 
of Congregationalism as the alternative of a time-limit in the 
itinerancy was not the argumental device of the fathers in 1804. 
And if four years later, or at the next General Conference, a 
motion had been made to rescind the rule of limitation, 
who could have been found bold enough to incur the ridicule 
which would have greeted the declaration that to repeal that 
rule would put the Methodist Episcopal Church on the road to 
Congregationalism? That declaration is an invention of later 
times. 

2. Nor is there any thing in the history of Methodism, either 
in England or America, previous to 1804, to indicate that those 
upon whom the exercise of the appointing power devolved 
had, in their administration of the itinerancy, discovered the 
necessity of what is now known as the time-limit. It does not 
appear that any exigencies arising in the exercise of their power 
had led them to suggest or desire it. 

I am aware of the use which has been made, in some of the 
many discussions of this vexed question, of a certain letter 
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from Mr. Wesley to Francis Asbury. In that letter, dated 
September 30, 1785, Wesley says : 

At the next Conference it will be worth your while to consider 
deeply whether any preacher should stay in one place three years 
together. I startle at this. It is a vehement alteration in 
Methodist discipline. We have no such custom in England, 
Scotland, or Ireland. 

I myself may perhaps have as much variety of matter as many 
of our preachers, Yet I am well assured, were I to preach three 
years together in one place, both the people and myself would 
grow as dead as stones. Indeed, this is quite contrary to the 
whole economy of Methodism; God has always wrought among 
us by a constant change of preachers.* 

From this it is evident that the “constant change of preach- 
ers,” which Wesley here regards as required by the economy of 
Methodism, involved much greater frequency of change than 
was made necessary by the Deed of Declaration, and that it 
could be effected only by the discretionary exercise of the ap- 
pointing power. The “custom in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land” was not due to that restriction, nor to be protected by 
it, since the changes there, as elsewhere, must remain prac- 
tically as much subject to his judgment or that of the Confer- 
ence as if the restriction did not exist. Indeed, to allow that 
restriction to become operative would be “quite contrary to 
the whole economy of Methodism.” The “ vehement altera- 
tion in Methodist discipline” has by some been supposed to 
refer to some of Mr. Asbury’s appointments, which he intend- 
ed thereby to vehemently disapprove. The Christian Advocate 
(1883, pp. 546, 581) cites the cases of Samuel Spraggs, John 
Dickins, Freeborn Garrettson, and “ &thers,” and afltirms that 
“the plain and obvious reason why Wesley wrote those words 

. is that he knew that these things were going on.” “ They 
explain,” we are told, “ Wesley’s words, and nothing else will.” 
3ut the facts do not sustain this strong assertion.t Spraggs, 
who was employed by the society at New York for five years 
during the Revolutionary War, when the society was not under 


*This letter, which was widely published in the Methodist Church papers in 
1883 as a relic recovered from a volume out of print, may be found in Emory's 
Defense of Our Fathers (edition 1880), p. 121. 

+ The reader is here referred to the Conference Minutes, to Wakeley’s Lost 
Chapters (xxx, xxxi), and to Stevens’s History Methodist Episcopal Church, vol: i, 
p, 419. 
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Asbury’s adininistration, and who was appointed there in con- 
nection with John Dickins immediately after the war, left the 
itineraney and joined the Episcopalians more than two years 
before Wesley’s letter was written. At that time, also, Dick- 
ins had completed his second year in New York, and been on 
the Bertie Cireuit about five months. Garrettson had never 
been more than a year and seven months in one place, and 
that only once, and at the time of Wesley’s writing had been 
nine months, reckoning from the time of his appointment, a 
missionary in Nova Scotia. As for the “others,” what were 
they? From the first Conference, in 1773, no preacher had 
been kept by appointment in the same place “three years to- 
gether.” * In all this time there had been only thirteen ap- 
pointments for a second year, and some of these were shortened 
a half year by “change after six months;” and when Wesley 
was penning his letter there was not, and for several months 
had not been, a single preacher on a charge for the second 
year. What then did he see to “startle at?” The occa- 
sion of his letter must remain a matter of conjecture. But, 
whatever it was, his advice must have had reference, not to the 
enactment of a law forbidding preachers to remain in the 
same place longer than three years, but to Asbury’s dis- 
cretionary exercise of the appointing power; and by the “ next 
Conference” he must have meant, not the General Confer- 
ence, which did not then exist, but simply the annual oceasion 
on which his appointments were made. He would have Asbury 
consider whether Ae would continue “a preacher in one place 
more than three years together.” The advice related solely to 
his personal administration, and not to the making of rules, 
and thus emphasizes the very principle which the rule would 
infringe. 

We are aware, also, that it is affirmed that the difficulties en- 
countered in the administration of the itineraney during the 
twenty years between the organization of the Church and the 
General Conference of 1804, had disclosed the necessity of en- 
acting the time-limit as a permanent and fundamental principle 
of Methodist economy. If such were the case the historical 









*Spraggs’s case during the Revolutionary War had nothing to do with the 


administration. 


administration of the itinerancy, because the society he served was not under that 
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phenomena are inexplicable. We ouglit to find some evidence 
that the enactment was regarded as one of the decisive events 
in Methodist history, some record of previous discussions con- 
cerning it, some foresight of its necessity, some opposition de- 
laying its enactment, and, when it was once effected, some con- 
gratulation of the Church on her deliverance from a foreseen 
peril. We should look also for some prominence to be given 
to the record of the event, such as has been accorded to other 
decisive movements in the Church. But we find nothing of 
the kind. No expression has been found in the writings of 
Coke, Asbury or Whatcoat expressing their desire for such a 
rule or suggesting that it would be a desirable feature in our 
Church economy, and no historian has found material to justify 
much more than a mere incidental mention of its enactment. 
Lee mentions it as a “ better plan” adopted “to prevent any 
preacher from wishing or expecting to remain more than two 
years in one place.” Bangs, who wrote fully concerning all 
important measures, merely mentions without comment the 
passage of the rule. Stevens uses stronger language, and 
says, by what authority we know not—certainly not Asbury 
himself, but probably simply emphasizing Lee’s testimony—that 
“ Asbury rejoiced in the new rule as a great relief to the ap- 
pointing power.” Let us concede all that these expressions can 
imply in the absence of any testimony from the bishops them- 
selves. Is this the treatment that would be accorded to an 
event which should be recognized as establishing a fundamen- 
tal principle, without which, it has been said, “the itinerancy 
would be but a rope of sand?” * e 

One general fact should be borne in mind. During what 
may justly be regarded as the formative period of our Church 
economy, when its essential principles were most severely 
tested; when the permanency of the itinerancy was still in 
doubt; when the restriction of the appointing power in the 
hands of the bishops was fiercely contended for; when the 
exercise of that power principally by a single man, subjected 
him to suspicion, and often provoked opposition and dissen- 
sion ; when the hardships of the itineraney were such that few 
preachers could think of marrying, and an alarming number of 
them were compelled to locate every year; when the difference 


* Dr. Daniel Curry. 
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between the hardships incident to the extended cireuits, espe- 
cially on the frontier, and the comforts afforded by the few 
city pastorates strongly tempted some preachers to seek and 
cling to the latter; when the appointing power strenuously, 
and, as some thought, tyrannieally, insisted on very brief terins 
of ministerial service—through all this period the itinerancy was 
successfully administered without the aid of the time-limit. 

That. Mr. Asbury was annoyed and embarrassed at times by 
the pressure brought to bear to influence his appointments need 
not be doubted. He was a man of tender sympatliy as well as 
of clear judgment and strong will, and the circumstances of the 
work in his day were often such as to put him in a strait be- 
tween his sympathy and his sense of duty. But those who 
build their historical defense of the time-limit upon alleged 
exigencies in Asbury’s administration illustrating its necessity 
should look well to the exact relations of the cases cited. The 
ease of Hammett at Charleston is one of them. Coming from 
the West Indies, a regular preacher of the Wesleyan Connec- 
tion, he was employed in Charleston, where he came imme- 
diately into favor with the people, who earnestly importuned 
Asbury for his continuance among them. “ None but Mr. 
Hammett would do for them,” he said. Failing to accomplish 
his purpose through Asbury he withdrew, organized a society 
of his own, and headed a weak and short-lived secession. * 
But the history shows beyond dispute that there was nothing 
whatever in the elements of this case that the time-limit would 
have cured. Asbury confesses that he was * distressed ” by it, 
but his distress was occasioned, as he himself testifies, by “ the 
uneasiness of our people, who claim a right to choose their own 
preachers, a thing quite new among Methodists.” + Alluding 
to this secession, he says : 

Mr. Hammett had three grand objections to us: 1. The Amer- 
ican preachers insulted him; 2. His name was not printed in the 
Minutes; 3. The nota bene cautioning minute was directed against 
him. ... We are considered by him as seceders from Methodism, 
because we do not wear gowns and powder, and because we did 
not pay sufficient respect to Mr. Wesley. 

Can the reader discover here any grievance which would 
have been prevented by a rule declaring that no preacher 


*Primitive Methodists + Journal, vol. ii, p. 110 
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should be allowed to stay longer than a specified number of 
years in the same circuit or station? Can he find any reason 
to conclude that if such a rule had existed at that time the 
Hammett secession would not have taken place ¢ 

The same with the case of O'Kelly. The point in contro- 
versy with him was the right of appeal for every preacher, in 
the matter of his appointment, from the bishops to the General 
Conference. For this he contended earnestly, with the zeal of 
profound conviction and intense feeling, and perhaps with the 
persistency of a too imperious will. But, defeated, he withdrew 
from the Church, taking many with him. This was in 1792. 
Years afterward it was “said” (so Robert Emory puts it in 
his History of the Discipline) that the rule adopted by that 
Conference, forbidding the bishops to allow an elder to preside 
in the same district more than four years successively, was in- 
troduced in consequence of the “evil results” of O’Kelly’s 
“ protracted term” in the southern part of Virginia, where he 
had “thus acquired a power to injure the Church which other- 
wise he would not have possessed.” This traditional explana- 
tion, to make it harmonious with the facts, needs some modifi- 
cation; but let it pass as substantially correct. It serves to 
show, what the general history of the case also indicates, that 
the rnle was designed as an expedient to meet a particular 
emergency, which was due to circumstances peculiar to that 
time, rather than as a provision for all times and all conditions. 
Certainly, if its enactment was looked upon as the introduction 
of the time-limit principle into the economy of the Church, it 
is very strange that the rule did not, 4uring the twelve years 
that elapsed between that event and 1804, suggest the remedy 
for the dangers by which, it is affirmed, the itinerancy was im- 
periled! Strange, indeed, that it did not suggest to Asbury 
how readily he might obtain that “great relief” for which he 
was sighing and in which, at length, he so “rejoiced.” Could 
he have been so slow to seek such an application of a principle 
already incorporated into Methodist economy as would give 
him the “aid” without which, it is claimed, he “ could not,” 
and was himself convinced that he could not, administer the 


itineraney ¢* 


*In the Methodist Quarterly Review, 1880, page 332, Dr. J. M. Buckley, referring 
to the O'Kelly case, and the use which he had made in the preceding number of 
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Let us now examine the circumstances under which the rule 
was finally enacted. What do they indicate ? 

As the result of twenty years of successful administration 
under the most trying conditions, the itinerancy was now more 
prosperous and more firmly grounded than ever before. That 
fact ought to count for something. 

There is no evidence that any of the bishops, Coke, Asbury, 
or Whateoat, all of whom were present and had the same 
right as other members of the Conference to make motions and 
participate in discussions, and did so, even suggested the need 
of the time-limit rule. Their silence is also significant. 

In absence of other testimony I turn at once to a letter by 
the venerable Aaron Hunt, first published in Zhe Christian 
Advocate and Journal, March 6, 1851,* in which, it is claimed, 
the writer gave “a fall account of all the circumstances which 
led to the enactment of the two-years’ rule.” + Mr. Hunt says: 


The cireumstanees which led to the adoption of that rule are 
not fully known at this day. Soon after the commencement of 
the present century two or three cases occurred that gave the 
bishop great annoyance. Some preachers finding themselves in 
pleasant stations, and by the aid of self-constituted committees— 
helieving, of course, that they could do better in the place than 
any one else—objected to removal, while the more pious part of 
the society would have preferred a change; but the officious com- 
mittee prevailed. One of those unhappy cases came under our 
personal knowledge, when in company with the bishop, which 
gave the venerable Asbury much anxiety, seeing that to remove 
the incumbent would rend the society, and to leave him would 
result in injury to the Church. Finally, they prevailed, and evil 
followed. In conversation with the bishop we suggested the 
above rule, to which he pleasantly replied, “So, then, you would 
restrict the appointing power?” “ Nay, sir,” was the reply;” 
“we would aid its execution, for, in the present case, it seems to 
be deficient.” 
the Review of the various difficulties which Asbury encountered in administering 
the itinerancy, says: “It was clearly shown that Asbury could not move the pre- 
siding elders without the aid of a time-limit; that as late as 1794 he desired the 
preachers to change every six months, and that in 1804 the General Conference 
was compelled to make a rule limiting the time to two years, because Asbury had 
not been able to witlistand the pressure, and had appointed some for three years. 
If it is a non sequitur to conclude from such premises that Asbury could not main- 
tain the itinerancy against localizing tendencies, a true sequence in historical rea- 
soning will be difficult to find.” 

* Signed “ Luther.” 

+ Dr. Buckiey, in Methodist Quarterly Review, 1880, p. 333. 
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His laconic reply of “So, so!” encouraged me at the ensuing 
General Conference of 1804 to present the resolution, which was 
signed and seconded by the Rev. Joseph Totten, of the Philadel- 
phia Conference. When it was read by the secretary one ob- 
served that such a rule would limit the episcopacy; another, 
that it would tacitly station for two years (for at that day 
preachers were gener: ally removed every year). Of course, it was 
iaid on the table for the present. It was talked over out of doors, 
and scanned in all its bearings by the fireside, and, when called up 
again, after some discussion, it passed with a very general vote.” 


It would be no impeachment of the veracity or candor of this 
estimable witness if we should find some discrepancy between 
his recollection, at the age of eighty-one years, and the facts 
as recorded at the time, which are as follows: 1. In revising 
the Discipline it was read and considered “chapter by chapter, 
section by section, and paragraph by paragraph,” and all mo- 
tions for amendments were made at the time of the reading, 

The Conference required all resolutions to be presented in 
writing, and passed to the secretary’s table, after being read by 
themover. 3. The time-limit resolution was moved, not by Aaron 
Hunt, but by George Daugherty. 4. It was not “laid on the 
table for the present,” but was voted on and carried immedi- 
ately, and was the last of a number of important questions 
passed upon in a three-hours’ session on Saturday forenoon. 
5. On Monday morning the question was reverted to in the 


following order: 


Brother Bruce moved for an explanation of the amendment to 
the second answer of the third question, fourth section, on Brother 
Daugherty’s motion, viz., whether the mle then passed have a 
retrospective reference to former stations,* or only relates to sta- 
tions that shall be made in the future. 

Brother Taylor moved that the amendment last mentioned be 
reconsidered. Lost. 

Brother Lee moved that the rule go into operation from this 
Conference. Lost. 

Brother Waters moved that the amendment do not operate in 
respect to the three next northern Conferences, Carried.t 


Here the record ends. The reader can compare it with Mr. 
Hunt's statement. 
The occasion for this amendment, as stated in the above let- 


* In Conferences that had recently held their sessions. 
¢ Journal of General Conference, 1804. 
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ter, was the occurrence, “soon after the present century,” of 
two or three cases that gave the bishop “ great annoyance.” 
This suggests another examination of facts. Of the four hun- 
dred traveling preachers in connection with the Annual Con- 
ferences at that time only twenty-seven liad been on their pres- 
ent circuits or stations more than one year. Most of these ap- 
pointments were large circuits, some of which were on tlie 
frontier, while others presented so much of hardship that to be 
retained on them for a second year could searcely be consid- 
ered a mark of episcopal favor or the object of selfish ambi- 
tion. Of these twenty-seven preachers there were three who 
had been three years without change of appointments; and by 
going back to the Conferences whose sessions had recently been 
held we find two more of this class—five in all, and no more, 
since “commencement of the present century.” Can the two 
or three cases referred to by Mr. Hunt be found among thein / 
Why had Tobias Gibson been held four years at Natchez? Let 
his name and the name of the circuit.answer: he was kept there 
because his heroism was adequate to the severe and protracted 
demand for self-sacrifice in that distant missionary field. No 
suspicion of self-seeking can ever touch the name of that first 
pioneer of Methodism in the southern Mississippi valley. 
Tlie same may be said of William Gassoway, whose conversion 
from profligacy was characterized by repentance so protracted 
and so profound as to saturate his whole life with humility ; 
whom Stevens characterizes as a “saint and apostle,” and of 
whom Bishop Capers speaks as “that most godly man and best 
of ministers.” His staying three years on a large and expand- 
ing circuit on the extreme southern frontier, in the midst of 
poverty and with a family on his hands to support, needs no 
other explanation than his heroism and his adaptation to the 
field to which he was sent. Hamilton Jefferson was serving a 
third year on Fairfax Cireuit in Virginia. It is said of him 
that “his talents as a preacher were not of the most brilliant 
kind;” his cireuit was not one of the “pleasant stations” to 
which Aaron Hunt refers ; and, as his Conference affirmed when 
commemorating his virtues, he was “ respectful and subinissive 
to his superiors.” Evidently, then, it was not his appointment 
that “gave the bishop great annoyance.” Thomas Morrell 
had been three years in New York; but that scarred veteran 
15—¥IFTH SERIES, VOL. Iv. 
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of the Revolution, himself a military officer, never chafed under 
the discipline of the itinerancy. Besides, as with Jonathan 
and David, the soul of Morrell was knit with the soul of 
Asbury. It could not but be that Morrell was where Asbury 
wanted him and was ready to leave on command. There 
is but one case left—that of Cyrus Stebbins, who had been 
four years at Albany. Concerning him there is room for 
suspicion. Indeed, papers still extant show that his case is 
the one which Mr. Hunt mentions as having come under his 
“personal knowledge.” To remove Stebbins, then, in the dis- 
cretionary exercise of the appointing power would, we are told, 
“rend the society.” But if this were the view which the Con- 
ference had of the situation, it is very strange that it exempted 
the three northern Conferences, in one of which Albany was 
situated, from operation of the new rule for one year; and it is 
more strange that Asbury did not wait for the time-limit to do 
what, it is affirmed, he “ cou/d not” do, but did remove Steb- 
bins immediately after the General Conference, on his own 
judgment of what ought to be done, and that, too, without 
injury to the society. And still the wonder grows, when we 
observe that, though he removed Stebbins, he took advantage 
of the year’s exemption of the northern Conferences to appoint 
silly Hibbard, of the New York Conference, and Aaron Hum- 
phrey, of the New England Conference, to their respective 
circuits for a third year. Manifestly, he continued to the very 
last to exercise his judgment to the full extent of his liberty in 
making the appointments. 

It is not difficult, however, to beliewe that there were “two 
or three cases” that gave the bishop “great annoyance.” That 
of Stebbins was doubtless one of them; that of the popular, 
discontented Thomas Lyell, who located at the end of his sec- 
ond year in Boston and soon joined the Episcopalians, was, 
perhaps, another; and among the thousand appointments made 
in the four years since the century began, the third * unhappy 
ease” could probably be found. But these eases, which, accord- 
ing to Hunt’s own testimony, furnished the occasion for the enact- 
ment of the new rule, also indicate its nature and purpose. Its 
whole aspect in the light of the history here traced is, not that 
of a fundamental principle in Methodist economy, but that of 
an expedient to meet the exigencies of the times. Such it was, 
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and such it must have been to pass the General Conference of 
{504 on the heels of a sharp debate * which put the defenders 
of the episcopacy again on guard against every measure that 
would signify the permanent restriction of the appointing 
power. As such it served the immediate purpose of its authors, 
und as such it should be treated, whether assailed or de. 
fended, whether approved or condemned, whether preserved o: 
abolished. 

If. This brings us to consider the wti/ity of the rule under 
discussion. Here a correct judgment depends on keeping in 
inind the immediate and express purpose of the time-limit, the 
service it has rendered, and the advantages sacrificed for the 
sake of that service. Thus we see, for instance, how irrelevant 
to this question of utility is the comparison of the advantages 
and disadvantages of the itinerancy with those of the settled 
pastorate, since the itinerancy is not the time-limit and was 
not created by or based upon it. In the same view we perceive 
how groundless is the assumption of any proven inability of 
the appointing power to administer the itineraney without the 
aid of the time limitation. The real question is the practical 
difference between an ¢tinerancy without a time-limit and an 
itinerancy with it. In Asbury’s day this difference was not 
precisely the same as it is now. It wasa practical question for 
the men of that day to consider with reference to the exigen 
cies of their times. Whether or not on the whole they decided 
wisely we need not trouble ourselves to ascertain. We may, 
however, consider the etfect of their action. 

Here it may be conceded that the fathers builded even better 
than they knew; that providence led them to enact a rule 
which, exceeding the wisdom of their purpose, served during 
the trial period of the itinerancy—when the very principle on 
which it was based was frequently at issue and prophets of 
evil were predicting its failare—to strengthen the system and 
to assert its permanency. That rule did emphasize the itine: 
ancy. It did write the word upon the banner of the young 
Church. It did declare a settled conviction that the itinerancy 
was to abide with Methodism. This manifestation of faith and 
purpose helped to fix its place in the ecelesiasticism of the age, 
and to hold it firmly until it should become rooted and be able 


* On elective presiding eldership. 
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to stand in the strength of its acknowledged merits. This, be 
yond the “relief” which it was intended to furnish to the ap- 
pointing power, was the grand purpose which the fathers of 
1804 unconsciously served in the enactment of the limitation. 
But it entailed some sacrifice. In a careful study of the 
early administration of the Church I have been impressed with 
the obvious fact that, with perhaps the exception of Stebbins 
at Albany, no appointment during the whole of Asbury’s ad 
ministration was made or could have been made with a more 
intelligent and conscientious regard to the special needs of the 
work than the few which he made for the third and fourth 
years to the same stations or circuits. This would naturally be 
so, because of Asbury’s general preference for very short terms, 
and his determination to keep up “a circulation of the preach- 
ers;” but the facts, as I have already intimated, sustain the 
presumption with almost surprising force. To forbid the mak- 
ing of any more such appointments beyond the limit of two 
years, as those of Gibson at Natchez, Gassoway on the Santee 
and Catawba Circuit, Hamilton Jefferson at Fairfax, Aaron 
Humphrey at Hallowell, Thomas Morrell in New York, Billy 
Hibbard at Dutchess, Henry Willis * and John MeClaskey in 
Baltimore, was certainly a sacritice of great possibilities of usc- 
fulness which the practical wisdom of Asbury had hitherto ad- 
vantageously improved. And the sacrifice was not for his 
time only: it continued to increase with the rapid increase of 
these possibilities, in connection with the growth of the Church 
and the extension of the field of its operations. It has to some 
extent been obviated, especially by tlt exception which ex- 
empts missionaries from the operation of the time-limit; but in 
the general field of the itinerancy the loss caused by prevent- 
ing those appointments which exceptional circumstances and 
needs have indicated as especially desirable has been so great 
as to call for further modification of the rule or for its repeal. 
In Asbury’s time this loss might not, on the whole, have been 
so great as not to be easily compensated; but it has gradually 
increased as the real itinerancy, the traveling evangelism of his 


* The obituary of Henry Willis in the Conference Minutes mentions him as 
supernumerary all the time he was in Baltimore, but the historians seem to have 
followed the lists of appointments, which show him supernumerary only during 
his last, or fourth, year. 
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day, has been displaced by the interchanging pastorate of the 
present. When the appointments generally were large circuits, 
and a great majority of the preachers were only occasional vis- 
itors to their several congregations, there was comparatively 
small demand for that wide range of personal qualities and 
tninisterial qualifications which the Methodist pastorate now 
requires, and hence, in general, there was far less need of the 
widest liberty in the exercise of the appointing power for 
the adaptation of men to places than now exists. There was 
then but little danger of damage by “misfits” or of great 
loss in any respect in changing preachers every year from cir- 
cuit to cireuit, while there was a probability of some consid- 
erable gain through the freshness and effectiveness of their 
preaching. 

If the purpose of this article were to compare the utility of 
the rule of limitation in Asbury’s time with its utility to day, 
I should dwell on the great changes that eighty-four years 
have brought about in the conditions under which the work 
of the Methodist ministry is to be done; but I must lea¥e this 
fruitful field to the intelligence of the reader—and to his as- 
tonishment also, if for the first time he shall give it more than 
a cursory exainination. We of the present generation should 
consider the utility of the time-limit in the “itinerancy” as 
it now is with reference to present conditions and demands. 

The following are some of the most important consid- 
erations which should influence and determine our judgment 
at this point : 

1. The time-limit is a restriction of the appointing power, 
and to the extent to which it becomes operative as a substi- 
tute for that power in the displacement of pastors it must dis- 
credit the principle on which the itinerancy is based. Whier- 
ever the power of appointment may be lodged—whether in 
the hands of the Conference, as in England, or in the hands 
of the bishops alone, as in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
or in the hands of the bishops in conjunction with some co- 
ordinate or associate authority—the fundamental theory of the 
itinerancy is, that the appointments shall be wholly subject to 
the discretionary exercise of that power. The little discredit 
brought upon this principle by the rule of limitation when it 
was seldom operative was recompensed by the needed em- 
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phasis which it put upon the itinerancy itself; but now, when 
the itinerancy needs no such emphasis, and when the rule is 
often operative, and that, too, in connection with local pastor- 
ates and under circumstances which render both pastors and 
churches intensely conscious of its existence, the discredit re- 
ferred to is serious and damaging. Indeed, with the general 
public, and, we fear, with the great mass of Methodists also, 
the effect is to fix attention on the ru/e rather than on the 
principle, and to make it stand out as the essential thing in 
Methodist economy. 

2. Another consideration, implied in the foregoing but de- 
serving special mention, is that the rule or limitation excludes 
the displacing of pastors (a most important part of the bishop’s 
work) to a great extent from the scope of that prayerful, intel- 
ligent judgment which is supposed to be exercised in the mak- 
ing of the appointments. Will any one say that the displace- 
ment of pastors is less important than their appointment to 
new fields of labor? The question of removing a pastor who 
has been only one or two years in a place is often the most 
serious question which the bishop and his advisers are called 
upon to consider. The pastor may have been successful; he 
may have won the hearts of his people, and indications may 
point to still greater prosperity, perhaps to a rich harvest of 
souls, as the result of his continuance in the same service for 
another year. But there is a demand for him elsewhere. Shall 
he be removed? His removal is the serious question; his 
appointment, in the event of his removal, is clearly indicated. 
He is consulted; his presiding elder gs consulted; and they 
both make the matter a subject of prayer. The bishop is in 
doubt, and he also seeks divine guidance. And why not? 
Such deliberation and prayerfulness forcibly and beautifully 
illustrate the theory of the itinerancy. But suppose that that 
pastor has reached the end of his third year, with precisely the 
sume demand for his reappointment. Prayer is now useless! 
And how often are prayer and episcopal judgment thus pre 
cluded! Nearly or quite one third of the removals of pastors 
which take place every year in our itinerancy are effected 
without prayer, without thought, without judgment, by this 
arbitrary limitation ; and the rule makes it possible that a/7 the 


removals shall be so made! Does not such a rule fearfully dis- 
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credit a system that professes to be based upon the intelligent 
exercise of an appointing power 4 

3. A law limiting the time for which any pastor may be re- 
appointed to the same charge is sure, in the course of a few 
years, to compel some inopportune appointments, such as will 
occur at times in the midst of revivals or at critical moments in 
important church enterprises. If such emergencies could be 
foreseen a year in advance they might sometimes, perhaps, be 
provided for by anticipating the change of pastors and secur- 
ing for the approaching exigencies the men who would be best 
titted to meet them, and who would not necessarily be removed 
until the special occasion for their services had passed. But 
they cannot be foreseen, and, besides, nearly every such emer- 
geucy grows directly out of the work of the incumbent pastor. 
Wherever the limit is placed, the inopportune removal will be 
the occasional result; and in almost every Conference, among 
the large number of removals made in the course of a few 
years, there will be many cases of this character. The result 
in many Conferences, as seen in a review of the history of their 
several charges, is not always pleasant to contemplate. Lincoln 
applied the principle of his homely maxim, “ Never swap 
horses while crossing a stream,” in the hour of the nation’s 
crisis. It would have been lamentable if he had found himself 
compelled by the national Constitution to “swap horses ” at that 
very hour. If the maxim is worth any thing, it cannot be wise 
to start out on a long journey under contract to swap horses at 
every third milestone whether a stream be there or not. 

4. An itineraney with a brief pastoral term limited by law 
must, in the nature of the case, compel every pastor to surren- 
der that personal influence which is acquired by intimate 
acquaintance with his people, despite the fact that it is mani- 
festly necessary to his greatest usefulness. It is true that this 
element of power is not the only consideration that should 
determine his fitness for the particular field of labor in which 
it has been acquired: he may possess it, and still be deficient in 
other requisite qualifications for the work in hand. But in it- 
self it is of great value, and is always requisite in order that the 
pastor may be at his best ; and no pastor, while thus at his best, 
should be compelled to surrender it without large and ade- 


quate compensation for the loss. Does the arbitrary limitation 
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always secure such compensation to the pastor? To the cireuit- 
rider of former times, who continued for the most part to be a 
stranger to his people, and often was the more useful because 
he was such, this consideration was of comparatively small im- 
portance. It is the pastorate that most fully utilizes acquaint: 
nee and personal intluence; and this fact suggests, at least, 
that in carrying the time-limit regulation over from the large 
circuit to the pastorate we have carried it beyond the sphere 
ot its usefulness. This remark is applicable to the general 
work of the ministry; but both in the cities and in the little 
villages, both in the older Conferences and in new fields on 
the pccihaecniineciliim in fact, and in all the cliurches— 
there is often some special work to be done which nothing 
but the continuous, wisely directed, and indefinitely protracted 
efforts of a pastor intimately acquainted with the people can 
accomplish. In the city the position of leadership must be 
gained, without which it is impossible to direct the energies of 
the Church, hold it in its proper relations to the religious and 
benevolent enterprises of a vigorous Christian community, or 
sustain it amid the rivalries that call for ceaseless vigilance 
and wise counsels; and such leadership is sometimes depend- 
ent on a knowledge that is slowly acquired. Under these cir- 
cumstances the frequent arbitrary interruption of pastoral rela- 
tions pre vents the success that would otherwise be possil le. In 
the village some pernicious error may be flourishing under Jocal 
conditions that must be thoroughly studied and skillfully and 
patiently dealt with; or some evil social custom may have been 
fostered by influences that can be successfully resisted only by 
long and steady pressure, or bygthe corrective force of right 
teaching skillfully and personally applied. Here the minister 
who is adapted to the work in hand, and has gained an advan- 
tage by acquaintance with the elements with which he has to 
deal, is invaluable, and, until his work is done, he cannot be su- 
perseded by a stranger without peril to the interests involved. 
On the frontier, amid the rush of immigration to new towns, the 
pastor must, so far as his church is concerned, be the agent of 
union to bring together the old and new elements. His sue- 
cess in the work of gathering in the “new-comers” is often 
largely dependent upon an intimate acquaintance with resident 
families, and an acquired command of the social forces of the 
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place. These illustrations of the variety of special interests 
which may be jeopardized by a frequent and compulsory 
change of pastors are sufficient to show that the Church which 
organizes its pastorate on the basis of such changes, ecclesiasti- 
cally and arbitrarily predestinated, must expect to sacrifice in 
sume degree a very important element of pastoral power. 

5. The zeal and success of every pastor is somewhat depend- 
ent upon the hope which he bases on the possibilities connected 
with his own labors. He naturally desires to build on the 
foundation which his own hands have laid, and will cheerfully 
labor on in obscurity and hardship for the promotion of an en- 
terprise committed to his care until success crowns his endeav- 
ors. There is, it is true, much of support and encouragement 
to the Methodist minister in the thought that he sustains a 
pastoral relation to the Chureh as a whole. Theoretically, the 
world is his parish, and this relation is one source of compen- 
sation for some of the sacrifices which the itinerancy necessa- 
rily involves. It is true, also, that there is no inspiration really 
worthy of the Methodist ministry but that which leads to a 
self-absorbing zeal for Christ and his cause; but it is neverthe- 
less beyond dispute that the sublimest heroism, the purest and 
most exalted devotion, intensifies the consciousness of one’s 
identification with one’s own work. This principle suggests a 
kind of loss which a Church may ineur by positively forbidding 
any of its pastors to remain more than three years in one place. 

I do not here intend to intimate that long terms of pastoral 
service are always, or even frequently, necessary to insure the 
full measure of the pastor’s usefulness in any one place; but 
sometimes their possibility is necessary to this end. Much less 
would I confidently affirm that it belongs to the mission of 
Methodism to build up immense congregations whose size and 
coherence shall be due chiefly to the powerful personality of 
their respective pastors. Vor would I confidently assert the 
contrary, or affirm that a Beecher, a Parker, a Talmage, and a 
Spurgeon in our Church would be a force too mighty for 
Methodism to utilize. If four or five such congregations as 
theirs should be developed in this country under our system 
of appointments, with the time-limit abolished, who would be 
authorized to declare it a misfortune to Methodism or to tlie 
evangelical Christianity of our times? Were the Brooklyn 
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Plymouth Chureh in Methodisin to-day it would soon find a 
worthy successor of its lamented pastor; and the search for him 
would be made not in the name of a theology bearing a per- 
sonal image and superscription, but in the name of a Church 
whose symbols of faith are the same in all the world. The 
possibility of a few such churches (and few they would be at 
most) need not frighten us. Their development under Meth- 
odist economy would be extremely improbable and could easily 
be prevented; but to decree in advance that they shall never 
exist would be to intrench somewhat upon the domain of Provi- 
dence. Methodisin, now in its manhood, tullgrown and strong, 
can afford to accept any responsibility that may come through 
the unrestricted application of the principle on which it is 
based. 

6. Experience shows that the rule of limitation often tempts 
both pastors and people to protract the term of pastoral service 


> ; 
under strained relations beyond the period of usefulness. This 


it did when the limit was two years; it does the same now under 
the limit of three years; and the same effect is manifest in those 
Churches which have an itinerancy with the term extended to 
four and five years. This result under the rule is inevitable, 
and so manifest is it that many have been led to think that the 
average pastoral term, with no time-limit, would be shorter 
than at present. I do not so think, but I can see that the flexi- 
bility which the absence of the time-limit would give would 
permit more of real itinerancy where it is needed, and longer 
pastorates where they would best serve the Church. 

These, as I have said, are some of the considerations which 
should determine our judgment respecting the present utility 
of the restriction. Their effect is to condemn the rule, as a 
hinderance and embarrassment to the itinerancy. 

The counter arguments, in favor of the rule, base the claim 
of utility made in its behalf chiefly upon the general principle, 
that safety requires that discretionary power shall be linited by 
the provisions and positive injunctions of law. Obedience to 
law, it is affirmed, is secured much more easily than obedience 
to men, since the natural tendency of tle governed, under 
even slight provocation, is to suspect the motives that control 
the discretionary exercise of power. Upon this principle 
it is claimed that the rude saves both ministers and churches 
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from a perilous and, sometimes ruinous, strain upon their 
loyalty.* 

The philosophieal ground of this argument renders it worthy 
of consideration. But rejoinder is made as follows: (1.) The 
loyalty of Methodist ministers is due, not to the fact that the 
law of the Church forbids any of them to stay more than three 
years on any circuit or station, but to the intelligence and sin- 
cerity with which each has consecrated himself to the ministry 
under a system which at the outset required of him that his 
tield of labor should be constantly subject to the will of an ap- 
pointing power. His surrender to this demand was the test of 
his acceptance of the itinerancy, and continues to be both the 
explanation and test of his loyalty. (2.) The loyalty of churches 
also is due to the preference which their members have for an 
ecclesiastical system under which they accept pastors at the 
hands of an appointing power; and un administration which 
should test their obedience by an. occasional removal, in the 
exercise of episcopal discretion, of a pastor whom they would 
retain would be more favorable to the preservation of their 
loyalty than a regulation which enables them to anticipate his 
removal and select his successor. (3.) Under the present rule 
two thirds or a larger proportion of the removals of pastors, 
occurring every year, are effected without the aid of the 
time-limit, and it is not presumed that there is more loyalty 
on the part of ministers or churches than there would be if 
the proportion should be largely increased by extending the 
time to four or five years. The argument is, that a propor- 
tion which may be indefinitely increased without incurring 
danger may be safely increased until it includes the whole. 
(4.) Whatever dissatisfaction would be caused by the exercise 
of discretionary power on the part of the bishops, it is a ques- 
tion whether it would exceed that now caused by the arbitrary 
time-limit. 7 

But it is claimed—putting the foregoing argument in a 
more concrete form—that but for the time-limit a popular 
preacher of great personal power would be able, during an 
extended pastorate, so to fortify himself in his position that 
the bishop would be unable to dislodge, him without provok- 

*See this argument strongly stated by FE. O. Haven, D.D., Methodist Quarterly 
Review, 1878, p. 404. 
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ing a revolt, even when his removal should be manifestly de- 
manded either for the good of his people or by the greater 
need of his services elsewhere. To this it is replied: (1.) In 
the nature of the case — considering the obligations which 
Methodist ministers assume in their entrance upon the itin- 
erancy, and the importance of loyalty in its bearing upon the 
standing of both ministers and churehes—tie instances of such 
disobedience would be very rare; perhaps rarer and less troub- 
lesome than those of disobedience and revolt under the present 
law. (2.) The possible defections caused by such exercise of 
authority are to be considered only in comparison with those 
caused by the friction of our present method. 

There are many minor arguments, pro and con, bearing on 
the question of the probable effect of rescinding the rule of 


mining force in this discussion, they are not here produced. 

From the premises here presented I am led to these con- 
clusions: 

1. The time-limit in our itinerancy has neither historical nor 
philosophie ground for a claim to be regarded an essential part 
of Methodist economy. 

2. Great as the utility of the itinerancy continues to be, there 
is how none in the time-limit itself. 

3. Though it would not be wise to force the repeal of the 
rule in opposition to the sentiment of the Church, yet the 
sooner the Church shall demand its repeal the sooner will she 
be able to utilize to the best advantages the forees at her 
command. O. H. Warren. 
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Art. VI—THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
THE SOUTH. 
I1as the Methodist Episcopal Church a mission in the South 
beyond her work among the colored people? After more than 
twenty years of occupancy and enlargement in this field, many 
of our own people in the North are inquiring whether there is 
really any call for the prosecution of our work among the white 
population of the Southern States. Our own people in the 
South have no doubts about the “call;” but those of the 
Southern Methodist Church believe there is no mission for our 
Chureh here. This is a very grave question, and one upon 
which many good men differ. Many of our people, through 
lack of knowledge of the situation, have failed to appreciate 
our past success and present opportunities, and have been 
somewhat too easily led to believe that, for any thing more than 
to help the colored people, the Methodist Episcopal Church has 
accomplished nothing that the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, would not have done in her absence. For all who be- 
lieve that our Church is called to be in the South there will 
be many perplexing questions to solve as to what the work is 
and how it shall be done. It is the purpose of this paper to 
present some facts and arguments showing the correctness of 
that belief, and how it has happened that there has not been a 
better understanding in the North about this work, upon which 
has been expended over three million dollars in twenty years. 
Upon the threshold of every door we enter here this ques- 
tion meets us: “ How will your work affect the fraternity that 
is being cultivated between the North and South?” It would 
seem, on its face, that any thing that hastens the era of good- 
will between the two great sections of our land must be good, 
and that any thing which postpones that day should not be 
encouraged. And this is the ground upon which we have 
been urged to give up the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the Southern field. This peace argument has been 
greatly re-enforced from the consideration of great commercial 
interests to be promoted by fraternity. But shall we seek for 
the earliest peace, and obtain it at any cost? Nay, let us, rather, 
seek for a peace that will endure. 
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It is worth careful inquiry to ascertain if, peradventure, we 
may not have been running too fast after fraternity. The 
radical difference of the two Methodist Churches upon very 
grave questions would have made some friction inevitable in 
the working of “formal fraternity,” even though the machin- 
ery had been well constructed, which it was not. There was 
lack of perfect and full understanding ab initio ad finem. The 
late editor of this Review * gave some points along the line of 
*construction ” in 1886: 


At the General Conference of 1872, held in Brooklyn, the sub- 
ject of our relations with the Southern Church was brought into 
notice by “sundry petitions, memorials, and resolutions,” all of 
which were referred to the Committee on the State of the Church, 
which body, in due time, reported in substance, and their report 
was adopted, that the Methodist Episcopal Church having entered 
the parts of the country in which the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, has most of its members and churches, and, having there 
received many members, and established numerous local churches, 
and all proper ecclesiastical institutions, it is neither at liberty 
nor disposed to abandon that part of its work; but, because it is 
deemed very desirable that the two Methodisms should co-exist 
in harmony, and in order that their good fellowship should be 
the more clearly indicated, it was declared that, 


To place ourselves in the truly fraternal relations toward our Southern brethren 


which the sentiments of our people demand, and to prepare the way for the open- 
ing of formal fraternity with them, be it hereby 

Resolved, That this General Conference will appoint a delegation, consisting of 
two ministers and one layman, to convey our fraternal greetings to the General 


Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, at its next ensuing session. 


In the debates on this occasion the action of the General Con- 
ference of 1848 was justified, and every possible modification of it 
definitely refused, and also distinct notice was given that there 
existed no purpose on our part of abandoning our work in the 
Southern States. 

The delegation so provided for accordingly appeared at the 
General Conference of the Southern Church in 1874, at Louis- 
ville; but somehow their credentials were so far defective that 
they contained nothing of the declaration of our purpose to con- 
tinne in the South, which had been made as a condition prelimi- 
nary to the action providing for a fraternal delegation. The 
omission was unfortunate, as it might seem to imply a willing- 
ness on the part of somebody to ignore the attitude of those who 
had ordered the delegation toward those to whom they were 
accredited ; and the omission and its apparent intention were 
noticed and commented upon by one of the Southern delegates, 
since chosen and ordained a bishop. ... All the wooing and 


* Vol. Ixviii, p. 765. 
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coquetting has been made from the Northern side, but not by 
any properly official action, although certain of our “ officials” 
have oceasionally become a little superserviceable on that line, 
In these attempted negotiations the South appears usually to 
have had the better side of the game, the reasons for which are 
quite obvious, and they are such as to cast no discredit upon the 
winning party. They evidently see, what some among us appear 
unwilling to recognize, that there are such consider able and deep- 
seated differences between the two bodies, in their substance and 
spirit, that their incorporation into a single organization would 
result only in discord and confusion. 


The arrangement for formal fraternity made by the “ Joint 
Commission” in 1876 was such that the Southern Church under 
stood it as a note of preparation for the ultimate withdrawal 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church from the South. In the 
Nashville Christian Advocate (1876) Dr. T. O. Summers said, 
editorially : 

It was the understanding of our commissioners (and we are 


sorry they did not so express it in the agreement) that their action 
would ultimate ‘ly restore the line of division established in 1844. 


The Central Methodist, an organ of the Southern Church 
published at Catlettsburg, Ky., said, in 1877: 


If fraternity is worth any thing it will result in one of three 
things: First, an organic union of the two Churches; second, an 
ecumenical Methodism with four or more subdivisions, each hold- 
ing General Conference in its respective territory, and all under 
jurisdic tion of an ecumenical council; third, a we ll-defined divis- 
ional line between the two Churches, and "thus forever prevent 
the two Churches from occupying the same territory. If our 
Northern brethren are good enough for our fraternity, can we not 
intrust to them the interests of Methodism in a given locality ? 
And if they love us half so well as they claim, can they not con- 
fide to us the interests of Methodism in another locality ? If 
not, then away with fraternity to the moles and the bats; it is a 
libel on Christianity, 


It was with such interpretation that the Sonthern Annual 
Conferences ratified the “Cape May fraternity” with great 
unanimity, and even enthusiasm. But the Conferences of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church were nearly all silent. Among 
those that spoke (guardedly) the Kentucky Conference adopted 
the following in 1877: 


The subject of fraternity is one of deep interest to us ; and, as 
a Conference, we fully appreciate it. We heartily approve the 
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action of our General Conference in 1872 and 1876 upon this sub- 
ject. We rejoice in the amicable settlement of property ques- 
tions by the “Joint Commission” of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Butas some 
parts of their report have been differently interpreted we desire 
to be understood as indorsing no fraternity with any body that 
denies our right to extend our work in the Southern States. Nor 
do we believe the Methodist Episcopal Church ought to advise 
her communicants to join another Church for the sole reason 
that their “society is weak.” So understood, we stand ready, in 
our homes, in our churches, and in our Conference, to respond 
heartily to every greeting that comes to us from those who love 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The General Conference of 1880 said just as little as it 
could upon the action of the commission. Was it not because 
we had been acting unfraternally, according to their view, that 
the Southern General Conference, in Atlanta, Ga., 157s, 
refused to recognize or introduce a resident bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church (Bishop Gilbert Haven) who was 
twice present at their session! If we had begun to prepare 
for the-withdrawal of our Church from the South, agreeably 
to their interpretation of the “agreement,” our fraternal 
delegates sent to their General Conference in 1878 wou!d- not 
have been required to deliver their addresses in the Sunday- 
school room of the large church where the Conference was 
held—an arrangement that excluded tive or six hundred peo- 
ple who desired to hear them. The strange treatment of Bishop 
Haven and our fraternal delegates—Cyrus D. Foss, D.D. (now 
Bishop), and the Hon. Will Cumback—in Atlanta, Ga., was 
in sharp contrast with the reception given to the bishops 
and delegates from the Southern Chureh by our General 
Conference two years later in Cincinnati. The want of a 
definite understanding by the two parties has made the 
practice of fraternity a very uncertain thing among us in the 
South. And our embarrassment has been not a little increased 
by the practice of some of our visiting brethren from the 
North, who have received courtesies from Southern churches 
and pastors where like courtesies were withheld from our resi- 
dent ministers, and afterward published their observations 
upon our work and workmen as seen through Southern glasses 
—a practice happily now less indulged in than formerly. 

3ut why should we not leave this field to the Southern 
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Church, since the majority of the Methodists will have the 
ministrations of a Southern Church? The answer is, that a 
minority of Methodists in the South, numbering over two hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand souls, will not have the minis- 
trations of a Southern Church. The desire of these people 
creates the need, and neither Church ean turn away from her 
own people at the request of the other. If the Southern Chureh 
ean draw a geographical line setting bounds to her work in a 
part of this country, the Methodist Episcopal Church cannot so 
limit her field. If organie union be the ultimate desideratum 
from our stand-point, it is not so from the Southern view. They 
have made themselves clearly understood on that point. It 
can never be a present desideratum, from any stand-point, 
until the people “flow” together. The differences between 
the two Churches are as vital to-day as they were in 1845. And 
there is need for our Church and her schools in the South 
only because it is not a Southern Church, and not because there 
is rooin enongh for two Churches that are just alike in this field. 
The work of our Church here is greatly needed for its influence 
upon the white race in securing, at the earliest possible day, 
the recognition of the manhood of the negro, and because of 
the benefit to be received by both races from such recognition. 
The Southern Church opposes the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in this field, not because she is doing their work, but because 
she is undoing it—at least so far as that Church clings to the 
errors begotten by slavery. This work the Southern Church 
not only will not do, but she does not want it to be done. 

The conflict is based upon something older than American 
slavery, and deeper than any race prejudice. There are two 
civilizations here, unlike and unreconcilable. Both are struggling 
for mastery, and each believes the Bible is on its side. The 
Southerner believes that the best possible Christian govern; 
ment in this world is one where the laborers are controlled by 
the ruling class. He believes the negro has been created for 
the inferior place, and the white man for the superior position. 
And he will not be fraternal, except at very long range, with 
those who teach that “all men are created free and equal.” 
Mr. Calhoun in the United States Senate once said: ‘“ We 
regard slavery the most safe and stable for free institutions in 
the world.” And Prince Metternich, of Austria, twenty years 
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earlier, uttered the conviction of Europe’s rulers when he said: 
“There should be an impassable gulf between the laborer in 
the field and the gentleman in the palace.” It is a Southern 
Methodist paper of to-day that says, ‘ The Methodist Episco- 
pal Church was sinfully wrong on the subject of slavery,” and, 
“The Bible or the Methodist Episcopal Chureh must be 
changed before we can have organic union.” Bacon says: 

There be two false peaces or unities—the one where peace is 
grounded upon an implied ignorance, for all colors agree in the 
dark; the other where it is peaced upon the direct admiission of 
contraries in fundamental points. For truth and falsehood in 
such things are like the iron and clay in Nebuchadnezzar’s image 
—they may cleave, but they will not incorporate. 

We have been working at both these kinds of “ false peaces” 
while endeavoring to fix up peace hastily. The Nashville 
Christian Advocate said (1886): 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, is reaching a larger 

proportion of people in the South than the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is reaching in the North. 
And it spoke of ‘a large district in Chicago as “ absolutely neg- 
lected, while money is being poured out to no purpose upon a 
small church in the capital of Tennessee.” “An investment 
not very wise nor very pious.” 

Now, if it were only a question of proportion of people 
reached, the objection to this work would have some weight. 
3ut there is another consideration, and that is, the influence 
upon the people who are reached by our work. That our 
Church has a different message for the white people from that 
of the Southern Church they proclaim, when they call our 
white societies “the Nigger Church.” There is need for our 
work in the portions where there is a destitution of Southern 
churches. There is also need where there is no lack of their 
pastoral care. A view of the situation and the need of our 
work here cannot better be shown than by the following utter- 
ances of George W. Cable, as reported in the Boston Journal, 
from a speech delivered at Pittsfield, Mass., May 31, 1886, 
(Decoration Day). Mr. Cable is a Southern man, who gave his 
allegiance and service to the Southern Confederacy. He said: 

Sift right from wrong at any cost... . Beautiful as forgive- 
ness is, to forgive aud forget is not enough for brethren. We 
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must also understand. Forgiveness is the easier part in strife 
between brethren; mutual, complete, and final understanding is 
the greater difficulty, yet the equal necessity. . . . Too often, of 
late, the cry to forget the passions of strife—which Heaven help 
us to forget !—is made the plea for suppressing deathless issues. 
Great questions of human right and national integrity, pleading 
to Heaven’s throne for adjustment, are half stifled under a mass of 
well-meaning sentimentality. ‘True peace, true fraternity, cannot, 
by either side, be bought at such a price, Let us not repeat the 
old sentiment lity, false alarms of danger, and false assurances of 
safety, that m: ade for our fathers and elder brothers war at last the 
only ‘road to understanding, and led them blindly into carnage. 


Referring to the cause of strife he said the South built 






on a mistake as old as Asia—that the safety of society necessi- 
tated the holding its lower classes in bondage. This theory was 
necessary to excuse the slavery in the minds of sincere, God- 

fearing, ‘libe rty-loving people, and to reconcile it to their Anglo- 
Saxon traditions. Very true, our pulpit taught us that Seript- 
ure sanctioned slavery; but we needed this theory to show us 
how it was that Scripture could or might sanction slavery. We 
have, then, two solid Souths—solid not by outward pressure, but 
by inherent principle. First, in each State the white ruling 
class, from sincere motives of self-preservation keeping the old 
servile race servile, and a second link of Southern rights around 
an assumed right to postpone a true and complete enfranchise- 
ment as long as the ruling class, in its private councils, may deem 
best.... You hear the phrase “true Southerner,” “ true South.” 
These are what they say themselves are. Where a man or 
woman is born is no matter. A colored man is never esteemed 
a Southerner. And there are hundreds of men now in the South 
of any one of whom you may hear it said at any time, “ Why, 
he is Northern born, but he is a good Southerner.” It is a matter 

of belief in a social order which—I say it with all respect and 
kindness—is neither republican, nor democratic, nor American, 
but eighteenth-century English. Here you have the issue, and 
the whole key to the dead-lock in holding out for American 
liberty. The ‘white for an arbitrary supremacy, confessedly in- 
consistent with American liberty, but in his sincere conviction 
essential to social order and his self-preservation. We hare 
shown that the Southern question is real and open, that it is truly 
national, that it is no matter of animosity North, or resentment, 

or perversity, or disloyalty South, but on its dark side a profound 
error as to fundamental interests of public safety. 

It sincerely believes that the preservation of society requires 
the domination of a fixed privileged class over a lower; that the 
whites constitute this privileged class, and that the blacks do, 
and must, and shall comprise the lower. . . . The only real intcy- 
est is to remove this error with the least possible delay, for on it 
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face this is not something which time can be trusted to cure. 
Southern society is rebuilding on its defective foundations, and 
every day hides deeper, without removing, the fatal defect. In 
such a case to trust to time to do it is as senscless as trusting to 
luck. Time has done its part, all it could do. The remainder is 
left for our activities. To ask that time do that is to ask neglect 
to do it. See how far time is from doing it. Yonder is the 
South praying the nation to hold off not merely its interference, 
but its advice, nay, even its notice, while it not removes, but re- 
fines and polishes and garnishes and decorates, the disguise of its 
own and the nation’s eyes. Is it wise, is it safe, is it faithful, is 
it kind for any citizen of the United States, Northern or South- 
ern, to see the greatness of this mistake and let it go uncontro- 
verted—or shall he not rather show forth, in season and out of 
season, the pressing wrongs and losses and future dangers that 
gather around this vital error? 


3ecause there are many Methodists in the South who are 
not Southerners, and because the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Sonth, was set up by Southerners, and is maintained for South- 
erners, the Methodist Episcopal Church has a mission in the 
South. 

Let us look at some of the work already done. At the close 
of the war there was found a great lack of Methodist churches in 
some rural districts, especially in the mountainous portions, where 
the white people owned few slaves, or none. Beginning with 
north Georgia and Alabama, we find a strip of country two 
hundred miles wide, extending north-east through the western 
part of the Carolinas, Virginia, and West Virginia, including 
the eastern part of Kentucky and Tennessee, about one hun- 
dred miles either way from the crest of the Appalachian chain 
of mountains, in which the Church Extension Society of our 
Church has helped to build six hundred churches in the past 
twelve years, and perhaps three hundred and fifty previously. 
The most of this property is in churches for the whites. A 
closer examination of a small part of this territory will show 
how it had been neglected by the Southern Church, and how 
enltivated by ours. In twenty-five counties in eastern Ken- 
tueky is one fourth the area and one eighth the population of 
the State; that is, one half the average density of population 
(census 1880), In all that region there were but two towns of 
five hundred population, excepting three on the Ohio River. 
In more than one half of this territory the Presbyterians had 
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no organization, the Baptists had but few churches, and as for 
Southern Methodists, who had here a most inviting field, wit- 
ness the following appeal for money, by the Missionary Com 
mittee of Kentucky Conference, Southern Church, published 
in the Central Methodist, July 4, 1876: 


In the mountains of eastern Kentucky we have sixteen mission 
fields (in as many counties), containing a population of 80,000. 
In these missions we have fourteen chure h buildings, while thirty 
societies are worshiping in court-houses, school- houses, and in 
private residences. ‘Twelve new missions have been organized 
during the past three years. . . . Forty additional missionaries 

could be employed and more than a hundred congregations 8e- 
cured if the board could command the necessary funds, 


A few months before this Dr. J. B. McFerrin, then secre- 
y of their Missionary Society, in the Nashville Christian 
Advocate, republished some comparative statistics from our 


Missionary Advocate concerning this field, which excerpt he 
styled “Our Reproach,” and no one seemed so much sur- 
prised at the facts presented as the Southern preachers them- 
selves. Here is a sample district in that region in 1881. Bar- 
bourville District, Southern Church, had eleven charges with 
eight churches, total value $3,400. Five charges had no 
church, and one had a partnership chureh ; average salary paid 
pastors, $106 21, and to the presiding elder $110. The Meth 
odist Episcopal Church had a Barboursville District covering 
abont the same ground. In the same year there were in it 
eleven pastoral charges, twenty-four churches valued at 
$10,000 ; salary of pastors, $165; presiding elders, $614. Wil- 
liamsburg, Ky., which is in this region, had no church building 
of any denomination until 1883, though it had been the coun‘y 
seat of Whitley County for more than thirty years, and the 
population had reached five hundred. The Congregational , 
Church was the first to build there. 

The Central Methodist had the following editorial in Sep- 
tember, 1877: 


Excepting on the border, Northern Methodism in Kentucky is 
80 manifestly a failure that all further effort to maintain its or 
ganization is next to criminal, since the means and labor expended 
are not only sacrificed, but, by fostering and keeping alive sec- 
tional animosities, personal piques are engendered and the cause 
of Christ suffers damage. 
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The foregoing is a fair sample of the disparagement of our 
work by this particular organ of the Southern Methodist 
Church. And it is to rorrect misapprelensions caused by such 
misleading assertions, which have been frequently made, while 
the facts in the case have been withheld, that attention is called 
to the following facts. In 1866 the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh had in Kentucky 68 churches, valued at $72,000; 47 
pastoral charges ; 5,795 members; benevolent collections were 
$640. In 1881 we had increased to 280 churches, valued at 
$514,970; 137 pastoral charges ; 25,271 members (four fifths 
of them whites); and the benevolent collections $4,739 50; or 
an inerease of churches fourfold, of value sevenfold, of mein- 
bers fourfold, and benevolent collections sevenfold in fifteen 
years. “ Manifest failure!” Inthe whole State of Kentucky 
there are 378 pastors in the two Methodisms. There are 907 
churches, valued at $1,600,000, and over 400 congregations 
without churches. The total membership is reported about 
80,000. It will be seen that our Chureh has about one third 
of the whole Kentucky Methodism. It is often asked why we 
have not secured more strong churches in the interior towns 
of this State. It is because the number of large towns in the 
interior can be counted on the fingers of one hand. The cen- 
sus of 1880 showed only eight towns in Kentucky having over 
5,000 inhabitants, and five of these are on the Ohio River; and 
only 41 towns had from 1,000 to 5,000 population. Only 27 
per cent. of the people live in villages, towns, and cities, count- 
ing from villages of one hundred population and upward. In 
New York 70 per cent. are in the villages and towns, and only 
30 per cent. of population is rural. This will explain why we 
have so large a proportion of circuits in this work, and the 
same holds good in all the South. Our work here should be 
compared with that of other Churches in the same locality. 
For example, take the Louisville Conference, Southern; there 
are 113 charges, seven of which (in 1880) were stations outside 
the city of Louisville, and but one of these paid a thousand 
dollars salary. In 1875 the writer made a comparison of the 
two Churches in ten of the largest county seats in the richer 
portion of the State, leaving out Louisville and Covington. 
Average population of towns, 4,568; the taxable valuation of 
the ten counties was $85,000,000 ; the average membership of 
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Southern Church was 183; the salary, $1,009 50; benevolent 
collections, $137. The Methodist Episcopal Church had an 
average membership of 225; salary, $1,019; and benevolent 
collections, $212 40. Ten other county towns were taken 
where we had no society. They were in counties of the same 
aggregate wealth, but somewhat smaller population in thie 
towns, and it was found that the Southern Church paid bet- 
ter salaries, and gave more for benevolence in the towns where 
there was joint oceupaney than where they occupied alone. 
Comparing the same Churches seven years later, it was again 
found that the Southern Church had increased in membership 
more in the towns where we had churches than where they 
were the sole occupants. Our Church pays more per member 
for benevolence in Kentucky Conference than either of the 
Southern Conferences in this State, small as it seems when 
compared with our Northern Conferences. Our best four 
churches are worth more by $50,000 than the four highest 
valued in either Southern Conference. And when we go to 
the other end of the line we find thirteen of our churches val- 
ued at $100 each, and the two Southern Conferences have 
twenty-six of the same kind. The failure of our friends in 
the North to appreciate the importance of our work in this 
field has arisen from an overestimate of the other Cliurches on 
this ground—a mistake that is supported by such statements as 
the following from the organ before quoted, Jan. 25, 1887: 
The first of next April the Central will close the twentieth 
year of its existence. At the time it started the Southern Meth- 
odist Church in half of Kentucky and all of West Virginia had 
scarcely a name, with only an organization here and there. To- 
day she stands proudly forth as one of the most powerful organi- 
zations in the two States, a miracle of growth and power. 


Now this sounds well, but statistics are never coupled with 
such talk in that paper. Comparing the Southern Methodist 
Chureh with the Methodist Episcopal Church in West Virginia 
and eastern Kentucky, the portion covered by the Conference of 
which the editor of the Central Methodist is himself a member, 
we find the Methodist Episcopal Church has about three times 
as many members, churches, and pastors as the Southern Church 
has there, with four times the Church property, and in nearly 
all this region our work has been newly begun since the war. 
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This disparagement of our work on one hand, and over-state- 
ment of their own on the other, has not only misled some of 
our people, but their own people are also misled. At the ses- 
sion of their Conference a few years since in Catlettsburg, one 
of their elder members being asked how many charges there 
were in the Conference, promptly replied, “ About a hundred.” 
The number was just sixty-six; fifteen of them in Kentucky, 
the rest spread over all West Virginia! The highest salary 
paid was $1,250, the next highest $666, and the next was below 
four hundred dollars. 

These sweeping assertions, “miracles of growth and power” 
on one side, and “ manifest failure” on the other, have not 
been given here to show how a certain paper exceeds others in 
this kind of misrepresentation, but to call attention, by a few 
striking examples, to a fact peculiar to much Southern journal- 
ism; namely, that the facts pertaining to the case are not given 
to the people so much as high-sounding praise of their own 
works and unjust disparagement of the work done by our 
Chareh. Dr. Haygood made this statement a few years since: 
“The one best thing Southern people can do for the negro is 
to acquaint themselves with the facts in the case of the negro 
in the school.” This saying may be applied with equal per- 
tinence to this field of our labor among the whites, for they 
have refused to see any thing in it. Nothing has been counted 
more unfraternal on our part than calling attention to facts, 
When we tell of destitution of churches or schools in any 
locality as a reason for pushing forward our work we are said 
to be “abusing the South.” It was by publishing the facts 
about the contract labor of convicts in the South that George 
W. Cable became one of the most universally hated men in the 
Southern country. 

But while there has been substantial success in some parts of 
the South there have been many points where our Church is 
weak, as in the capital of Tennessee, where Dr. Fitzgerald says it 


is not needed; and although some societies have been abandoned 
after fifteen or more years’ trial, yet our people who are still in 
the small churches in large towns, without expectation of be- 
coming large societies in the near future, and who have put their 
families at great disadvantage socially and have embarrassed 
their business interests by their adherence to the Methodist Epis- 
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copal Church, are just as confident that our Church has a mission 
where the Southern Church has no lack of pastoral care, as in 
the regions that have been neglected or insufficiently supplied 
by that Church. The missionary appropriations to these 
Churches have not been so large as to relieve these people 
from carrying heavy burdens, yet they have willingly assumed 
financial and other burdens beyond those that fall to our people 
in any other field, in order to be in the Church they believe to 
be right. 

The foregoing fragmentary sketch indicates the line we have 
been proceeding upon hitherto, and the signs of the times 
appear to give promise that the policy of our Church in the 
South will soon be settled once for all. The keeping out of 
sight certain differences between the Churches has promoted 
peace. But the Chattanooga controversy has brought all these 
matters to the front again, and the * peace ” is much disturbed. 
This matter of Professor Caulkins’s refusal to shake hands with 
a colored minister of our Church in Chattanooga, and the re- 
fusal to admit two negro boys into Chattanooga University, 
has called up the whole question of the policy of our Chureh 
in the South. 

The trustees of this institution believed, 1. That the Church 
had authorized them to establish a school for whites, exclusively ; 
2. That by excluding colored students the school would reach 
and influence a much larger class of Southern people than by 
any other policy; 3. That a school for the whites could not be 
maintained if any colored pupils were admitted; 4. That the 
Church having built so many schools for the colored people, 
it would be gross neglect of the white people in the South to 
withhold schools from them. Agreeably to this understanding 
a faculty was selected, and, upon the opening of the school, it 
was made sufficiently plain to all interested parties, without 
using the precise language of a certain Birmingham pastor, 
that colored students were neither expected nor desired to at 
tend. Southern people regarded this as a Southern school in one 
important particular at least, though not perhaps to the extent of 
acertain young ladies’ seminary in Kentucky, whose president, 
a Southern Methodist preacher, said in the Prospectus, 1885, 
“The faculty has been selected with reference to a pure type 
of Southern culture.” Chattanooga was not to have a mixed 
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school as to color of pupils, but something like a mixed type of 
Southern culture. The Board of Managers of the Freedimen’s 
Aid Society was called to meet in Cincinnati, February 22, 
1577, to consider the refusal of trustees of Chattanooga Univer- 
sity to remove Professor Caulkins from the faculty upon the re- 
quest of the executive committee, and the refusal to admit two 
colored students who applied for admission to the university. 
There was placed in the hands of each member of ‘the Board 
of Managers, by their executive committee, all the legislation 
of the General Conference bearing upon this matter collated 
and printed. On the first page of the pamphlet were the fol- 
lowing significant paragraphs : 


It being held by many that the creation of white and colored 
Conferences for the territory in the South prepared the way for 
separate schools, we deem it proper to cite the action of the Gen- 
eral Conference... . 

It may be proper to direct your attention to what may be styled 
the dual character of this legislation, seen in the declaration of 
rights of all preachers and members, and in the sanction of an 
administration adjusted to the peculiar social conditions in the 
South. 


A portion of Report No. 3 of Freedmen’s Aid Committee, 
presented and adopted on May 22, 1884, was as follows: 


The establishment of schools for the benefit of our white mem- 
bership in the South we believe to have been a wise and neces- 
sary measure. Their success has been gratifying. The beneficial 
results have not been confined to those immediately interested, 
but their liberalizing effects upon public sentiment have greatly 
redounded to the advantage of our colored people. We regret 
that for so great and important a work so little has been done by 
the Church, and we desire most emphatically to give expression 
to our conviction that the time has come when this portion of 
our educational work should be strengthened and placed upon a 
strong and permanent basis, as its importance certainly demands, 
To the question of mixed schools we have given our most serious 
and prayerful attention. It is a subject beset with peculiar diffi- 
culties, That the colored man has a just and equal right, not 
only to life and liberty, but also to the means of grace and facil- 
ities for edccation, we not only admit, but most positively affirm. 

We are in duty bound to provide for and to secure to every 
class of our merbership, so far as possible, a fair and equal op- 
portunity in church and school accommodations. And in so far 
as this is done our duty is performed, and the equal rights justly 
demanded of us thus fairly and fully conceded. 
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Mixed congregations and mixed schools may, in many places, 
be most desirable, and best for all concerned. In other places, 
one class or the other, or both, may prefer separate congregations 
and separate schools. 

Equal rights to the best facilities for intellectual and spiritual 
culture, equal rights in the eligibility to every position of honor 
and trust, and equal rights in the exercise of a free and uncon- 
strained choice in all social relations, is a principle at once Ameri- 
can, Methodistic, and scriptural, Therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That we most sincerely rejoice in the progress 
made in the work of education among our colored people in the 
South, and pledge ourselves to stand by and assist them in the 
further prosecution of this work to the extent of our ability, and, 
so far as possible, to the extent of their need in this direction. 


A very short clause might have been added to this report 
that would have definitely committed the Church to the policy 
of excluding colored pupils, or a clause forbidding such ex- 
clusion. It was the lack of such explicit statement in any 
and every report of this committee that led to the presen- 
tation of the following declaration of policy from the Com- 
mittee on the State of the Church, which was adopted 
May 28, 1884: 

Resolved, That this General Conference declares the policy of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church to be, that no member of any 
society within the Church shall be excluded from public worship 
in any and every edifice of the denomination, and no student shall 
be excluded from instruction in any and every school under the 
supervision of the Church, because of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 








would 





This latest utterance of the General Conference 
seem to be pretty clear and specific, as indicating that any 
separation of students must not be compulsory. And _ this 
declaration was in harmony with all the previous acts of the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society. Schools already established had pot 
refused admission to any student. The trustees, however, be- 
lieved they had the right to exclude colored students from 
Chattanooga University. They finally agreed to maintain the 
school according to the views of the Board of Managers, but 
appealed from their decision to the next General Conference. 
Very much of the discussion brought on by this matter has 
proceeded upon the different views regarding the General Con- 
ference action upon our educational policy in the South, and 
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not upon the merits of the case. Thus Dr. J. W. Gilbert, in 
The Christian Advocate, April 7, 1887, says vigorously: 

It may now be seen how odious was the action of the last Gen- 
eral Conference. In the face of law and custom that body de- 
clared “that the entire educational work in the Southern States 
should be under the direction of one society,” and “ that, in view 
of tke great success of the Freedmen’s Aid Society,” it “ought to 
have the full charge of this work.” 


There are many who believe with Dr, Gilbert, that this 
trouble grows out of the fact that the schools for the whites 
are committed to the care of the Freedmen’s Aid Society, 
which policy, he says, is a “degradation of the white work.” 
And these appear to believe that an act of the next General 
Conference confining the said society to the work of colored 
schools, and the setting up of some other society to look after 
the educational interests of our white people in the South, 
would settle all this vexed question, and open a way for 
schools into which no colored pupils would be admitted. But 
the question as to what society sliall control the Chattanooga 
University is a very sinall one compared with this greater ques- 
tion, Shall the Methodist Episcopal Church exclude colored 
pupils from this university 4 

The writer has personal acquaintance with nearly all the 
members of the Board of Managers of the Freedmen’s Aid 
Society, and listened to their discussions upon the Chattanooga 
matters, and he knows that, while they held themselves as act- 
ing under direction of the Church, they saw in the merits of 
this case something infinitely larger than jurisdiction. 

Let us look at some of the arguments adduced for the policy 
adopted at Chattanooga. It is said that the General Confer- 
ence unmistakably favored the establishment of white schools, 
It did certainly approve all that had been done in that diree- 
tion. But up to that time no colored student had been ex- 
cluded from a white school. It was claimed that “no school 
for whites can be maintained at Chattanooga without excluding 
colored students. Therefore the Church authorized the trustees 
to exclude William Wilson and L. C. Gibbs, in October, 1886, 
from this particular school, because they were Negroes.” But 
this act was based upon an assumption. We had not tried to 
set up a school in Chattanooga for whites without excluding 
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colored students. It is also urged that, having set up separate 
Conferences, the way was so * prepared for separate scliools” 
that the Church could not now, consistently, establish mixed 
schools. Very likely, but then it is always better to be right 
than to be consistent. We must draw the line somewhere. 
And we have the precedent in the inconsistent act of General 
Conference in 1844 by which Bishop Andrew was suspended 
from exercising the duties of his oftice for slave-holding, when 
ministers and members of the Church were permitted to hold 
slaves. 

Perhaps it is time to inquire if there have not been some 
considerable losses as well as gains to our colored brethren in 
the separation of Conferences. After giving full weight to 
all the advantages of learning self-reliance by doing conference 
business, and securing a representation in General Conference 
which is proportionately larger than that of the whites, because 
their small Conferences make the number of their lay delegates 
nearly equal to their clerical, and whatever of wholesome stim- 
ulus has come of these things, we shall not have the net gain of 
this business until we reckon up the other side of the account. 
Some of our own white people in the South, who have strongly 
urged the adoption of the policy of separate Conferences, have 
come to be quite willing now that the colored people shall go 
altogether out of our Church; and the number of those who so 
believe appears to be increasing. The Southern Church con 
stantly recommends this course to our colored members. And 
Southern Methodists did believe, when we started these separate 
Conferences, it would end in a complete separation. 

Because of the many schools established for the colored peo- 
ple by our Church, and because of the difficulties attend- 
ing the establishment of schools for the whites in the 
South, there are among our white people in the South some 
who say, “We have been doing too much for the negro,” 
or, “every thing for the negro and nothing for the whites.” 
The fact that there is great destitution of education among 
some of the whites in the South gives great weight to this com- 
plaint when we look on one side only. Other facts are often 
forgotten by our complainers; namely, The best schools in the 
South, public and private, are all open to the whites and closed 
against the colored people. If for a whole generation we shall 
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do fourfold more than we have been doing for the colored peo 
ple they cannot be lifted to privileges equal to those now en- 
joyed by the whites. Moreover, we shall not help the whites in 
the South if we neglect the negro. The interests of the two 
races are bound together. The illiteracy of the whites was 
made inevitable by the slavery which degraded the negro; and 
the greatest barrier in the way of removing this illiteracy will 
be found in the disposition on the part of the whites to keep 
the negro in an inferior position. 

If aid to publie schools from the United States treasury could 
be used for whites only, it would not have been stopped by 
Southern sentiment. What, then, are we todo? Plainly I an- 
swer, We must go forward, encounter the difficulties and over- 
come them. 

Let us look at some of the obstacles. We have been told 
that if white schools are not exclusive a large number of colored 
students would come in and so destroy the school; that Yale or 
Harvard could not stand such a test as would be put upon 
these schools. This is not proven. Let it be fairly tried. 
The real objection is not the number of colored students. 
Whenever we open a school for whites into which one negro 
is admitted, or one who is one fourth or one eighth negro, we 
come into conflict with “the peculiar social conditions in the 
South.” There are some who seek to avoid this conflict. We 
have been often told that Southern people better understand 
the negro than the Northern man, and therefore they should 
be permitted to determine all these matters without outside in- 
terference. Mr. Cable, in the address before mentioned, says: 


The truth is, nobody has had to correct so many and such 
radical mistakes concerning the negro as the Southerners them- 
selves, I speak as one of them. We did not believe he would work 
of his own accord until we saw him do it. We did not believe 
he would study until we saw him do that. We still rejected the 
idea that he could learn any thing more than the mere rudiments 
of an education. When we saw him graduate from colleges we 
could seareely believe our eyes. In short, we had not supposed 
he ever would or could qualify as an intelligent citizen, But for 
all that, it is almost wholly due to the educational missions carried 
on in the South by the people who did not, according to the belicf 
on our side, understand the negro, that the South is to-day indebted 
for a corps of sixteen thousand colored teachers for its colored 
youth, leading their thought and lifting the errors of their race. 
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If we avoid the conflict with this Southern sentiment by con- 
ciliating it, a much Jarger immediate success would doubtless 
be attained. We have been told that the way to capture the 
“ Bourbonism ” of the South is to recognize its prejudices, and 
so bring its children into our schools. There is a kind of sue- 
cess that comes quickly but is not worth the price it costs. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church can afford to tarry awhile at the 
foundations of her great educational work. The world crowns 
the successful man without inquiring much about how he 
achieved success. God crowns the faithful man without  re- 
spect to present success. Elijah might have succeeded better 
in Israel if he had conceded a little to the notions of the peo- 
ple and had conciliated the queen. It is better, however, for 
the man of God, in any age, to find himself sitting under the 
juniper tree than to be honored when a great wrong is upheld. 

It has been often said that if we wish to work in this field 
we must recognize the fact of the race prejudice in the South. 
And to this no one would object if the word “ recognize ” were 
not meant to include respect. David recognized the lion and 
the bear, but he did not respect them or.attempt to conciliate 
them. This unrighteous prejudice against the negro will yield 
to the same policy that David employed against the spoilers of 
his flock. The feeling of Southerners toward the negro is 
clearly shown in the bill imposing chain-gang and other penal- 
ties upon teachers and trustees of white schools in which col- 
ored pupils are allowed to enter. This bill passed the House 
of Georgia’s Legislature in 1887, and would have passed the 
Senate and become law with general approval, but for the fear 
of its effect upon the presidential election the next year. The 
bill which took the place of it was searcely better, for it cuts off 
all students who attend any mixed school from ever becoming 
teachers in any school where the State gives aid. . 

3ut why should it be said this thing cannot be done when 
we have not tried to do it?) It is a fact that this kind of work 
has been done. The Congregational Church has carried on a 
mixed school in central Kentucky for twenty-three years. 
Under the same auspices an academy was opened for whites, 
but not exclusively, in Williamsburg, Whitley County, Ky. 
In Jannary, 1885, several colored girls were received. Three 
fourths of the pupils left the school at once; but in a few 
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months they nearly all returned, and so many new pupils that 
the numbers were made up. Within a year the colored girls 
left, and the schoo] from that time has been attended by none 
but whites, though open to all. And this will doubtless be the 
result wherever the experiment shall be fairly made. A_ little 
trouble may be encountered at the beginning, but that a large 
uumber of colored students will ever crowd into a school estab- 
lished for the whites there is no good reason to believe. Berea 
College, in Kentucky, where the races are mixed in not very 
unequal proportions, is exceptional. There will not be many 
like it in this generation. The colored people will prefer their 
own schools, and so will the whites. But the separation must 
be voluntary. A few colored students may be expected in some 
schools intended for whites, and vice versa. The Freedmen’s Aid 
Society has settled the policy for Chattanooga University until 
the General Conference, when the appeal of the trustees will 
open the question of our policy for final settlement. There will 
be amore definite understanding of what we mean by frater- 
nity after this matter is adjusted. The policy of the Chureh in 
sending pastors to build up societies in the South will probably 
be distinctly set forth, for school and church are one. They 
will stand or fall together. The opening of Chattanooga Uni- 
versity in September, 1887, with twenty-eight students and a 
full corps of teachers, is every way creditable to the Church. 
The number increased to ftifty-nine by the middle of October, 
no colored students having applied for admission. It may take 
many years to secure as many pupils in this school as there 
were the first year, when colored students were rejected ; but 
the Methodist Episcopal Church can better sustain that school 
for twenty years waiting for pupils, and then close it for want 
of pupils, than to be on the wrong side of the great question now 
before the Church. It was shown in a previous paper * that 
the Southerner is opposed to the higher education of the negro; 
and this is the ground of all his objection to mixed schools. 
Speaking of our Church, Bishop Wiley said to the writer, in 
1880; “Our white work in the South is breaking down in the 
estimation of our Northern people.” Those who heard him 
plead for this work before the General Missionary Committee 
in 1883 will not forget the knowledge he had of the situation 
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here, and the earnestness of his plea for the more vigorous 
prosecution of this work. 

Sut our Chureh has been halting too long, and questioning 
about this work, while considering what the Southern Church 
papers have uttered about “ fraternity ” and “ peace,” the price 
of which they placed at our withdrawal from this field. The 
frequent censorious allusions to our work by the Southern press 
have not been without effect upon our friends in the North. 
Now we have been listening to abundance of statements since 
1866 from those who are opposed to any and all of our work 
among the whites in the South. Very much that might have 
been said relative to the need of our Church here by those who 
are engaged in it has been restrained by the cry of “ unfrater- 
nal,” raised against those who have spoken. 

While two hundred thousand of our own people have been 
comparatively silent in the midst of loud objectors, there are 
tens of thousands who are silent in the Southern Church to- 
day who do not object to our Church, but desire to be in it. 
Let the Methodist Episcopal Church go forward here as else- 
where, and erelong she will find these thousands, and hear the 
voice of the hitherto silent South. And when it shall speak 
there will be a new South. It is here, where illiteracy hinders 
the Gospel and threatens the destruction of the State; here, 
where an unrighteous and foolish prejudice against the negro 


puts a clog upon every movement designed to lift the masses 
of the people out of ignorance—it is here, if anywhere in the 
earth, that the Methodist Episcopal Chureh should be aggress- 
ive. And she will find and fulfill her mission in the South 
by preaching a Gospel that puts no limitations of class or color 
upon the proclamation, ‘ Good-will toward men.” 


J. D. Watsn. 
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| jas EDITORIAL MISCELLANY, 
sa fii — 
{Y- ay CURRENT TOPICS. 
amy . 
i f Fi: NOTES ON GENERAL CONFERENCE LEGISLATION. 
Aig re THE months preceding the assembling of a General Conference are uni 
laf fa formly productive of so many proposed modifications of our Church polity 
ne Fi and amendments of our ‘‘ rules and regulations” as to fill ultra-conserva- 
ah | i) tive minds with fears that rash legislation may imperil the peace and well- 
| being of the Church, Such minds have an intuitive dread of innovation 
iy ’ either in Chureh or State. As Sydney Smith expresses it, they have ‘‘a 
A i hy horror of change, whether it be of evil for good or good for evil.” And 
o Vite, this instinct is often intensified by a party spirit of which, perchance, they 
i. are but dimly, if at all, conscious. 
ie he. Opposed to the ultra-conservative stands the ultra-radical. He loves 
Ne change for its own sake. He glories in digging down to the roots of 
{ by things, in overturning the old that he may experiment with new theories 
Lf He which have their birth, not in the discriminations of sound reasoning, but 
ft in imagination, sentiment, or the thoughtless demands of an evanescent 
te popular fancy. 
* Truth is credited with the wisdom which shuns extremes. Her chosen 


abode is usually midway between them. One is not likely, therefore, to 
find the best things for the General Conference of 1888 to do in the 
opinions of either the ultra-conservative or the ultra radical. Yet, since 
there may be a measure of truth in the views of each, it may be one’s 
duty to listen to both, that by comparing and examining their opinions 
one may perhaps arrive at a safer conclusion than can be reached by giv- 
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ing attention to one party only. 

The stereotyped contention of the ultra-conservative is, that no im- 
portant changes are needed in the regulations of the Church, All things, 
r he thinks, ought to remain as nearly as possible as they were shaped by 
M the founders of Methodism, whose wisdom he worships and whose polity and 
- rules he would have the Church regard as irrevocable. ‘‘ They were very 
; wise men,” he urges, ‘‘therefore the present generation ought to adhere 
as strictly as possible to the regulations they established.” In reasoning 
thus, however, he forgets that those fathers who were, doubtless, wise in 
their generation showed their wisdom not only by their legislative 
creations, but also by not attempting to perpetrate the folly of making 
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make Rules and Regulations,” and, the Annual Conferences assenting, even 
to alter the fundamental laws of the Church. It follows, therefore, that 
in objecting to all change, and especially to important changes, the ultra 

conservative objects to the wisdom of our founders in thus providing for, 
and in effect inviting, changes which they evidently foresaw would be 
necessary to adapt the Methodism of the future to its ever-changing en 

vironments. Instead, therefore, of feeling grieved or alarmed at discus- 
sions looking to modifications of our Church polity, the ultra-conservative 
should see in them a reflection of the spirit of our founders, an evidence 
of a healthy, vigorous Methodistic life, a sign of progress, and a pledge of 
further ecclesiastical development. Rightly viewed, the absence of such 
discussions would be cause for apprehending that, instead of being a 
living body, our Church was becoming like a morass in the depth of a 
forest—a thing of dull stagnation. 

But the ultra-radical, who pays no respect to the wisdom of our Church 
fathers, and who seeks ill-considered changes from mere love of change or 
in obedience to popular demands made in defiance of the teaching of ex- 
perience and the dictates of sound, dispassionate judgment, is no less 
open to censure than the ultra-conservative. Bothare wrong. The latter 
would cramp and stifle the spirit of progress; the former, by demanding 
rash legislation, presses the Church upon those perils which arise from 
measures ill-adapted to the condition of things and to prevailing Church 
opinions. Both, therefore, are dangerous factors. Both need, in their 
relations to Church discipline and General Conference action, to cherish 
the disposition expressed by Sydney Smith, who, speaking of political 
reforms, said, ‘‘ As for us, we have no love of change nor fear of it, but 
a love of what is just and wise as far as we are able to find it out.” 

In this last sentence we have the true key-note of safe discussion and 
safe Church legislation. Animated by ‘‘a love of what is just and wise,” 
and deciding on what is just and wise, not from impulse or sentiment, 
but after grave and patient consideration, neither our theorists nor our 
General Conference legislators are likely to go far astray. Our existing 
environments, prevailing ideas governing the thought of the Church and 
of society, with such elements in our methods as are believed to retard our 
growth in any direction, are among the things which need to be considered. 
The view-point for such consideration is the seat of a pupil in the school of 
Christ. Scripture principles must be taken to illuminate the inquirer’s 
mental vision, and the experience both of the Church universal and of 
our own Church in particular may be taken as side-lights by which to 
find the practical results of principles when fittingly applied, or when mis- 
applied to conditions more or less analogous to our own. But on the 
question of experience, we, ultra-conservatives especially, do well to re- 
member that we are wiser than our Church fathers, whose legislation, from 
the necessity of the case, was largely empirical. In organizing American 
Methodism they were mere children when compared with ourselves, seeing 
that we have the experience of a century of the life of Methodism on 
which to ground our judgments, while they had little other expe- 
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rience to guide them than that of the Wesleyan societies in England: 
and these were not living under conditions analogous to their own, As 
Jeremy Bentham well observes, ‘‘ Experience is certainly the mother of wis 
dom. . . . Of individuals living at the same period the oldest has, of 
course, the greatest experience; but among generations of men the reverse 
of this is true. Those who come first are the young people, and have the 
least experience. We have added to their experience the experience ” (of 
a century), ‘‘and therefore as far as experience goes are wiser and more 
capable of forming an opinion than they were.” Let us hope, therefore, 
that our legislators of the present will make as judicious use of our larger 
experience as the ‘‘ fathers” did of their lesser experience. 
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EXTENSION OF THE PASTORAL TERM OF SERVICE. 


Among questions which will be mooted in the coming General Confer- 
ence is that of the extension or abrogation of the so-called ‘‘ time-limit.” 
Shall the possible length of a pastor’s relation to a particular church re- 
main at the present limit of three years? shall it be extended to four 
or five years? or shall it continue as long as, in the judgment of the 
bishop and his council of presiding elders it is profitable to his church ? 
The question will not be that of making any appointment for more than 
one year at a time, but of giving discretionary authority to the bishops 
to renew appointments year by year as just stated. 

This question, like the theory of a connectional itinerancy, is one that 
must be determined in the light of experience, because there is no definite 
and authoritative principle to which an appeal can be intelligently made. 
There is no Scripture that makes an itinerant system obligatory; no word 
of Christ that determines whether the pastoral relation shall be permanent 
or specifically limited. Both questions are left discretionary. God calls 
men to the ministerial vocation. The conditions as to time, place, au- 
thority, and church organization under which they may perform its duties 
are not prescribed. The man called may be an itinerant or a settled min- 
ister, may accept a call from a local church or enter a connectional body 
and find his sphere of labor through the appointment of a bishop. In 
either case he can fully meet the obligations of his vocation. He is at 
liberty to choose as his tastes, judgment, or providential opportunities 
may incline, provided only that his choice be pivoted on a fixed purpose 
to work where he can best serve humanity and be comforted with the 
epproval of his Lord. 

The question of extending or removing the time-limit must therefore 
be viewed as one of pure expediency. The Church is free to use her 
godly judgment. No command of Christ binds her to one thing or the 
other. Her only obligation in the matter is to ascertain, as far she can, 
precisely what is most likely to increase her power as a spiritual force in 
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society. To assist her in reaching a conclusion on this vital question she 
has the experience of over a hundred years on which to ground her action. 

The purpose of this article is not to determine what the teaching of her 
experience is, but only to indicate the line of inquiry which leads up to 
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it. And this line may be found by the impartial consideration of this 
question, namely, ‘* Is the growth of the Church under the present time- 
limit so completely satisfactory as to leave all claims for its extension 
without adequate support ?” 

To this many good and thoughtful men, pointing to our grand numerical 
increase, to our numerous revivals, and to our enlarged benevolent con 
tributions, will give a jubilant and affirmative response. But others, 
eyually thoughtful and good, will claim that these gratifying signs of 
progress are not a conclusive solution of the problem, which, they insist, 
involves other important factors. This class of thinkers, while gladly 
accepting the fact of our numerical gains, will ask such questions as these: 
1. Why is it that the number of our positively strong local churches is 
not increased in proportion to our aggregate gain in numbers? 2. Why 
is not our hold on the educated classes of society deeper and firmer than 
itis? 3%. Why do the children of our prosperous and more highly culti- 
vated families in the older parts of the country forsake our altars in such 
startling numbers? 4. Why do so many men of worth and talent quit 
our ministry and enter other communions? 5. Why is it that our min 
isters in large cities so rarely gain such a commanding status as represent- 
ative clergymen in the public thought as is often conceded to clergymen 
of sister Churches? 6. Why is it that after more than a century of our 
evangelical success the prejudices of society outside the Church against 
an itinerant ministry, if not now so openly pronounced, is yet as positive 
and general as it was in the time of our fathers ? 

The solution of these problems, say this class of thinkers, is to be found 
mainly in the brevity of the stay permitted to our ministers under the 
present rule. They contend that since many of our leading ministers are 
the equals in every sense of men who acquire immense social and public 
influence, and who retain the families of their members in their respective 
communions, the known and certain brevity of the term of their pastorate 
must be accepted as the chief reason of this difference between them and 
men whose longer stay identifies them more fully with both their own 
churches and with general society. They further insist that the modern 
Methodist pastor is more heavily handicapped by the public prejudice 
against a short-lived pastorate than our fathers were, because in the olden 
time the Methodist preacher was the almost exclusive teacher of a free and 
full salvation for all who choose to accept it. The pulpits of his day were 
emphatic in enforcing the dogmas of Calvinistic predestination. Henct 
when men embraced Christ as the Saviour who ‘‘ tasted death for every 
man,” they could not listen without wounded moral feeling to preaching 
which arbitrarily limited this salvation to ‘the elect.” They were 
therefore bound to their Methodist teacher by a tie of conscience suffi- 
ciently strong to overcome their merely conventional dislike of his tem- 
porary pastorate. But to-day no such tie binds the worshiper to a Meth- 
odist church. His creed has triumphed over the offensive theology of 
other days. The magnetism of Methodistic Arminianism and of its 
cheerful spiritual life is now the common possession of most evangelical 
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Churches. He is, therefore, free from that conscientious restraint which 
held his ancestors to their own Church, and feels at liberty to gratify his 
prejudice against a short-lived pastorate and to satisfy the social aspira- 
tions of his family by placing himself under the care of a more settled 
ministry. 

By this and similar reasoning on alleged facts many advocates of an ex- 
tension of the time-limit support their claim. The present experience of 
the Church, they contend, justifies such a change in the rule as will adjust 
it to existing conditions of thought and feeling. Whether they or the 
opponents of any change are right is not here affirmed or denied, but it 
is claimed that the brethren, lay and clerical, with whom its decision will 
rest next May, shouid carefully and conscientiously consider all the facts 
pertinent to the question, thereby ascertaining, not what was best in other 
times, but whether the present experience of the Church is or is not such 
as to require some alteration in the rule. 


Tue Evection or Presmpinc ELDErs. 


Another question which will come up for discussion is the election of 
presiding elders by the Annual Conferences, The necessity of such of- 
ficers to the working of our itinerant system will not be disputed. It is 
conceded by all parties that no bishop whose field of duty is world-wide, 
as is that of our general superintendents, can intelligently fix the ap- 
pvintments in any Conference without the counsel of brethren having such 
knowledge of its preachers and churches as its presiding elders possess. 
He must see most things through their eyes, or be kept in unavoidable 
ignorance of facts necessary to the right exercise of the most important 
function of his office. But the question of his relation to his counselors 

-whether they shall be arbitrarily chosen by himself or elected by their 
brethren from among a limited number of his nominees- -is one which has 
been frequently discussed from the beginning of our Church life, is much 
disputed to-day, and will no doubt be seriously considered in the coming 
General Conference. 

Like the time-limit rule, this issue is not so much one directly involv- 
ing any abstract right that may be claimed by either the bishops or the 
Jonferences as one that is practical. It is a conventional arrangement, 
the value of which must be mainly determined by its results—that is, by 
the past and present experience of the Church. 

Those who advocate its change insist that the fact of its having heen 
constantly and warmly discussed through the life-time of the Church is 
conclusive evidence that the existing mode of appointing presiding elders 
is not, and never has been, entirely satisfactory. Those who favor the 
present mode affirm that the controversy has not represented the thought 
and feeling of the great body of the Church, but only of a limited num- 
ber, albeit these, if candid, feel obliged to admit that this minority has 
always represented many of the best thinkers and most loyal adherents of 
Methodism. 

It is also contended by conservative brethren, that the fitness of things 
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requires that bishops, whose duty it is ‘‘ to fix the appointments,” should 
have the right of choosing their own advisers. To this, progressive 
men reply that the right of a bishop in respect of this duty must depend 
on the concession of the parties who make the duty an administrative 
function of his office. If fixing the appointments was a right inhering 
in the episcopal office it would be fitting that he should select whom he 
would to assist him in its exercise. But neither our Church, nor any 
other Protestant Church, recognizes the abstract right of a bishop to arbi- 
trarily ‘‘,ix the appointments.” He is only primus inter pares; that is, 
a traveling elder whom his peers have elected to an office to which, with 
its other functions, they have associated the duty of assigning them to 
their fields of ministerial labor. Now, inasmuch as vast consequences to 
their churches and to their individual usefulness and domestic comfort 
depend upon his right and judicious performance of this stupendous duty, 
the fitness of things, say these advocates of a change in the rule, certainly 
admits, if it does not actually demand, that the bishop's advisers shall 
be brethren who, being both his nominees and the elected representa- 
tives of the men to be appointed, possess the confidence of both. To 
have a cabinet so elected, it is urged, could no more derogate from the 
dignity of the episcopal office than the law requiring the President of the 
United States to select his cabinet advisers ‘‘ by and with the consent of 
the Senate” lowers the dignity of his office. On the other hand, the 
bishop, by sharing the immeasurable responsibilities of this most impor- 
tant of episcopal duties with men duly authorized to advise and assist him, 
would be essentially aided in bearing its burden, which is of such fearful 
weight that even an angel having full comprehension of its eternal issues 
might wellstagger beneathit. This ‘‘ vexed question ” involves the future 
prosperity of our Church. And it is for the General Conference, after 
giving due weight to these opposing contentions and viewing the ques- 
tion in the lights of experience and of the fitness of things, to determine 
what is the best and wisest thing to do with it. 


WoMEN AS GENERAL CONFERENCE DELEGATES. 


The discussion of the right of women to sit as delegates in the General 
Conference cannot be avoided, because several lay conferences have elected 
women who will probably appear and claim the rights of delegates in the 
coming session of that body. To most lovers of peace and harmony the 
election of these ladies is a matter of regret, if for no other reason, be- 
cause it must force the consideration of the rights of Women upon the 
Conference in an irregular manner. Instead of coming before it on its 
merits, it will appear in a form that must embarrass its discussion. The 
ladies, being there with the firm belief that their certificates of election 
are valid, will naturally resent any action that will impeach the legality 
of their claim to sit as delegates. To refuse them recognition will be a 
very disagreeable duty, and some members of the body may therefore feel 
disposed to view it as a question of sentiment and respect for womanhood 
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rather than, as it is in itself, a simple question of law. That their con- 
stituents honestly believed it their legal right to be represented by women 
need not be disputed. But their belief does not change the fundamental 
law of the Church, which provides that ‘lay delegates shall consist of 
two laymen for each Annual Conference.” This language is unequivocal. 
It can mean nothing else than that lay delegates must be male members of 
the Church. No other meaning would ever have been given it had not 
the General Conference of 1872 passed a resolution that in ‘ all matters 
connected with the election of lay delegates the word ‘laymen’ must be 
understood to include all members of the Church who are not members of 
the Annual Conferences.” That the intention of that Conference in‘adopt- 
ing this somewhat ambiguously worded resolution was not to authorize 
the election of women as lay delegates, but only to recognize local, that 
is, lay, preachers as laymen, so as to make them eligible to election as lay 
delegates, is proven by the speeches of the brethren who supported it. 
Up to this point it has legal force because the question involved is clearly 
within the legislative authority of the Gencral Conference. But it loses that 
force when it is made to give an interpretation to a word in the Constitu- 
tion coutrary both to its previously and universally accepted meaning, and 
to the well known intention both of the General Conference which adopted 
it, and of the Annual Conferences which gave it legal efficacy by their 
concurrence. ° To affirm the contrary is to assert that the General Confer- 
ence can change the plain meaning of the Constitution of the Church by 
an interpretative resolution—that it can amend that document by giving 
arbitrary and unauthorized definitions to its terms, thereby nullifying our 
testrictive Rules, which forbid its amendment except with the concur- 
rence of the Annual Conferences. This is most assuredly a novel theory 
in Methodism, as it is also in all legislation limited by clearly defined con 
stitutional principles. Applied to our National Congress it would justify 
that body in amending the Constitution of the United States by resolu- 
tions giving interpretations to its words such as its authors never intended, 
and such as no lexicologist could defend, It has no justification either 
in our Church history or in the fitness of things. One can therefore 
scarcely doubt that the coming session of the Conference will disavow it, 
and declare that none but laymen, that is, ma/e members of the Church, 
are legally entitled to be recognized therein as lay delegates. 

To such a declaration, it may be safely assumed, every lover of Church 
order—and it may be presumed that there will be none but such in that ven- 
erable body—will quietly submit. Then, if there be any of its members 
who believe the interests of Christ’s kingdom require that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church should depart from the universal usage of the Christian 
Church by admitting women into its governing body, they will be at lib- 
erty to give a legitimate introduction to the question by a motion to amend 
those parts of our Constitution which determine the composition of the 
General Conference. The magnitude of the issue involved, the doubt of 
many as to its expediency, its wisdom, and its harmony with the will of 


Christ, demand that the question should be fully discussed. Concerning 
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the parity of men and women in spiritual things there is no question, In 
Christ there is neither male nor female. But against her claim to a part 
in governing the Church several facts are pleaded, such as, 1. That though 
Christ, woman’s emancipator, treated women with dignified tenderness 
and suffered them to minister to his personal needs, yet he never, in any 
way, intimated that he expected them to take part with men in the gov- 
ernment of his Church: 2. That Christ commissioned no woman to preach ; 
he gave her no place among the ‘‘ seventy” nor in the apostolic twelve: 
8. That in the apostolic Church, though women were encouraged to render 
service as ‘* deaconesses of the Gospel in the recesses of family life,” yet, as 
Neander affirms, ‘‘ in comformity to their natural destination, they were ex- 
cluded from the offices of teaching and governing the Church: 4. That during 
all the ages no great ecclesiastical body has admitted them to its governing 
assemblies, synods, conventions, or conferences. With these facts before 
them many of our ‘people, while fully estimating the heroic zeal, the self- 
sacrifice, the efficiency of many women in some moral and spiritual spheres 
of service, are still in doubt respecting the propriety of such a departure 
from the practice of the Church universal as is involved in giving them 
the right to sit as members of the General Conference. Their doubt may 
be only the fruit of prejudice: it may be founded on an intelligent per- 
ception of woman’s dependence on man as a fact divinely ordained. But, 
be its foundation what it may, it is, under the present conditions of the 
question, entitled to respect, and to such an opportunity for deliberate con- 
sideration as is afforded by the legitimate process required by the Dis- 
cipline for the amendment of a Constitutional rule. And, besides these 
reasons, the General Conference will need to act in view of the fact that by 
changing its constituency without the consent of the Annual Conferences 
it puts such of its decisions as may be questioned in a court of law in 
peril of being declared invalid by such court. 


Tue NEED or Episcopal AUTHORITY IN OuR FOREIGN Missrons. 


The obvious need of more effective superintendence in all our foreign 
missions than is possible under the present plan of biennial episcopal vis- 
itations will compel the attention of the approaching General Conference 
to the question of how that need can best be met. In the General Con- 
ference of 1856 our bishops, speaking in their Address of Liberia, said 
that it needed ‘* episcopal authority on the spot.” This significant phrase, 
was happily chosen, and it expresses just what is needed to-day in China, 
India, Japan, Germany, Italy, and Scandinavia, Nothing less than ‘‘ epis 
copal authority on the spot” can reasonably be expected to develop these 
missions in harmony with the genius of our episcopal and connectional 
system. Without the presence of bishops permanently identified with 
them these missions must appear, both to our converts and to the com- 
munities around them, as episcopal bodies in very little else than name— 
as being ecclesiastically headless. The flying visits of different bishops 
who cannot speak the language of the people, and who of necessity are 
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obliged to see things through the eyes of the presiding elders, cannot be 
accepted as fairly representing the kind and degree of superintendence 
presupposed by our system. By refusing them ‘‘ episcopal authority on 
the spot,” therefore, we do both ourselves and them a wrong. We de- 
prive them of what is really indispensable to the vigorous growth and 
deep rooting of Episcopal Methodism; namely, the presence and superin- 
tendence of bishops living in their territories and becoming to them what 
Asbury was to American Methodism. 

To give the Liberia Mission that ‘episcopal authority on the spot” 
which it needed, the bishops, in 1856, suggested three methods: ‘ First, 
for the General Conference to appoint a bishop and send him to organize 
them as the Methodist Episcopal Church of Africa; second, to let them 
organize themselves, elect their bishop, and send him to us for ordination; 
third, to appoint a missionary bishop to take charge of that work, we 
retaining jurisdiction over it.” To these alternative methods, which, 
though three in form were but two in substance, they added an expres- 
sion of their hope that in either case ‘the missionary dividend will be 
continued to them as long as they need and properly use it.” 

As is well known, the Conference adopted the third method, and sub- 
mitted an amendment of the constitutive rule to the Annual Conferences, 
with which they concurred. A *‘ missionary bishop” was subsequently 
ordained and sent to Africa. After his death a second such bishop was 
elected; and our heroic Dr. Taylor is working there to-day under the rule 
authorizing the election of a bishop with jurisdiction limited to the field 


he is chosen to occupy. 

The noticeable feature of this episcopal suggestion is the breadth of 
its statesmanship. There is no sign in it of that narrow sentimentalism 
which is the apparent source of a desire existing in many minds to build up 
what is illogically termed an ‘‘ Ecumenical Methodist Episcopal Church.” 
Such a church is practically impossible, since peoples so differently con- 
ditioned as those of Africa, Europe, and Asia cannot be made sufficiently 
homogeneous to be welded into the solidarity necessary to ecclesiastical 
unity with our Church in America. Our bishops evidently felt this in 
1856. Hence they deliberately recommended two plans for giving auton- 
omy to Liberia. By doing this they clearly recognized the fact that 
the development of Church life should proceed, not from without, but 
from within; not from connection with a distant central body, but from 
a local, self-centered, self-governed organization. Hence their preference 
apparently was to have the General Conference initiate a measure that 
should lead to the creation of an independent Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Africa. They were not alarmed by the cry of “ Vivisection!” which 
some alarmists raise against such creations. And to encourage the Libe- 
rians to throw aside their swaddling clothes and array themselves in the 
toga of ecclesiastical manhood, they desired the General Conference to 
provide such pecuniary aid as might be necessary to supplement their own 
power of self-support. This was genuine apostolic ecclesiastical states- 
manship. It is regretted by many that the Conference did not appreciate 
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it, but preferred the alternative of a ‘‘ missionary bishop,” that is, of a 
diocesan episcopacy, which is a solecism in our system, and which, up to 
the date of Bishop Taylor’s election, was far from yielding satisfactory 
results. And since Bishop Taylor is trying a grand experiment after a 
fashion of his own, his success or failure will determine nothing concern- 
ing the value of a missionary bishop as the instrument for developing our 
foreign missions into powerful, self-supporting, self-governing churches 
by ordinary missionary methods. 

What, then, will the General Conference do with the indisputable fact 
that not one mission only, but all our large missions, are to-day in urgent 
need of ‘‘episcopal authority on the spot?” The genius of our system 
requires that this great, growing need should be met, not evasively, but 
fairly and fully. As stated above, the present method of occasional vis- 
itations by our general superintendents does not and cannot «lo this. This 
we take to be a fact too obvious to be intelligently denied. It would, 
indeed, be paying a sorry compliment to our episcopal theory to aflirm 
the contrary. What then? Will the proposed plan of fixing ‘ episcopal 
residences ” within the missions, and requiring the bishops appointed to 
them to meet, at least in appearance, their obligations as general superin- 
tendents, by making flying visits to the home Conferences, satisfy this 
great need? Probably not. It would certainly place a heavy, not to say 
an oppressive, burden on some of the bishops and their families, It would 
also consume much of their time in removing with their ‘‘ household gods” 
to a foreign land, in-traversing the ocean again and again on their visits 
to and from the home Conferences, and in attending the General Confer- 
ence at the end of each quadrennium, In fact, residence thus broken in 
upon could scarcely be sufficiently continuous to supply that ‘‘ episcopal 
authority on the spot” which is so imperatively demanded. And it 
could not be made effectively continuous without violating both the 
spirit and the letter of the rule which makes it the duty of a general 
superintendent to travel at large through the Connection. Moreover, a 
bishop with his energies so widely diffused, and with his interests so 
divided, could not give toa great and growing mission that concentrated 
thought and that enthusiastic and exclusive devotion to its affairs which 
are required for its broadest and strongest possible development. 

Supposing, therefore, that this plan wiilnot obtain, the question of 
appointing a missionary bishop for each of our larger missions will have 
to be considered by the General Conference. That such bishops woulsl 
more nearly meet their pressing needs than either our present method or 
the appointment of ‘resident bishops,” so called, will not probably be 
very warmly disputed. It would, unquestionably, give them ‘‘ episcopal 
authority on the spot.” And if such bishops were sent out empowered, 
as the bishops suggested in 1856, to organize ‘‘the Methodist Episcopal 
Church ” of each nationality, it would completely meet their wants. But 
to the plan of electing more missionary bishops, with ‘‘the General Con- 
ference retaining jurisdiction ” over their respective territories, objections 
of greater or less weizht will probably be urged. 
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1. The ‘missionary bishop” is an anomaly in our system. He is a dio- 
cesan and not a general superintendent. Instead of being a bishop at 
large he is a bishop restrained to a limited portion of the Connection; and, 
therefore, viewed in relation to the Connection, a diocesan bishop. His 
creation in 1856 was a departure from that type of episcopacy established 
by our Church fathers, and still regarded by very many of our best think 
ers as essential to the maintenance of an itinerant ministry. But for the 
sickliness of the Liberian climate and the then existing prejudice against 
color, which looked askance at the bare suggestion of admitting a colored 
man into the number of our general superintendents, he would not have 
been called into being. Yet he now, wisely or unwisely, has a place in 
our system, and may be lawfully elected and sent into as many missions 
as the General Conference may determine. Nevertheless, in view of his 
being a representative, not of our general but of a diocesan superintend- 
ency, may it not be well for our legislators to iaquire, whether his intro- 
duction into our foreign missions may not give such sanction to the prin- 
ciple of a diocesan episcopacy as may lead them to reject, altogether, our 
system of general superintendency when they become independent of our 
jurisdiction, as they must in the near future? This might or might not 
be a serious evil; but with our experience of the beneficent working of 
our policy, is it wise to put an opposite principle into their ecclesiasticism 
while it is as yet in its formative period ? Principles are not playthings, 
but molding forces, and should never be applied to grave facts without 
due consideration of all their probable and possible results. 

2. The multiplication of missionary bishops would be practically a par- 
tial nullification of the principle of our ‘‘itinerant general superintend- 
ency,” in that it would prevent our general superintendents from travel} 
ing ‘‘through the Connection at large.” Every mission placed under the 
jurisdiction of a missionary bishop, being as veritably a part of the ‘*Con- 
nection” as any Conference in the United States, limits the jurisdiction 
of the general superintendents to the remaining portion of the ‘‘ Connec- 
tion.” One has but to suppose all our large missions under the jurisdic 
tion of missionary bishops to see that there would then be a wider extent 
of territory under their exclusive administration than would remain under 
the administration of the general superintendents. Thus, with respect to 
the whole Connection the latter would have only a limited jurisdiction, 
and would, though still called general, be in this respect diocesan super- 
intendents, It is true that this limitation is implied and provided for 
by the rule as amended in 1856. But is not that rule itself an anomaly ? 

Yet its anomalous character is not wholly in itself, but arises out of 
the action of the General Conference whereby it retained its jurisdiction 
over the territory of a missionary bishop. If in electing a missionary 
bishop that body would give him discretionary anthority, as suggested 


by the bishops in 1856, to organize his mission into a Methodist Episcopal 
Church of the country in which it is situated, the rule would be consist- 
would then soon cease to be part of the 
Connection, and the general superintendents relieved of their constitu 
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ent with itself. His ‘‘ mission 
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tional and official obligation to travel within it. Instead of remaining 
dependent on the General Conference for its discipline, it would rise at 
once to the dignity and independence of a self-governed Church, such as 
the apostles were accustomed to organize in every place as soon as a sinall 
band of believers accepted the truth. Most of those primitive believers 
were ‘‘the poor of this world.” Among them were ‘‘not many wise men 
after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble.” History teaches that 
slaves, freedmen, and ‘‘the weak things of this world” were the main 
constituents of the churches which the apostles, instead of keeping under 
the jurisdiction of the Church at Jerusalem, or of any other metropolitan 
Church, formed at once into independent bodies governed by elders taken 
from among themselves. Faith in the divinity of the truth and in the 
power of the Holy Spirit to preserve its recipients was the basis of their 
confidence in the capacity of their converts to govern themselves. Why, 
then, our legislators may wisely ask, should the Methodist Episcopal 
Church hesitate to give her foreign missions, at the earliest possible and 
fitting opportunity, the power to govern themselves under the guidance of 
a bishop ordained by her episcopacy for thatend? Ag her children, such 
Churches would be bound to her by the strong tie of filial love. And, if 
still aided, as the bishops recommended in 1856, by gifts of money, would 
they not become her most economical and efficient instruments for the 
further diffusion of the Gospel throughout their respective territories ? 
For it must not be forgotten that no nation can ever be evangelized by 
missionaries only. Native converts, native preachers, native church 
officers, must complete the work begun by the missionary from another 
land, or it will not be done at all. 

The wisdom of the bishops of 1856, in recommending continuance of mis- 
sionary dividends from the mother Church to her daughters, should not 
be lightly esteemed or forgotten. Missions and missionaries, like chil- 
dren reared in habits of dependence, naturally shrink from entering 
upon independent church life, not because they doubt either the intrinsic 
fitness or necessity of such independence, but because they dread to face 
the duties of a self-reliant, self-centered organization. Give them assur- 
ance that, to cite the words of the bishops again, ‘‘the missionary divi- 
dend will be continued to them as long as they need and properly use it,” 
and probably most of them would ask as earnestly for an independent 
church life as they now dread to accept it. Our Japanese converts, with- 
out waiting for such positive assurance, are so resolved on being self-gov- 
erncd that the coming Conference will be forced to face the alternative 
of granting their desire or surrendering our promising prospects of use- 
fulness among them to the other evangelical missions, which are already 
working on that basis. To give them a ‘‘missionary bishop,” with 
authority to organize them into the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Japan, would, therefore, appear to be the most judicious mode of secur- 
ing the permanence of Methodism among that interesting people. And 
would not the General Conference do well to seriously consider whether 
the time has or has not come for the election of missionary bishops for 
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our other large missions, invested with similar provisional authority to 
organize them into Methodist Episcopal Churches of their respective na 
tionalities ? 

The anomalous personal position of a missionary bishop will be some- 
what awkwardly manifest in the coming General Conference. Being 
answerable for his administration to that venerable body, the only incum- 
bent of this office will very properly appear there to give an account of 
his stewardship. Yet, though he is, by election and ordination, a bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, he cannot appear before it as the 
peer of his fellow-bishops. By the terms of the law authorizing his 
election, his episcopal jurisdiction is limited to his mission. He cannot, 
therefore, rightly claim the prerogatives or exercise the functions of his 
office in this country or elsewhere outside of his preseribed diocese, He 
cannot preside in the Conference, as our other bishops do, because its con 
stitution provides that ‘‘one of the general superintendents shall preside 
in the General Conference,” and he is not a general superintendent. 
Neither can he become a general superintendent except by a regular elec- 
tion and ordination. But should he be elected a general superintendent 
he would thereby cease to be a missionary bishop, and be deprived of his 
exclusive administrative jurisdiction in what has been his mission or dio- 
cese. Hence, as a missionary bishop, he stands-apart, an officer sui generis, 
representing not the normal general superintendency of our ecclesiastical 
system, but what is to us the abnormal principle of a diocesan episcopacy. 
Standing, as a missionary bishop must, in this anomalous relation to our 
ecclesiastical system, the General Conference will need to gravely consider 
the wisdom or unwisdom of adding to the number, except, as already 
remarked, for the purpose of providing provisionally for the organization 
of foreign missions into self-governing Methodist Episcopal Churches. 
And the interests involved in coming to a decision of this latter question 
are so vast and far-reaching that it will demand the most unprejudiced, 
the most thoughtful, and the most prayerful consideration. 


LONDON—ITS BENEVOLENT AND CHRISTIAN WORK. 


“Sir. the happiness of London is not to be conceived but by those who 
have been in it. I will venture to say there is more learning and science 
within the circumference of ten miles from where we sit than in all the 
rest of the kingdom.” This oracular declaration was made by Dr, Jehn- 
son to Boswell in the old Mitre Tavern, near Temple Bar. <A congenial 
spirit adds, that thousands Pefore and since have felt the same cat-like 
attachment to the vast towm of multitudinous life and ever-changing as- 
pects. The historian Macaulay, in love of the curious and time-marked, 
explored its ten thousand streets. Dickens studied its varied and teem- 
ing characters for immortal fiction. The genial Charles Lamb writes, ‘I 
have passed all my days in London, until I have formed as many and as 
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intense local attachments as the mountaineer to dead nature. The won- 
der of sights impels me into night-walks about her crowded streets, and I 
often shed tears in the motley Strand from fullness of joy at so much 
life.” And Milton, who frequently changed his home, and who thor- 
oughly knew the town, exclaims: 
“O city founded by Dardanian hands, 
Whose towering front the circling realms commands! 
Too blest abode! no loveliness we see 
In all the earth, but it abounds in thee.” 
While Shakespeare adds: 
“T pray you, let us satisfy our eves 
With the memorials, and the things of fame, 
That do renown this city,” 

Volumes of testimony bespeak its praise, but the half has ne’er been told. 
This *‘renown” is the heritage of time. Geoffrey of Monmouth affirms 
that Brute ‘‘ builded this citie” about B. C. 1008. Subsequently King 
Lud is said to have encircled it with walls and adorned it ‘ with fayre 
buildings and towers.” The remains found prove without doubt the ex- 
istence of a British city anterior to Roman occupation. Tacitus describes 
it as the ‘‘great mart of trade and commerce and the chief residence of 
merchants in A. D. 61, and in the time of Severus, A. D. 193-211, as 
illustrious for the vast number of merchants who resorted to it, for 
its extensive commerce, and for the abundance of every kind of com- 
modity which it could supply.” London became a walled city in the fourth 
century. Saxon and Dane contributed to its early history. St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral and the name of Alderman, older-man, are the monuments of the 
former. Through the ages and dynasties, and under the dominion of 
various races, ever growing. Elizabeth vainly essayed to check its prog- 
ress—a repetition of the Dame Partington and ocean contest Onward 
it spread, in plague and fire, through the reigns of the Plantagenets, 
the Stuarts, William III, and Anne and the Georges, westward the course 
of city-empire rapidly taking its way, fabulously enriching lords and earls 
and dukes, owners of contiguous lands, eastward, northward, southward, 
until London has become a world within a world, and its untraveled den- 
izens may well be pardoned for their incredulity in regard to any world 
without and beyond. ‘‘ He who is tired of London is tired of existence.” 
Hence, perhaps, the many suicides in the yellow Thames, London’s chief- 
est highway, source of its highest prosperity, even of its very existenee. 
The fond Londoner boasts of the surpassing picturesqueness of his native 
city beyond that of other European capitals, and descants on the esthetic 
beauty of its sky and clouds and fogs—to what length will not blind 
fondness go !--a beauty, the stranger is compelled to add, all hidden from 
him not London-born. To the prosaic, outer barbarian, purblind to its 
esthetic qualities, the characteristic fog appears as to Hawthorne, ‘* More 
like a distillation of mud than any thing else; the ghost of mud, the spir- 
itualized medium of departed mud, through which the dead citizens of 
London probably tread in the Hades whither they are translated.” 
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What vast interests cluster around this center of the grandest empire 
the world has ever seen! Here is the making of history and its makers. 
Here are the subduers of kingdoms; victors who do not destroy, but up 
build and beautify, opening a highway, as in her latest Burmah conquest, 
for on-going civilization and beneficent Christianity. In the cycle of 
years What momentous events have transpired in the ancient metropolis!— 
revolution and reformation; martyrdom and seed-planting; moral reform 
and intellectual development; progress and discovery; while the very air 
is redolent with myriad names known to fame, ours and theirs, in the 
varied walks of learning. Classic as well as historic is the five-millioned 
city; a world-Mecca for lovers of the great and good. The nomenclature 
of its streets, unlike the prosaic-numerical of New York and the Forestry 
of Philadelphia, revives the memory of men and deeds, and makes the 
very pavement sacred ground. 

PHILANTHROPIES OF LONDON. 

Charity reigns queen of the graces. Benevolent and Christian work is 
the distinctive glory of the metropolitan city. Volumes would be re- 
guired to catalogue its charities. So much of recent publication has re- 
vealed the dark side that sketches of the bright side of London are quite 
timely. If it be, par excellence, the world’s metropolis, the emporium of 
trade, commerce, and monetary influence, its charities are not in dispro- 
portion to its political and financial power. Wide-reaching are the results 
of its philanthropic endeavor. It would be an instructive study, how far 
civilization and good government have been spread abroad by the Briton. 
Much more of interest would be the inquiry, to what degree the humani- 
tarian influence of the little island has leavened the whole lump of world 
society. It has been declared that there is scarcely one of the great mother- 
establishments on the continent which does not directly or indirectly trace 
its origin from beyond the Channel. The charities of Germany alone 
may be counted by hundreds, the inspiration, and largely the material 
help of which have come from warm English hearts. British sympathy 
and British example have kindled the flame of brother-love throughout 
continental Europe. The thousands of London charities send throbs of 
kindly feeling and generous impulse to the ends of the earth. They are 
of different classifications. Under the provision for general welfare there 
are the institutions for the permanently afflicted, fifty-seven in number, 
including, in tender compassion, the blind, deaf and dumb, incurables, 
idiots, imbeciles, and lunatics. The foundations of some of these houses 
were laid in the seventeenth and even in the sixteenth centuries; many of 
them are amply supported, extending their beneficent helpfulness to 
every class and condition. Hospitals are general and special. Those of 
the former class, in accommodation for patients and in income, are un- 
equaled in the world. The oldest was founded in 1102, refounded, re- 
built, and enlarged from century to century. In-patients are received, 
five thousand, six thousand, and as many as eight thousand in a single 
institution; while out patients will number sixty thousand, seventy thou- 
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sand, and as high as one hundred and sixty thousand in an individual 







case. Many hundreds of thousands share in these benefactions annually. + 
To the poor the ministry of healing is given. Additional hospitals for a 
special diseases, well-nigh a hundred in number, of manifold character, :" 
are scattered over the entire city—proof and illustration of England's i 





Christianity. Tender appeal is made to the heart, warm emotion of grat- 
itude is enkindled as one sees, side by side of the abode of the humblest, 
temples of mercy that reflect the love of the all-loving Father. 

Fervent enthusiasm is stirred in their behalf. There is not only Hos- ; 







pital Sunday, but Hospital Saturday, when the city is moved in this in- ‘a 
terest. Godly women devoting themselves to reception of money are if 





numerous and assiduous. Cabmen carry placards and display festive pen- a 
nants, aiding in the glad work. Picturesque processions emphasize ad- 
vertisement. ‘‘ Ladies nursed in pomp and pleasure” sit at street corners 








to solicit aid, while ‘‘ Sisters of the Poor” go about doing good. Arti- ‘za 
sans assist in the collection at factories, warehouses, workshops, and all is 





places of congregation. It is Benevolence Day, permeating and gladden- 
ing universal society. It softens the asperities of work and worry, and 
gently harmonizes human nature. It is a custom worthy of general 
adoption. The occasion is a ministry of blessing. Not in church 
or chapel do the separated classes meet, ‘“‘but in a temple of pity 
roofed by the blue sky, with altars at city corners, and ministering 
angels who console when pain and sickness wring the brow.” As 
these beneficent institutions exist for the people, the people raily to 
their support. Gratitude is inculcated, brotherly love is deepened, and 3 
the interest spreads on every hand. In the temples of healing science, 
monuments of ancient beneficence and modern pity, the supreme skill of 
the medical profession is devoted to the pauper as though he were a 
prince, and the doors are freely open to all. From prince to peasant, from 
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sovereigns to farthings, the grateful gifts meet on festive Hospital Day. “ 
Although at this time of greatly accumulated wealth muniticent bene- . 
factions from millionaires are not bestowed—no English Peabody rising to " 





tuke the place of our generous countryman whose name is ever fragrant 
in the great metropolis; no Thomas Sutton repeating the Charter-house 
bequest; no Thomas Guy alone building a spacious hospital—yet the field 
of benevolence is enlarged, the number of givers multiplied, and that 
class nine tenths of whom form the subjects are lifted up from the char- 
acter of pauper and dependent to proud shareholders and patrons of thé ¥ 











nation’s great gift. 
The Londoner is not altogether purse-proud, hard, exclusive, and self- 

seeking. Nowhere on the round globe is more done for unfortunate hu- 

manity. The mind wearies with a simple category of homes of remem- i 

brance. The enumeration would severely try the patience of the reader. 

We commenced with the purpose of exhausting the list; but the list is 

exhaustless. On and on, wider and wider, rolls the tide of benevolence. 

The supply seeks to keep pace with the rapidly multiplying demands, 

General description must suffice. Sixty-eight dispensaries and sixty char- HN 
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ities for convalescents alone, in the city or by the sea-side, supplement 
the hospitals. 

The blessed teaching of Christianity, and a new departure in the world’s 
liistory, is the care of the aged and little ones. Societies to relieve needy 
and worthy aged men and women by annual pensions and annuities only 
are seventy-six in number, They run through the centuries—back to 1577 
and 1453. There are several in the eighteenth century, culminating in 
Queen Anne’s bounty of 1704, with annual income of $650,000, to aug- 
ment the poor livings of clergymen. Thrilling memories are revived by 
the ‘‘ Indian Mutiny Relief Fund,” dating from 1857, granting pensions 
to the three hundred surviving widows and orphans of those who 
lost their lives during the Indian mutiny. The British heart beats ever 
warmly toward the sorely smitten. Tenderness, discrimination, as well as 
generosity, are revealed in these many helpful agencies. Thousands and 
tens of thousands share in this beautiful charity. Unforgotten by the 
Father-God, they are kindly remembered by brother-man. 

Homes for the aged poor, with pensions superadded, amount to eighty- 
two in addition. This entire enumeration is exclusive of the unheralded 
beneficence and countless private homes that are beyond the reach of com- 
putation. The earliest recollection of the writer, of the late lamented Earl 
of Shaftesbury, a quarter of a century ago, was that of seeing the truly noble 
lord presiding at a public meeting in the interest of indigent aged females, 
The words spoken by him have never been forgotten, revealing a sacred, 
Christly tenderness that characterizes many English hearts to-day. 

The Universal Father legislated for the widow and the fatherless, Lon- 
don charities for orphans, making mention simply of the‘chief and fore- 
most, are fifty-six. The most modern are among the largest, marking an 
increase of the spirit of benevolence. The Stockwell Orphanage of Rev. 
C. H. Spurgeon, founded in 1867, houses and educates five hundred annu- 
ally, irrespective of creed or class. That of Dr. Barnardo rescues, shel- 
ters, and trains more than twice that number. There is the agency of 
Dr. Stephenson of the Wesleyan communion, with others besides, doing 
a grand work for the children, to which limited space forbids detailed ref- 
erence. The Royal Military Asylum, contemporaneous with the century, 
provides a home and education for six hundred sons of British soldiers. 
There are also several reformatories and preventive charities in the in- 
terest of the young, and ninety voluntary homes and refuges chiefly in 
their behalf. The present unparalleled and intense feeling, constantly 
deepening and widening, covering the whole country, in the interest of 
endangered girls, bespeaks the thought and care and determination 
of Christian men and women respecting sacred, pleading childhood. 
British blood is fired, and British pluck, never braver nor in holier cause, 
distinguishes the heroes and heroines of the protection movement; and 
stirred English conscience has framed laws to defend the defenseless. 
Public opinion enforces the enactments, and fiends are whipped of justice. 
The inspiration of a measure that reaches the extremities of the empire 
comes from the palpitating heart of the metropolis. 
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Benevolent institutions for relief of distress constitute a special class. 
They are upward of a hundred, and extend to every condition and every 
age. An instance of want can scarcely be imagined which the thought- 
fulness of this agency does not meet. A ministry of blessing, it is con- 
stantly in operation to assuage the sorrow and lighten the burdens of 






unfortunate lives, 

Missions for the fallen and for discharged prisoners are established at 
many points, and are prosecuted, by day and by night, with ceaseless love 
and tireless devotion, Many are the trophies won, rescued to society and 
to God. During the last year, of 18,000 discharged prisoners from three 
jails, 14,000 received aid and several thousands gave evidence of refor- 
mation. Ready hands and willing hearts give glad heed to the divine 
message: Seek and save the lost. 

Educational charities abound. In some cases a single institution houses 
and thoroughly equips one thousand youth. Training is given for differ- 
ent callings and professions, Under this division is included ‘* Countess 
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of Huntingdon’s College,” established in 1768, which still continues in ah 
active operation, and educates young men for the ministry of every evan- 

gelical Christian denomination. There is also the Wesleyan Westminster H By 
Training College, under the efficient supervision of Dr. J. H. Rigg, to 2 
train teachers for the public elementary day-schools, with an annual in-s iy 





come of $40,000. Besides many other unclassified and miscellaneous 
charities there are those of protection and prevention, both for man and > 
beast. Women and children share especially in these benevolences; and bf 
the circulation of obscene and licentious literature is restrained. 







The opening of parks and commons and gardens for the people at large 4 
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partakes of the nature of a wise and practical philanthropy. Existing a 
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on so large a scale, and rapidly increasing in number, they evince deep- Be 
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cning kindly interest in the welfare of the working classes. Ragged 
schools, pets of Lord Shaftesbury, their father and their protector unto the 
end, thrive and multiply. Hundreds of thousands attribute their salva- 
tion for time and eternity to their instrumentality. 

The list of benevolent and Christian agencies of London would be in- 
complete without a reference to the Young Men’s Christian Association. It 
holds an exceptionally prominent position and great vantage ground by 
reason of its being so happily housed. It possesses historic Exeter Hall, 
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whose very walls are eloquent with pleas for reform and progress in Church AAT ii. 
and State. Added to the prestige of the name is its most fortunate and, wR 





central situation in the busy Strand. Its varied agencies are well-nigh in- b 
numerable. Branches in different parts of the city, and Young Women’s O86 
Christian Associations as well, enlarge the sphere of beneficent operation. ak { 

The shame of London is heralded abroad. Its glory has never been and 
never can be written, The ‘bitter cry” goes forth, the quick response et 
is unheard. One is oppressed in seeking to keep pace with the anniver- 
saries of established benevolences and the foundation of the new. Emi- m 
nent names in the commercial and political world are united to those of 
title and rank in the one common end. Christian benevolence and Chris- 
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tian work have become the fashion in London, a fashion one would gladly 
see not become obsolete. The high-born achieve new distinction by 
thoughtful care of the lowly and the suffering. The example and influence 
of the late Earl of Shaftesbury are not lost. The honor that came to him 
in life, the more than royal homage in death, kindles emulation, Chris- 
tianity not only, but chivalry, is enlisted in humanity's cause. 

During the preparation of this paper the writer receives cards for the one 
hundredth annual meeting of the ‘‘ Benevolent or Strangers’ Friend So- 
ciety,” for visiting and relieving the sick poor at their own homes by an 
unpaid agency, consisting of over two hundred and eighty Christian visitors. 
The meeting is held at the Mansion House, the official residence of the 
Right Honorable the Lord Mayor, his lordship presiding, assisted by sher- 
iffs, aldermen, distinguished barristers, clergymen, and officials, under the 
patronage of a Christian nobleman, Lord Ebury, revealing the twofold 
fact that there is a multitude of voluntary workers among the needy, and 
that the foremost citizens of the city give their countenance and active 
co-operation. Those who enter upon this work ‘‘ at their own charges” 
are counted by thousands. G. D. 
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THE NEW THEOLOGY. 
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The present status of the New Theology in the Congregational churches 
affords an interesting study. For a time, under the lead of Newman and 
Egbert C. Smyth, T. T. Munger, and others, the new statements seemed 
likely to rapidly possess the field. Founding and sustaining the able 
Andover Review, the vigorous group brought a vast amount of learning 
and ability to the propagation of the new teachings. Moving also, while 
ethically elevated, toward views of inspiration and Christology not very 
different from those which have obtained among Unitarians, it promised 
to create a schism almost equal in extent to that which separated New 
England Congregationalism into Unitarian and Orthodox societies. The 
pastoral strength of the movement is in Connecticut, which remained 
loyal to Trinitarianism in the time of the former controversy. 

But now Massachusetts, so sorely rent in the former days, is the 
stronghoid, with the West, of the old faith, while Connecticut furnishes, 
as has been said, the chief pastoral champions of the proposed changes. 
Equally sturdy opponents of the new order are also in some of her chief 
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churches, 

The recent vote in the Springfield meeting of the American Board 
proves that the new teachings have less popular following than was sup- 
posed. The support given the management of the board, in respect of its 
right to test the orthodoxy of candidates for missionary work, was almost 
overwhelming; and, while all parties counsel forbearance, it is evident 
that the new departure has found great obstacles in its path, if it has not 
met its Waterloo. The financial effect of the controversy cannot be 
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determined until the receipts of the board for the year are known. The 
indications are not, so far as they appear, unfriendly to the board in any 
marked degree. 

But that which is most interesting to Methodists is the fact that these 
controversies are all the outcome of the theology which has never yet 
been defended successfully at the bar of the Christian reason. To preach 
the Calvinistic faith to the heathen is to hopelessly drive the thoughtful 
among them back into their ancestral faith, as less unworthy of themselves 
and God. Christianity can only win by demonstrating the love of God to 
all men, and by declaring that God can never punish his children for 
what they cannot help. Wesley himself is on record as hoping for the 
salvation of the sincere and devout heathen. And the vision of Peter 
and his comment on Cornelius are weighty in the same direction. If 
explained philosophically, the view of many would be that the devout 
among the heathen attain, through the Holy Spirit, some conception of 
the essential Christ which may be compared to that of an ignorant 
Christian. The influence of Calvinism remains as an obstructive force 
long after it has ceased to possess propagative power. It has left behind 
it an inheritance of controversy which must abide until the Christian 
world recognizes that God is, and always has been, the Father of the 
spirits of all men, and that the Judge of all the earth will do right; and 
as to the lost in all nations, its verdict must be that the extinction of 
the divine likeness by persistent sin creates the barrier between the lost 
and the saved, 

It is noticeable that the future probation propaganda is less active 
than formerly, if the periodicals and the book-lists are a guide. The 
orthodox views have found able defenders, and would seem to be gaining 
on the newer teaching. Thig has had great advantage in the rhetorical 
skill, ethical elevation, and poetic phraseology of its chief advocates, and 
in its appeal to the sympathies of those who would prefer not to see the 
severer side of the divine administration. 

It seems to be practically settled that as a ‘‘ working” doctrine future 
probation is dangerous to earnestness of appeal, aud therefore to ag- 
gressive evangelical labors, The distinction drawn between the heathen 
abroad and at home as to fair probation is a difficult and delicate one; 
and it is no small implication of the divine government that any one 
should be thought to be under an unfair and incomplete probation, 

Happily, while this subject has received from our own ministry the 
attention an important controversy always attracts, it has not commanded 
sufficient assent anywhere among us to become a disturbing force. A 
theology which offers salvation to all, and redemption for all mankind, 
need not burden itself with anxieties for improvement. The great 
question of the future condition of the impenitent and ignorant may 
safely be left to scriptural statement in the pulpit and to confidence 
in the divine rectitude in our hearts, The world needs all the stimuli to 
immediate repentance which can be found in reason or revealed truth. 
It is noteworthy that some advocates of the New Theology adinit that it is 
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extra-biblical, that it is an outgrowth of the Christian consciousness. 
But this is setting up a variable and persanal standard for truth, and 
leaves mankind without that steady guide which the Church has followed 
in the written word. The decay of faith in the Bible, and especially in 
the New Testament, would leave the world to such moral rule as is 
found, if any there be, in the evolution of social order, which is but another 
way of saying that it leaves the world to the law of expediency. This, of 
course, affords necessarily a shifting basis for conduct, and prepares the 
way for the dissolution of society. It may be that the perception of this 
truth has somewhat sobered those who, fascinated with the novelty of the 
New Theology, were among its early students, if not adherents. 
D. 


FOREIGN, RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY. 


DENMARK seems to grow in activity in regard to moral and religious ques- 
tions of special public interest. A general religious convocation was re- 
cently held in Copenhagen, attended by fifteen hundred clergymen and 
laymen, of various religious tendencies, from the entire land. The first 
and main subject of discussion was that of religious instruction in the 


schools, A strong and solid testimony was presented against the schools 
without religious training. 

The second day of the conference was devoted to the subject of ‘‘ Sab- 
bath rest.” Provost Rérdam opened the discussion with a peculiar 
and curious presentation of the origin of ‘‘ Sunday,” in which he empha- 
sized the point that the Sabbath of the Lord was appointed especially for 
Israel by the fourth commandment, and was given as a day of rest and 
revivification, but not as a day especially devoted to divine service, as the 
Pharisees taught at a later period. The Sabbath, properly so called, was 
never imposed on the Gentile Christians; what the Sunday has become to 
Christians, through the growth of Christian life, is something very differ- 
ent from the Sabbath, and neither has any thing to do with the other. 
After Christianity had become the religion of the State, ordinances ap- 
peared concerning the observance of the Christian holy days; but these 
were proclaimed by civil rulers, and without any connection with the fourth 
commandment. The speaker therefore maintained that the Sabbath and 
the Christian Sunday are two very different things. 

The Reformers regarded the sacred observance of the Sunday as a wise 
church custom, which should also be observed from temporal aspects. 
The speaker also called attention to the fact that in England the Sunday 
is wrongly called Sabbath, and in contradiction to the teaching of the 
apostles, and declared that where Sunday has come to be specially re- 
garded as the day of the Lord it has occurred solely because for so many 
centuries the service of God has been held on that day. These bold ex 
pressions met with much opposition; and the well-known leader of the 
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revival mission, Pastor Beck, declared it to be frivolous thus to rob the 
Sunday of its divine character, because thereby the support would be Ad 





taken from under the Christian’s feet. He affirmed that Christ had rati- 
tied the law of Moses, in consequence of which the sacred observance of 






the Sunday rests on divine command, 






‘Tue Furure or [skaeL”’ commanded much attention at said convo- 
cation. A prominent theologian, in an excellent address, styled the ques- 
tion a burning one, because orthodox Judaism is being crowded into the 
background, while free-thinking doctrines are making much headway 
among the Jews, In his view the people of Israel have a great task to 
perform, because the kingdom of God cannot be complete until the con- 
version of said people. This event is to be a link in the development of ite 
our Church, and the Christian Church will then be the scene of a great 4 
revival from death to life. In the theological world of this age a marked i | 
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change has taken place in the understanding and conception of the bibli- 
cal assertions regarding the Jews. In place of hatred toward them, great 
expectations have arisen whose fulfillment bears a close relation to the con- 
version of Israel. The Antichrist will not be a Jew, but rather an apostate 
Christian, as is to be inferred from a proper interpretation of the passages : 
of Scripture relating to this subject. And because the promised victory i 
of the Christian world depends on the return of Israel], therefore there is 
the most imperative demand that men prosecute Jewish mission work. 
The discussion of the oath was very animated, and the necessity of a 
form of affirmation for free-thinkers, as in England and America, was 
generally conceded, The entire abolition of the oath for Christians, also, . 
would greatly endanger the security of the law. But many of the clergy By 
' 












and the laity favored the entire abolition of the oath, while a prominent 
jurist declared that if a simple affirmation were enough for men of no 
Christian faith it were certainly so for professing Christians. rh 

The remainder of the period allotted to the convocation was devoted to 
the work of midnight missions, of which one is established in Stockholm 
and Christiania, as well as in the capital. The leaders of this work ad- 
dressed meetings, for men only, on two successive evenings, and from the 
discussions induced it was resolved to send an address to the government 
and the parliament, asking for the abolition of licensed prostitution and 
legal interference against obscene literature. All of these discussions 
showed great zeal and much forbearance with contrary opinions, so that 
the concluding address by Pastor Beck confidently declared the Confer- 
ence of great utility to the Danish Church at large, in bringing the peo- 
ple nearer together in the work of opposing the common enemy. 



















Tue Prusstan Scnootrs have been surprised and excited at the revival 
of an old ordinance of 1844 on the part of the Minister of Public Worship, 
in the interest of evangelical instruction in all the institutions of learning. 
During the past two decades there has been so much agitation in all the 
schools, and especially in those likely to be reached by the school laws 
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of May, mainly intended to affect the Catholic schools, but often oppress- 
ing those of the Protestants, that many regulations have been neglected, 
and those in regard to religious instruction have been tampered with, 

The Minister of Public Worship now issues a call for more attention in 
the selection of teachers, expressing the desire that such instruction be 
confided not only to men who are well educated in this line, but who are 
also endowed with the qualities of mind calculated to impart religious 
teaching to youth with success, Such men must also be filled with faith 
in the general tenets of the Gospel, that they may awaken in their pupils 
a Christian feeling and purpose. 

It may be clearly assumed that a revival of these old ordinances is the 
result of experience in the past neglect of this vital subject. A great 
many complaints have of late reached the authorities from fathers whose 
sons have received a kind of religious training that weakened rather than 
strengthened their faith. Therefore it will be a great gratification to 
many parents to know that the highest school authorities are having a 
watchful eye for these important interests. The whole question of clerical 
oversight of secular instruction is one of great difficulty. It is, above all, 
necessary to secure religious teachers whose spirit and life are a sufficient 
guaranty that they will nourish and strengthen the faith of their pupils 
rather than their unbelief. The philologists of the day are apt to look 
with depreciation on every theology that does not with the same energy 
as they pursue historical sources with captious criticism. And thus it is 
desirable for the Church and the higher schools to have institutions where 
candidates of theology might well prepare themselves for the work. This 
would be more easy to do now than formerly, from the gratifying increase 
in the number applying for religious orders, 


AGAINST THE JESUITS there seems in Germany to be a great revival of the 
evangelical consciousness of the nation, as shown in unusual testimonials 
of zeal regarding them; and this anxiety is certainly justified by the signs 
of the times. Of two new movements we have now announcement, 
that seem to be greeted with unusual pleasure; the first bears the title, 
‘‘The Morality of the Jesuits Depicted by a Good Catholic” (Blaise 
?ascal), which is published in Leipsic. Therein is an excellent translation 
of five of the celebrated Provincial Letters of Pascal, of which the transla- 
tor says in the preface: ‘‘ Their condemnation of the Jesuits is of greater 
weight than a whole library of Protestant controversy.” 

The second book is entitled, The Secret Precepts and Thirty-one Instrue- 
tions for Novices, by and for the Jesuits, This is announced as a revival 
for the warning of the German nation. The unscrupulous training of the 
Jesuits, as laid down in these precepts, develops fully the dangerous char- 
acter of the order to society and the nation, and a light is cast on this 
that cannot fail to produce an effect. The author fears an early effort to 
bring back the expelled members of this order, and therefore this cry of 
warning. That the open endeavor to restore these enemies of the nation 
and the other so-called ‘“‘congregations” will soon be made, there is lit- 
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tle doubt; and if the Protestants are forewarned they are forearmed. The 
principles of the Jesuits are surely those of German Catholicism, and the 
evangelical portion of the nation has every cause to be alarmed at the 
movements of these its arch enemies, 


Tue UNIVERSITIES OF GERMANY are nearly all in a very prosperous 
state. Their last general report gave an attendance of nearly 30,000 
students, and showed an increase of 700 over the previous semester. The 
Protestant faculties reported about 5,000 students, an increase of 250 over 
the previous semester. The best patronized Catholic theological faculty 
is that of Miinster, having 344 students. The law students numbered 
about 6,000, with quite an increase, while the faculty of medicine made 
but small increase, which is attributable to the fact that the medical 
society has announced that their ranks are more than full now—thus 
warning young men to seek some other profession. 

For the last few years the University of Berlin has led in point of num- 
bers; its report now gives 4,654 in attendance. Munich follows with 
3,367, Leipzig with 3,054, and Halle with 1,529. Leipzig led in numbers 
in the years 1870, 1880; then Berlin took the lead, and now Munich is has- 
tening to the front. Some of the smaller .schools are greatly increasing 
their rolls. For the first time Marburg now runs over 1,000. Some of 
the universities have more foreigners than natives; in Munich more than 
half are from outside States. The German universities have now matricu- 
lated about 1,500 non-German students, and of these Heidelberg reaches 
the highest per centum. They stand in the following order: Russians, 
Austrians, and Swiss; there are also a goodly number of Americans, and 
some Japanese. Berlin has the largest number of theological students— 
about 700; then follows Halle, with 600; Greifswald, with 383; Géttingen, 
with 255. The large increase of theological students is very gratifying. 


Tue THEoLogicaL ConsisToRIES OF GERMANY are waking up to the 
fact that the preparation of young ministers needs to be of a much more 
practical character to suit the wants and tendencies of the age. To this 
end there was lately held in Eisenach a conference of church authorities 
at which an extended report on the subject was made by Dr. Uhlhorn, 
whose theme was, ‘‘ The Practical Preparation of Candidates of Theology 
for the Pastorate and the Control of Elementary Schools.” There are now 
in Germany many institutions for the purpose, known as associations for, 
candidates, theological seminaries, vicariates, etc. There are seminaries 
in Heidelberg, Herborn, and Freidberg, which bridge over the transition 
from the university to the candidature. Sometimes this is done by regu- 
lar theological schools, as in Leipzig, Wittenberg, Berlin, etc. 

The desire among the German theologians now seems to be for an in- 
terim of two years between the departure from the university and the en- 
trance into the seminary, and that during this period the candidates 
should be in some active work. A very acceptable occupation for such 
persons in Germany is that of tutor in private families. But the element- 
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ary schools and the home mission work both form a very useful field for 
this practical training. The kind of special practice is left free to each 
candidate, that le may choose that for which he feels himself best 
adapted. A special stress, however, is laid on that of the inspection of 
the schools, as the preacher is often the only man in the rural parishes 
who may have an intelligent conception of the needs in this direction. 
In Prussia this training would be given in the normal schools in a course 
of six weeks. 


OLp CatTHo.icism in Germany and Switzerland seems to be going from 
bad to worse. But few of the original leaders have remained. with it. 
Déllinger was among the first to abandon it, and now those at the 
front seem to be in a continual conflict with each other. Dr. Ricks, of 
Heidelberg, was suspended by the bishop for insubordination in his utter- 
ances in the columns of a journal under his direction. But this punish- 
ment only made the matter worse, for the Doctor then came out with a 
defense that was no credit to either side. 

In said defense one wades through a mass of intrigue, contradictions, 
und scandal of the impurest sort, which leaves behind it a feeling of dis- 
gust for the whole business. It now clearly appears that from the begin- 
ning this movement bore in its vitals the seeds of death; it was neither 
one faith nor the other in regard to the churches at large, nor was it set- 
tled fairly in the Catholic ranks between Tridentinism and Vaticanism. 
The mere denial of the infallibility of the Papacy, without setting up 
some positive idea as a landmark, brought with it no order and no author- 
ity. The leaders spoke of emancipation, but the question was, From what ? 
for there was soon established within its ranks a hierarchy as positive and 
unyielding as that from which they would escape. In this position of 
affairs it is very natural that Old Catholicism should wane in outer form, 
and within become an illusion, Within the ranks of its followers there 
is now, therefore, hopelessness and dissatisfaction; and consequently the 
Old Catholic pastors are resigning their position and drifting back to 
their former relations, or abandoning their career altogether. 


Tue GERMAN THRONE has become a very sacred place to the nation on 
account of the many piously fervid utterances that from its steps have 
gone forth to the people from the lips of the venerable emperor. And the 
last address to his nation, delivered on the occasion of the opening of the 
present session of parliament, seems to have surpassed all others in touch- 
ing fervor for his people and pious reverence for the living God in whose 
hands he has placed his own faith so securely. 

The marvelous power of a few words from the lips of this venerable 
man is acknowledged by all. After renewing his assurance of a firm reli- 
ance on God, and an unwavering trust on him for his family and his peo- 
ple, he declared that his highest aim was to secure peace for the German 
nation, and his most ardent desire that the present successor to the throne 
might be spared to live and rule in the fear of God and for the good of 
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humanity. While disclaiming all desire to drawthe sword, he at the 
same time declared that Germany was ready and determined to defend 
itself in case of need from the unchristian tendency to hostile measures. 
These words so calmed the troubled waters that there was comparative 
rest, notwithstanding the rumors that ever fill the air. The German na- 
tion, in its present trials, seems to have one supreme wish that over- 
shadows all rivalry and bitterness of partisanism; namely, that the life of 
the Crown Prince may be spared to the people for many years, and that 
their venerable chief may himself be able, as he departs, to lay his man- 
tle on the shoulders of a son who, like him, confidently places his case in 
the hour of trial in the hands of a supreme God. 


Tue Austrian Emprre is now the scene of a crisis of great severity 
on account of a recent decree of the Minister of Public Instruction in 
favor of undenominational schools. Radicalism in this line has been 
carried so far that it is now becoming quite difficult in some sections of 
the country to obtain for the children any religious instruction at all, 
and the situation is therefore quite alarming for the conservative element 
of the population, 

All the questions of School and Church and State in the Austrian Em- 
pire are greatly cémplicated by the piebald nationality of the realm. The 
seven millions of Germans of Upper Austria are the ruling element in the 
State, which is a fact not at all agreeable to the twelve millions of 
Hungarians, the many Slavonic nationalities, and above all to the Czechs of 
Bohemia. These latter are always at war with the Germans, and are now 
engaged in the effort to divide the schools throughout Bohemia according 
to the nationality, so that the children of the Czechs shall not learn the 
language of the nation, but of their forefathers, which with great zeal 
and effort is being revived at this late period. The Czechs in social, 
civil, and ecclesiastical affairs are always in opposition to the Germans, 
and are now growing so strong that they are a threat and annoyance to 
the government, as they carry all their troubles and disaffection up to the 
highest power in the parliament and onthe throne. Thus the monarch of 
Austria practically learns that the head that wears a crown is uneasy in- 
deed. The ruler seems to be a man of good judgment and fair purposes, 
but he is condemned to spend his life between Scylla and Charybdis. 


“Luter AND His Times” is the title of a popular spectacular play 
now being presented in the old town of Torgau, famous for its Luther 
memories. The style is rather that of the Oberammergau Passion Play, 
and the people seem rather inclined to accept it in the same way; that is, 
more for amusement than for study. It was first presented on the Sun- 
day of the festival of the Reformation; but the thoughtless crowds that 
it drew by means of special trains did not add much dignity to the oc- 
casion. Curiosity and pleasure seem to have attracted the majority, 
and the old city, so true in the days of the Reformation, appeared to 
be celebrating some worldly event rather than ‘* Reformation Day.” 
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It is feared by the better element of the Lutheran Church that no very 
profitable impression will be made by the effort, The most of the spccta- 
tors seemed to have come to enjoy the show and the beautiful costumes, 
as well as to see the get-up of some of the principal characters connected 
with Luther in life. Luther’s Catharine, and all the characters of the 
play, were represented by inhabitants of Torgau, and were done with zeal 
and success. It was not a little for more than sixty performers, on a stage 
without any external decoration, to transport their audience into the sig 
nificance of the situation. The background and the sides were draped sim 
ply with dark red cloth, and the scene of the action was indicated by the 
The scene that was greeted 


” ” 


famous words ‘* Wittenberg ”—‘*‘ Wartburg. 


with the greatest acclamation was ‘‘ Luther with his family.” 


From FRANcE there comes just now an impressive wail of womanhood 
for protection against the flood of impurity that seems to pervade that 
land with increasing bolduess and impunity Women are beset at every 
turn with floods of impure literature that would lead them directly to 
vice and the gutter. This repulsively filthy trash is put into the hands 
of girls and women in the streets, the stores, the market-places, and thei: 
homes. It is fairly forced on the children as they pass from the schools, 
and by them is brought to the family if not retained and read furtively. 
Young girls e&pecially are the prey of these harpies, who waylay them at 
every point. This fearful crime is now so patent to the eyes of all Chris- 
tian and moral people that they can no longer ignore it; and several Prot- 
estant conferences have of late called attention to the fact and suggested 
a means of carrying on a sacred crusade against it. A call has been issued 
to the women, and especially the mothers, of France to form a league for 
the protection of purity, which, in a certain sense, is to reach its end by 
political means. A thrilling address has been directed to the ‘‘ Mothers 
of France” to join in a monster petition to the French Chambers with a 
view to legislation against this terrible outrage on society. The words of 
this document are so touching and significant that we can do no better 
than to give a portion of them to our readers: 

Women of France, we appeal to you as French women and as Christians! Who 
among you has not been wounded to tlhe heart by the moral condition of our be- 
loved land, where current literature seems to have attained the limits of evil? 
gut, alas! who knows its limits? it grows, it spreads, it multiplies as billow fol- 
lows billow in the silence of the night. We know not whether this is greater in 
surface than in depth; but that of which we cannot be ignorant is the fact that 
our sons and danghters are now exposed to dangers hitherto unknown; for our 
children of tender age are accosted at the doors of the schools and colleges by the 
venders of infamous sheets, and we may now scarcely permit them to read even 
the catalogue of the bookseller. 

This is the evil, but what is the remedy? Let us not fear to be women who 
will fight for their homes. Let us join in league for the combat as women and 
mothers, Our mission is an intestine war against the impure flood of current lit- 
erature. How strong we should be were we openly the allies of God! Let us dare 
to be such, for the danger is every-where and the hour presses. Let us promise 
to use our influence on every occasion to arrest the progress of this corrupting 
flood. Let us act on public opinion so as to produce au irresistible current against 
this vile excess, Let us apply directly in the form of public petition to the com 
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petent authorities to prevent the circulation of these demoralizing sheets at the 
doors of our schools and the workshops of the daughters of the poor. A monster 
movement has been inaugurated for a great petition to demand the application of 
the law against this infamous traffic. Women of France, use your influence to 
gain for it a host of names and a grand moral support! 


Tue Crry or Parts now spends twenty-four millions of francs annually 
for popular education and the support of teachers and schools. Among 
the other expenses we note 500,000 francs for school kitchens, in which the 
children can receive gratuitously, or for a very small sum, a warm dinner. 
Over 2,000,000 francs go for the Mothers’ Schools, where the little children 
are taken care of during the day while their mothers are at their daily la- 
bor; 500,000 for the instruction of adults in evening classes; 300,000 for 
instruction in singing; 145,000 for school prizes; 100,000 for medical 
care of the schools; 200,000 for the administration and supervision; and 
1,400,000 for drawing. The six public high schools demand 1,390,000, 
and 60,000 for free scholarships, while the upper schools for girls take 
160,000, and the city college about 4,000,000. Large sums are also spent 
in manual training schools, etc. 


Tae Monicrpat Counci. or Parts is still busy with reforming the 
school-books for the elementary city schools. They have offered a prize 
for an infidel arithmetic, and also a grammar that shall be careful not to 
utter the name of God or religion. The ordinary Readers are being 
rapidly purged of every thing that alludes to God. Some of them con- 
tain such sentences as the following: ‘‘ Adore the Godhead.” ‘‘If thou 
art kind to thy mother God will reward thee.” ‘‘ Providence permits an 
incredible number of fish to come into the world and grow and thrive.” 
Eventhese must go. Voltaire himself does not please them when he says: 
‘*As King is he the model of kings, and as Christ is he the model forall 
men,” ‘*Expunge this,” they say. Even the great poet and fabulist is 
to be amended when he says, ‘‘The little fish grows large if God lets it 
live;” La Fontaine should have said, ‘‘ if men let it live.” This Muni- 
cipal Council will have none of this twaddle, and again directs the con- 
troller of the city schools to have all these false teachings expurgated 
from the books. 


Tue CLERICALS IN ITALY have made a new effort to keep the Roman 
question onthe platform. Their organ—the Voice of Truth—publishes the 
text of a petition to be forwarded to parliament concerning the much 
discussed reconciliation between the Papacy and the Italian Monarchy. 
The petition desires that the exalted chief of three hundred millions of 
heads and hearts, and the first and most revered citizen of Italy, be again 
nlaced in a position in which he will be subordinated to no one, and enjoy 
full and genuine liberty, as justice in every respect demands, and as com- 
ports with the real civil and social interests of the Italian people. Noth- 
ing is said in this petition about the restoration of the temporal power; 
but, that the committees throughout the land may be in no doubt as to 
its real object, an accompanying circular confidentially reveals its ulti- 
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mate purpose. The Italian parliament will, of course, receive the peti- 
tion, but will pass to the order of the day. 


Ln Iray the question of the hour among the Protestant element of th 
population is that of the ‘‘ union” of the various evangelical denomina- 
tions into one body; but, with a great deal of discussion, it does not seem 
to make much progress. It has now yirtually settled into the question of 
Who shall be greatest? The vacillating and exacting element is the Wal- 
densian Church. The demand made by this all along has been that all 
the rest should come to it, as the original evangelical element since the 
period of the Reformation. But this would be an absorption, and not a 
union, and the absorption of the stronger by the weaker element; for 
since liberty of worship has been accorded in Italy the Free Churches 
have been very much more active and aggressive than have been the Wal- 
denses, For a time the Waldensian Church acceded to a combination 
bearing the name of the Union Evangelical Church of Italy, but after a 
season receded from its proposition; and, notwithstanding conferences 
and synods many, the matter makes no progress, and is quite likely to go 
no farther. Our Methodist churches long ago virtually withdrew from 
the movement, because they declined to ignore their own separate iden- 
tity in the Italian mission work. The assumption of the Waldenses that 
they alone were acknowledged by the State is a myth; they were so in 
Piedmont, but were never so acknowledged by the kingdom of Italy. 
The state religion is Catholic, and now all other sects are tolerated. <A 
union of the Church would, in some spheres, be an element of strength, 
but in others of weakness. 


THE Lepers’ ASYLUM IN JERUSALEM Continues to attract much ‘atten- 
tion from the benevolent, and will evidently grow into a great and desir- 
able retreat for the poor creatures who have hitherto been, in every sense, 
outcasts. It now contains about twenty-five patients. Since its establish- 
ment about one hundred have been treated—sixty-seven of these were 
Mohammedans. The director of the retreat is aided in his activity 
by the visits of religious teachers, and by meetings held by the evan- 
gelist Drehamel, who gives Bible readings twice a week. There seems 
to be no demand by the patients for Catholic or Greek teachers. Even 
the Mohammedans seem careless about the religious instruction of the 
Moslems among the patients, Sometimes a Catholic priest will be called 
to administer the sacrament to the dying. The dead are generally buried 
in their own rites. The Christian teaching is therefore voluntary. Bishop 
Gobat’s orphanage has at present sixty children. 


Tue Lower Conco is in no very enviable condition, according to the 
report of the German explorer, Dr. Herrmann, who has just returned from 
an extensive journey in the heart of Africa. The ivory trade, under the 
rule of Tippoo Saib, has become a great outrage on the inhabitants of the 
Congo valley, and a gross violation of the laws of the Congo Free State. 
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In the entire course of the Lower Congo there are ‘‘ factories,” or ware- 
houses, for dealings in the ivory which comes from the ‘‘interior.” But 
this ‘‘interior” is an ominous word. Before a tooth reaches the coast or 
a white man it has changed possessors five or six times. Inthe East it is 
the Arabs who buy the ivory—or, as it is now, under the rule of Tippoo 
Saib from Stanley Falls down, who steal it from its owners and cut them 
down if they defend themselves, and make slaves of them if they surren- 
der quietly. In the West the tribes become, as it were, middlemen, and 
sell it to one another until it reaches the coast. The head-quarters for 
ivory is now Stanley Pool; and since the factories have been opened on 
the Congo the negroes save several weeks to the coast, and receive as 
much for their ivory as they would there, where the dealers can combine 
against them in the last resort. Each factory has its drummers, who go 
into the interior and meet the caravans, offering them all kinds of induce- 
ments to deal with their own establishments, even to sending to meet 
them on their way a supply of rice, fish, and rum for the carriers, with 
the promise of more when they arrive. The German explorer gives no 
very pleasing picture of the morals of any of these parties, 


Tne Census OF CONSTANTINOPLE, just taken, reveals a curious medley 
in that noted city. The entire population is 871,000, of whom 741,000 
are Turkish subjects, and 130,000 foreigners. 385,000 of these are Mo- 
hammedans, 152,000 Orthodox Greeks, 4,300 Bulgarian Orthodox, that is, 
Russo-Greek; 150,000 Gregorian Armenians, 6,500 United Armenians, 
1,000 Roman Catholics, 900 Protestants, and 45,000 Jews. The foreign 
population consists of Greeks, Italians, Austrians, Hungarians, Germans, 
Montenegrins, English, French, Russians, Roumanians, Servians, Bul- 
garians, etc. In the capital of Islam and the residence of the caliph 
the Mohammedan element is slightly in the minority—486,000 are Chris- 
tians, Jews, and foreigners, while the Ottoman Turks count but 385,000. 
Among those of the Russo-Greek Church there is the sharpest contrast 
according to nationality. The Orthodox Greeks recognize as their head 
the ecumenical patriarch of Constantinople, while the Gregorians find 
their spiritual chief in the Armenian Catholics in a Russian cloister. 


Tre Crry Mission or Berwin has had quite a boom in the accession of 
a new and royal patron. Prince William, the eldest son of the present 
Crown Prince, called a meeting of notable divines at the house of Count 
Waldersee. The prince was virtually the speaker of the occasion, and he 
expressed himself in no uncertain tones. He believes that the throne and 
the altar are in danger from the socialistic and anarchistic tendencies of 
the age, and sces the antidote largely in the bosom of the Church and the 
true faith. He contends that the unbelieving masses must be reached in 
such a manner by practical Christian teaching of love and kindness that 
they will return to the fold they have so largely deserted. He pleads, 
therefore, for more charity and less bitterness, for more breadth and less 
partisanism, and urges the City Mission to every good work. 
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Hambure, though a city devoted to trade and commerce, is noted for 
its numerous benevolent institutions; it is, indeed, the classic soil for all 
Christian benevolence. Its Rauhe House for the care and instruction of 
poor, homeless boys is world-renowned in the annals of benevolence; and 
the influence of this establishment has gone out into Sunday-schools, 
mission houses, Bible societies, sailors’ and emigrants’ and mission houses, 
whose list counts up one hundred and thirty associations and institutions 
for all the imaginable ills of soul and body. These must be personally seen 
and examined to have any conception of the breadth of their activity. 
And therefore it is now becoming quite the custom for committees from 
other parts of Germany to visit Hamburg with the special intent to learn 
how to follow her example. 


SoUTH-WESTERN AFRICA seems to have gained much more than some 
other regions by the recent rise of the mission spirit in the German heart. 
Since Herr Liideritz, of Bremen, made his bold stroke in seizing Angra 
Pequena and the surrounding territory for the German Empire, and run- 
ning up the flag of that proud nation, much has been done to attract the 
eyes of the world to these new colonies. A large extent of coast from the 
mouth of the Orange to that of the Kunene River has beer virtually in- 
corporated into the German Empire. The English government tried to 
prevent this because of its nearness to their possessions in South Africa; 
but the movement was made with but little skill and less heart, and 
failed entirely. 

By this measure the mission work in this region will be largely extended, 
for the German government has learned the great fact that the mission- 
aries are their best allies in settling new lands; but it is quite doubtful 
whether real colonial interests will be much advanced by the effort, be- 
cause of the barrenness of the soil and the low state of the natives. The 
promised gold and silver do not appear, and the small amount of copper 
that can be obtained does not pay the expense of obtaining it. The trad- 
ing station at Angra Pequena is obliged to bring its drinking water 
from Cape Town, over a thousand miles away, in sailing vessels, until 
means can be devised to procure it in the interior; and the whole coast 
for many miles inward is a barren, sandy waste. Still, in the land there 
are several flourishing mission stations that promise well as the germs of 
colonies. 


Tue New Trrece Auiance of Italy with Germany and Austria is a 
strange combination of powers. Who could have predicted a few years 
ago that the Latin and the Teuton could thus have joined hands in any 
thing—much less a matter with a political bearing! Minister Crispi’s visit 
to Bismarck was a marvelous revolution in the wheel of fate, and may 
largely tend to shape the history of the future. The first practical result 
of this alliance is, the fact that in case of a general war Austria-Hun- 
gary will have its rear protected, so that it can throw all its power 
against Russia. Aslong as one might threaten Austria from Italy her 
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position was precarious. And not less in France do they now see that the 
position of Italy makes it much more difficult for the Celt to draw the 
sword on Germany with any hope of success. This new alliance is there- 
fore a new pledge of peace which the world owes to Bismarck. 


Tue Unitep Free Cuurcnes oF FRANCE made a capital showing at 
their last and twentieth synodal meeting. All the forty congregations 
that belong to the synod were represented, and the evangelical portion 
of the Reformed Churches showed their sympathy by sending fraternal 
delegates to the conference. In view of the new order of things intro- 
duced by the compact organization of the semi-official synod of the Re- 
formed Churches, the Free Churches have resolved to admit all its pastors 
and elders to a seat with the Free Church Synod with a consulting voice. 
In this way the path is being made clear and easy for a final combination 
of both Churches, The Free Churches, form but a small band in compari- 
son with the six hundred congregations of the State Church; but they 
cling to their opinions with the more tenacity, from the prospect of an 
early separation of Church and State in France. 


Tue Batic Provinces are suffering greatly from the severe measures 
adopted by Russia to stamp out the German language in the schools—the 
language of the largest portions of the inhabitants, who are virtually emi- 
grants from Germany, who went there with an assurance that their lan- 
guage and their faith would be assured to them. Both have been vio- 
lently attacked of late, and the State schools have been ordered to use 
the Russian language only in the schools. In consequence of this cruel 
order many private schools were established for the German children 
with the tacit consent of the public curator of schools. But now, after 
great exertion and sacrifice in order to establish these schools, appears an 
order from the government to use the Russian language in them, except 
in a few special branches, which means that the German will soon be 
stamped out entirely. 





MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Strrrine Events in THE ANGLICAN Misston IN UGANDA, CENTRAL 


Arrica.—The Church Missionary Society has had a great deal of interest- 
ing news,from its Central African missions in Uganda and in Msalala and 
Uyui since our January number was prepared. Mr. Mackay, who was 
so long virtually a prisoner in Rubaga, and at the mercy of a cruel and 
capricious king, left Uganda late in July last, and went to the station at 
Msalala, at the south end of the lake. He did not leave because he 
wanted to escape the personal danger to which he was constantly ex- 
posed, nor eyen the petty annoyances which made his life in Uganda an 
ugending torment; but he left because the circumstances seemed to make 
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it best that he should leave. The Arabs had been more than usually troub- 
lesome. They were in high favor with King Mwanga, who at their ear- 
nest request began to study the Koran. They had his ear at all times, 
and poisoned his mind, whenever they had opportunity, against the En- 
glishman, declaring that he was a ‘‘land-eater,” anil that when Stanley 
came with his army the two would lay their heads together and lay plans 
to ‘‘eat” up all Uganda. They told the king that Mackay had written 
to the coast to complain of Mwanga for keeping him a prisoner; and 
when dispatches came from the British consul and others at Zanzibar for 
Mr. Mackay and others, the wily Arabs did not hesitate to open them and 
mistranslate them to the king. They urged the king to send Mr. Mackay 
away. They objected greatly to his teaching the natives how to make 
calico, as it would injure their trade, and his books were particularly ob- 
noxious to them. They thought they were all Anjils (Gospels), and would 
. propagate a religion ‘opposed to theirs. The king hesitated to order Mr, 
Mackay to leave, for he was a very useful man to his majesty, and could 
make him many things he wanted. He would occasionally ask Mr. Mac- 
kay, however, when he was going away. Mr. Mackay would always tell 
him that he would go whenever ke requested him to go. Says the brave 
missionary, in one of the entries in his journal, *‘ From the first and up to 
now [July 12th, nine days before he departed], I have determined to take 
no active steps in the direction of seeking permission to withdraw.” He 
seldom had an opportunity to talk with the king except in the presence 
of the Arabs; but one day, when he had reason to believe his enemies 
were all away from court, feasting, he prepared a present for the king 
and went to sce him. The king was gracious, and heard him with much 
interest, and even laughed at the sharp things he said about the Arabs. 
Mr. Mackay warned the king that their nature was to intrigue and slan- 
der, and to sting like snakes; that their words were poison, and that they 
brought nothing into the country of theirown. The goods they brought 
were European goods, and the ivory they bought they sold to Europeans, 
and yet were continually abusing their patrons. They brought only three 
things of their own: ‘‘a dirk in their girdle, a malicious heart, and a 
lying tongue.” On the 21st of July Mr. Mackay packed up such goods as 
he wished to take with him, locked up his house, and left for the south 
end of the lake, arriving at Msalala August Ist. On the 10th of August 
the Hleanor returned to Uganda with the Rev. G. C. Gordon, who, it was 
arranged with the king’s sanction, should take Mr. Mackay’s place tem- 
porarily. At Msalala Bishop Parker expected to meet Mr. Mackay in the 
middle of October and confer with him. But news was received at the 
Mission House in London, just before Christmas, that trouble had broken 
out at Msalala, and also at Uyui, a station some distance south of Msalala 
and almost directly east from Ujiji, on Lake Tanganyika. Both of these 
stations are in the country called Unyamwezi, and have been occupied 
some time. The chiefs at both these places have long been pestering the 
missionaries for hongo, and at last accounts they were preparing to enforce 
their demands with arms, and the missionaries had decided to withdraw. 
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Bishop Parker was at Uyui, and was about to remove the mission to an- 
other district whose chief, Mtinginya, seemed more friendly. Mr. Mac- 
kay was at Msalala helping the missionary at that place to prepare for 
removal if necessary. This was on the 4th of October, and the directors 
of the society are in a state of suspense, not knowing whether Mr. Gordon 
has arrived safe in Uganda, nor whether Bishop Parker and Mr. Mackay 
and their brethren are safe at Uyui and Msalala. The last news from 
Bishop Parker was dated October 17. From another part of the same 
diocese, Sagalla, in the Taita mission, the society has information of sim- 
ilar troubles. This mission has been occupied several years. ‘Two mis- 
sionaries, Mr. Wray and Mr. Morris, are stationed there. Recently, with 
only a native catechist and a lad io their company, they were suddenly 
set upon by an armed band of forty natives, who started out with the war- 
cry, *‘ The whites are to be murdered to-day.” They accused the mission- 
aries of bewitching the !and and causing famine. The missionaries took 
the native oath and were allowed to pass on, but were attacked by a vol- 
ley of stones and a flight of arrows, and were rescued in the nick of time 
by a band of friendly natives. They were compelled to pay heavy tribute 
to prevent further violence. 

Mr. Mackay’s voluminous letters for the first half of 1887 give some 
cheering indications of the progress of the Gospel in Uganda, even under 
the extremely difficult circumstances with which he was surrounded, and 
some striking illustrations of the faithfulness, under persecution, of 
the native Christians, who have multiplied rather than diminished, despite 
the dreadful massacres of 1886. One of Mwanga’s edicts provides for the 
punishment of anybody found with a book in his possession. Mwanga 
says Mr. Mackay shall not teach any body to read while he lives; but the 
fear of punishment has not prevented many from buying books and learn- 
ing toread. According to an entry in his journal, there were ‘‘many 
men and women” in his house all the forenoon on June 19, 1887, read- 
ing in Matthew and Daniel. Some lads were at that time undergoing 
punishment for having been discovered with books in their possession. 
Under the same date we find this paragraph: 

Of late we have been reading in the evenings several of the most difficult epis- 
tles right through. To-night we had the seventh, eighth, and ninth chapters of 
Romans, with a good class. The argument they seem quite to comprehend. 


Where, then, is Thompson, with his feeble scheme of Islam for Africa; or 
Reichard, with his charge of extreme poverty of mental power in the Negro? ¢ 


At this date some three hundred and fifty copies of a part of Matthew 
in Lugando were in circulation. An entry made three weeks later shows 
that two hundred additional copies had been printed and sold in that 
period. St. Matthew, the Acts, and Apocalypse were most in favor with 
Mr. Mackay’s pupils, who, by the way, had to run considerable risk, even 
in visiting him at night; for the king had issued an edict authorizing 
the arrest of anybody found on the road at night. Copies of hymns, the 
litany, and other Christian literature were eagerly bought, until the stock 
was entirely exhausted. Native Christians carry their books with them 
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when they go away from home, that they may spend all their leisure mo- 
ments in study. 

Three of the members of the Church Council of the mission in Uganda, 
two of whom are chiefs, have written the following remarkable letter to 


their ‘‘ English fathers:” 
BuGANDA Mission, May 13, 1887. 

Beloved, of authority in the Church of Jesus Christ, our English fathers, and 
all Christian who love us, our brethren—We, your Bugunda brethren, write to 
you to thank you for the letter which you sent us. We rejoiced much to hear 
news which came from where you are to clieer our hearts through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

We thank God that vou have heard of our being persecuted. Thank God who 
brought our brother where you are, whom we love, Mr. Ashe, and made you un- 
derstand the evil which has befallen us Christians in Buganda, your children 
whom you have begotten in the Gospel. 

Mr. Ashe has told you how we are hunted, and burned in the fire, and 
beheaded, and called sorcerers, for the name of Jesus our Lord. And do you 
thank God who has granted to us to suffer here at this time for the Gospel of 
Christ. 

We hope, indeed, for this thing which you hoped for us in your letter, namely, 
that in ashort time other teachers will come to teach. And you who have au- 
thority continue earnestly to beseech Almighty God, who turned the emperor of 
Rome to become a Christian, who formerly persecuted the name of Jesus as to- 
day this our king in Bugznda persecutes us. And do you, our fathers, hope 
that we may not in the least degree give up the word of Christ Jesus. We are 
willing, indeed, to die for the word of Jesus; but do you pray for us that the 
Lord may help us. Finally, our friends, let your ears and eyes and hearts be 
open to this place, where we are, at Buganda. Now we are in tribulation at be- 
ing left alone. Mr. Mackay the Arabs have driven away out of Buganda. O 
friends, pity us in our calamity. We, your brethren, who are in Buganda, send 
you greetings. May God Almiglity give you his blessing! May he preserve you 
in Europe! 

We remain your children who love you, Henry Wricut Duta, 

EDWARD, 
IsayA MAYANJA. 


This is the kind of Christianity the savages of yesterday in Uganda pro 
fess, It is the kind that conquered in the apostolic age, and will con- 
quer as well in the interior of the ‘‘ Dark Continent.” 


Bishop TayLor’s Conco Work.—A number of letters have been re- 
ceived from Bishop William Taylor, showing what he is doing and what 
his plans for the immediate future are. The letters are all written from 
Vivi, at the head of navigation on the Lower Congo, the latest bearing 
date of November 11. The steamer Annie Taylor, intended for use on 
the Upper Congo, had arrived at Vivi, after some delay, in small sections, 
or man-loads of sixty-five pounds each. Owing to the fact that Stanley 
had secured all the carriers, it was found necessary to devise some other 
means of transportation. Accordingly, a traction engine was ordered from 
Liverpool, and Mr. Critchlow set to work at Vivi to build a steam wagon, 
which he had accomplished to his own satisfaction and the satisfaction of 
the bishop. The traction engine had arrived at Banana at the mouth of 
the river, but had not reached Vivi. It was believed that the steam-wag- 
on would carry at least a hundred man-loads at a time up the steepest of 
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the hills on the way to Stanley Pool. The bishop speaks of having 3,600 
man-loads at Vivi to be transported, besides 300 loads at Matadi. He does 
not promise that this stupendous task can be accomplished in another dry 
season, but is confident that if the men in charge of the enterprise do not 
succeed no others could, “His plan is to make Vivi his base of supplies. 
He has bought from the government, for $800, seven acres and four build- 
ings in Vivi, the recent capital of the State of Congo. An adobe ware- 
house is to be built to receive all goods sent from Europe and America, 
to be distributed to the various missions as needed. The Rev. J. C. Teter 
has been appointed storekeeper, and he has already begun his work, 

storing the goods now on hand and taking an inventory of them. He 
will report to the committee in‘ this country on receipts and distribution 
of supplies whenever requested so to do. While waiting for the dry sea- 
son the bishop has been engaged in building operations and in planting 
new stations. At Vumtomba, a native village back of Vivi, an adobe 
house was built, the bishop himself making the adobes, or bricks. The 
cash cost of the house, which has three rooms, was only $20. Thirteen 
miles from Vivi, on the Stanley road, at Jadi Kabanza, another house was 
built and a station established with a missionary in charge. Nine miles 
farther on, at Matamba, another house was built and another station 
opened, also with a missionary. At Isangola still another station was be- 

gun. All these places are on the north bank of the Congo. It is the 

bishop’s purpose to complete, another year, this line of stations to Stan- 

ley Pool, a distance of about two hundred and fifty miles from Vivi. At 

Mamba a hundred acres have been bought from the French government. 

There are four missionaries at this station at present. There are now 

some eighty missionaries on the Congo, and nineteen, it is stated, are on 

the reserve list of the Taylor Building and Transit Fund Committee wait- 

ing to be sent out. The bishop writes that he cannot ‘‘ readily be spared ” 

from his work now, but expects to be at the General Conference. He 

speaks of having given orders for material for sixteen new mission houses 

in Liberia, On the subject of self-support he writes: 


Hitherto, the Lord has anticipated and provided for all the needs of our work. 
He does not mean to forsake us, but he wants us to be strictly true to him, and 
to our principles of self-supporting missions. We need toning up all along our 
lines, and I am writing far and near to echo this note of warning, and urging our 
people to make good, in the sight of God and the people, their promises and pro- 
fessions in regard to self-supporting mission work. As for myself, and Brother. 
Critchlow to help me, I have tried to stick to the lines of the strictest economy 
consistent with the conditions of health, life, and effectiveness in work. 


Tne Missions or THE MetHopist Courcn oF CaANADA.—The Mission- 
ary Society of the Methodist Church of Canada has passed the two hun- 
dred thousand dollar line, and its cry the present year is for ‘‘a revival in 
every congregation, and a quarter of a million for missions.” It has mis- 
sions in Japan, and among the Indian, French, and English populations 
of Canada. Japan, its only foreign mission, was begun in 1873. It has 
six missions, with 781 members, a net increase of 190 last year, and an 
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Anglo-Japanese College. It is stated that many Roman and Greek 
Catholics, in the towns where the society has missions, leave Catholicism 
for Methodism ; and in one place, Hamamatsa, the Roman Catholics have 
been talking of coming over ina body. The society has a limited work 
among the Chinese in Canada, and quite an extensive work among the 
Indians and French. Of the Indian missions there are twelve in British 
Columbia, with 1,280 members; eleven in Manitoba Conference, with 
1,018 members; six in Toronto Conference, with 426 members; six in 
London Conference, with 768 members; three in Bay of Quinte Confer- 
ence, with 86 members; and two each in Niagara, Guelph, and Montreal 
Conferences, with a total of 638 members, making a total of 4,216, of 
which number 302 represent a net increase, showing that the missions are 
reasonably successful. Superstition is the great obstacle in Indian mis- 
sion work, and, as the report of the society says, great patience and often 
great sacrifices are necessary on the part of the missionary. The Christian 
Indians, it is noted, became active propagandists, and even old men learn 
to read in order that they may carry the Gospel to their heathen neigh- 
bors. The French work of the society consists of about a dozen missions, 
with a total of 275 members, a net increase for the yearof 28. There was 
a decrease in four missions amounting to 33, There are many discour- 
agements to try the faith of the laborers, several of whom retired last 
year. And yet, according to the Report, no work can be more important 
than this among the French Catholics. ‘‘Every year the danger to our 
free institutions becomes more threatening, and the grasp of the hierarchy 
more fixed and unyielding. Ultramontane Rome dominates, with abso- 
lute sway, the political, educational, and social life of the Province of 
Quebec, and holds the key of the political situation in the other provinces 
of the Dominion.” Relief must come, if at all, through educational and 
evangelical agencies, and the Methodist Church must no longer ‘‘ play at 
French missions, She must either sanction comprehensive plans and large 
expenditure, or else retire from the field.” 


Dvrine the past year a revolution occurred in Japan in the dress of 
native women. They put away the Japanese costume and adopted the 
European style of dress. The women missionaries do not agree that 
the change is in all respects a good one, Mrs. Thonipson, of the Pres- 
byterian mission in Tokio, says she would have liked it better if the 
native women had not ‘thrown away their own costume so entirely, 
and adopted ours with all its burdensome changes. Their own dress,” 
she continues, ‘‘with several modifications, could be made very con- 
venient, very comfortable, very economical, and very pretty.” Miss Mil- 
liken, of the same mission, says the change took place without the favor- 
able influence of the missionaries, and it probably would have taken place 
even if a distinctly unfavorable influence had been excited by them. 
They neither advocated nor opposed, but advised and assisted, those 
who made the change. She would have been glad if a ‘‘ more sensible 
costume” than that of the West had been adopted. 
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Oren Doors ty Korea.—An American gentleman who is engaged in 
educational work in the Government College in Seoul, Korea, Mr. Hul- 
bert, writes that the present condition of Korea seems to be greatly mis- 
understood in America, Heé says American Christians are praying for the 
opening of Korea, not knowing that a large part of Korea is open. The 
only clause in the treaty between Korea and the United States which bears 
in any way on missionary work is, he says, that books which are obnox- 
ious to the government shall not be sold in the interior. The interior 
means all the country except the open ports, which are Fusan, Yuensan, 
Chemulpo, and Seoul, which are all Open to the Scriptures. No remon- 
strance has been made to the Christian work which has been undertaken 
in Seoul, and ‘‘ Christianity has nothing to fear from government opposi- 
tion so long as the work is done judiciously and in such a manner as not 
to challenge the combativeness of the old conservative spirit.” He knows 
of no reason why missionaries should not be ‘ put in the capital of every 
province.” Let the Churches occupy the position already open, he urges, 
and then the Lord will open the country more thoroughly. He writes: 


One of the missionaries here has just returned from a trip in the country, and 
has found scores and hundreds of people who want to be baptized. Some have 
walked to Seoul, over almost impassable roads, a distance of two hundred miles 
or more, to be baptized and to be taught in the principles of the Christian faith. 
It is said that in the north there is in one village a band of over a hundred who 
have gone so far as to be beaten for their faith, and missionaries here have been 
asked to go and visit them and baptize and teach; but how can they when there 
are only two male missionaries in the country under the Presbyterian Board and 
two others under the Methodist? 


The people, he says, in the absence of any deep-seated prejudice in 
favor either of Buddhism or Confucianism are ‘ especially susceptible of 
approach through Christianity.” The staff of our own mission in Korea 
consists of the Rev. H. G. Appenzeller and W. B. Scranton, M.D., and 
three women missionaries. A Korean embassy, with Dr. Allen, of Seoul, 
as interpreter, arrived at Washington in January. 


Tue SuitTan’s INTOLERANCE. —Moslem intolerance in Turkey is becom- 
ing more and more stringent. When the American Board began its mis- 
sions in the empire the chief opposition came from the Christian sects, 
chiefly from the Armenians, among whom the Board has done most of its 
excellent educational and evangelistic work. Armenian prejudice has 
been largely overcome, but the antipathy of the Moslem has been intensi- 
fied. The present sultan, Abdul Hamid, who came to the throne in 1876, 
is more religious than his predecessors were, and has naturally drawn 
around him admirers of his own narrow and intolerant type. His admin- 
istration has been shaped by the ‘‘divine law of the Koran” rather than 
by European methods, and missionary work, especially missionary schools, 
is regarded with great disfavor. Much of the opposition, however, has 
been covert, though not the less difficult to meet on that account. Early 
last year a sort of compromise was reached by which the schools were to 
be free from vexatious interference by conforming to the Turkish school- 
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law. This was very difficult, as it ruled out many harmless text-books; 
but the missionaries accepted the scheme as the best thing attainable. 
At the beginning of the present year the government announced a further 
modification of the law which, if enforced, will practically close the mis- 
sion schools. Its chief provisions are thus given by Dr. H. N. Barnum, 
a missionary at Harpoot: 

1. That no foreigner shall be allowed to open a school without a special firman 
from the sultan himself—and such a document is not easily obtained. 

2. No Ottoman subject shal! be allowed to attend such a school until after he 
shall have had a course of religious instruction in one of his own schools. 

3. Foreign schools are to refrain entirely from religious instruction. 

4. All existing foreign schools, which do not conform to this and certain other 
conditions, and obtain the sultan’s authorization within six months, are to be 
permanently suppressed. 

These schools, it must be remembered, are not for Moslems, but for the 
Armenians, Bulgarians, and other nominal Christians. The Turks prob- 
ably fear the influence of the Gospel on Islamism, and they do not like to- 
see the subject races becoming more intelligent than themselves. 


THe Frencu Po.icy 1x THE Soutn Seas.—France is quite liberal in 
religious matters at home; but she has a very different policy for her col- 
onies. As Mr. Bert used to say, his anti-Catholic views were for home 
use, not for exportation. In her colonial policy she is almost as intoler- 
ant as Spain; indeed, quite so. It is true that the Spanish governor of 
Ponape, one of the Caroline Islands, seized and imprisoned, on the most 
absurd charges, a missionary of the American Board; but the governor- 
general promptly gave the missionary redress and removed the offending 
official. What French intolerance is capable of was seen a few years ago 
in the case of Mr. Shaw, of Madagascar, and has been illustrated more than 
once in the Loyalty Islands, over which, unhappily, the French protecto- 
rate has been extended, since missionaries of the London Society began 
many years ago to make Christians and civilized beings of the savage 
population. The Loyalty group lies between New Caledonia, the French 
penal colony, and the New Hebrides, where French influence has been 
asserting itself to the discomfort of the missionaries, and with the mani- 
fest intention of seizing the islands. Happily, English protest has pre- 
vented this. On Maré, one of the Loyalty group, the Rev. John Jones, 
of the London Missionary Society, has been laboring since 1853. He has 
wrought a wonderful work among the natives, and is one of the most 
popular men in the Western Pacific. Mr. Jones has, by order of the 
governor-general, been expelled from theisland. This is the news which 
his society has received. There are no particulars, but it is thought that 
the expulsion was caused by his protest against the introduction of con- 
victs from New Caledonia into Maré. Two years ago Mr. Jones's church 
and schools were closed by a decree of the governor, but they were re- 
opened by permission of the French consul at Nouméa. There are Cath- 
olic priests on the island, and they have, it is said, been waging a relig- 
ious war against Mr, Jones, It may be that their influence has helped to 
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bring about Mr. Jones’s expulsion. Whether English influence will be 
so exerted as to secure his reinstatement is a matter of doubt. 


ProressoR Max MULLER, the famous linguist, though very liberal in 
his judgments respecting religions, finding, with Augustine, good in even 
the lowest forms of worship, does not seem to be the admirer of Islam 
that Canon Taylor is. The discussion started by Canon Taylor's paper 
at the Wolverhampton Church Congress, last October, has led to a thor- 
ough sifting of the subject in the English press, daily and periodical, 
and the canon’s rose-colored description of what Islam is doing for 
Africa finds little support. Professor Miiller, in a recent speech at a 
missionary meeting, said he had yet to learn that the success of mis- 
sions depended on majorities, as Canon Taylor seemed to imagine. ‘‘If 
I gain ten, Iam right; if somebody else gains twelve, then I am wrong.” 
A man who only thought of the spirit of truth, and not of the opin- 
ion of others, was the man wanted to uphold the Gospel of Christ. 
Don’t let us count heads, he said, but go on preaching what every one 
of us knows to be true. 


Mr. Arruineaton, of Leeds, the liberal. Wesleyan friena of missions, 
has offered $75,000 to the London, the English Baptist, and the Scot- 
tish Free Church Missionary Societies to establish, under their joint con- 
trol, a mission in South America, along the Amazon and its tributaries. 


Herre are a few testimonies to the value to civilization of foreign mis- 
sions which are worth grouping together : 


The missionaries are the true pioneers of civilization. It is to them we have to 
look to carry the reputation of foreigners into the heart of the country, and it is 
on their wisdom and justice and power of sympathy that the renaissance of China 
may largely depend.— Tientsin Correspondent of the London Times. 

No class of men on earth, except German professors, would attempt to rival 
English missionaries in linguistic attainments. There are men among them in 
dozens as familiar with the folk-lore of out-of-the-way tribes as Professor Darm- 
stetter is with the folk-lore of the Semitic peoples, and others who have mastered 
thoroughly the so-called “impossible” languages—learned Chinese and popular 
Singhalese.—The London Spectator. 

‘The millions of China are under obligations to the missionaries for trustwor- 
thy information upon history, geography, and science,” says Griffith John. “ This 
alone,” remarks the London Times, “ would redeem the work of the missionaries 
from the stigma of failure.” 

Few are aware how much we owe the missionaries for their intelligent ob” 
servation of facts, and their collecting of specimens.—Agassiz. 

I feel sure of this, that nothing that has been conferred upon India gives greator 
promise for the peace and prosperity of India than the Gospel you have sent te 
them.—Sir Bartle Frere to. missionaries in India. 

The missionaries have not long enough been established in New Guinea to 
make it worth while for me to open trade with that country.—An Hnglish 
merchant. 

Formerly the terror of the Pacific Ocean was the barbarism of the natives of 
the islands. When a ship was wrecked or in distress, the natives appropriated the 
cargo, and often murdered the crew. Now, wherever missions have been estab- 
lished it is safe to go for supplies and trade; and when a ship is wrecked, the 
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natives exert themselves to save life aud property; and some ship-owners and 
navigators have said that the property saved to commerce by the uatives is worth 
more than the entire cost of missions in those islands.—An English writer. 

The missionaries have opened up new avenues for trade; formed treaties of 
friendship and commerce wuere uone existed before, giviug employment two the 
merchant marine; taught the English Janguage so as to facilitate commercial 
transactions; and have accomplished more in the extension of iutluence in the 
East than all the consuls together, and the couutry could afford to pay them a 
handsome bounty for their disinterested labors. —Uacted Slates Consul in Bang- 
kok, Siam. 

The decrease of the Polynesian population is not now going on as fast as it was 
in the first half of the century. While in this matter the English goveriment de- 
serve great praise, aud while Sir George Grey has done wore tor the Poly nesians 
than almost any other mau, the missiouaries nevertheless stand in the very front 
rank among the benefactors of these races, with their uuwearied sell-sacrificing 
aciivity.—Dr. Gerland. 


A missionary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Bur- 
mah says that the six strong points in the ramparts of Buddhism are 
these : 

J. It is the ancestral religion, and has all but universal sway. No dissenters. 

2. All the boys and youug men at some time wear the robe, aud lrve in the 
moliastery. 

3. The women are more devout Buddhists than the men. 

4. It is the one boud of national life. 

5. Science, art, knowledge, are all saturated with Buddhism. 

6. The coercive power given to the religion by its union with court and crown. 


These points he thinks will be carried in the following order, the sixth 
having already been overcome : 


6. The crown and coercive power has gone, and the monks will now form 
independent corporations. 

5. Western art, science, knowledge, and trades will undermine and supplant the 
old system. 

4. The national life must separate from decaying religion, and find newer and 
more vigorous life, with civil and religious freedom under the fostering care of 
England. 

3. Women will find brighter, nobler hopes and work under the Gospel; and 
their devotion become fixed on Christ, not Gau-da-ma. 

2. More active intellectual life will burst monastic bonds, and the youth of 
the country become no longer willing to submit to its irksome restraints. 

]. The magnitude and extent of the old religion will hurry it on to destruction 
when once decay has set in. 


The ‘‘ dignified” clergy, as they are called, of the Buddhistic faith in 
Upper Burmah, exclusive of Mandalay and the Shan states, number 
18,340. First comes the Tha-tha-na-baing, or pope; then the G@aing- 
chokes, or archbishops (13); third, the Gaing-okes, or bishops (133) ; 
fourth, the Gaing-douks, or archdeacons (383); and fifth, the Kyoung-a- 
chokes, or abbots (16,825). Add for rulers of monasteries in Mandalay 
985, besides 5,968 chaplains and monks, 
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THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


OnE of the most weighty and instructive articles in recent periodical 
literature is that which leads in the (English) Quarterly Review for Oc- 
tober, under the title, ‘*The Catholic Revival of the Sixteenth Century.” 
It is a study, first, of Renaissance in Italy: The Catholic Reaction, by 
John Addington Symonds, and, secondly, of a Belgian publication, 
La Centre-Révolution au XVIt Siécle, by Martin Philippson. Both these 
works unfold the methods whereby the progress of the Revival and Ref- 
ormation was checked, The article is remarkable for its many side- 
lights on modern times and tendencies. ‘‘ A period of decadence—and 
the present age needs the warning—may be defined as one in which 
taste is made the standard rather than originality, and the rules of taste 
are ascertained and stated. The decadence of Greece expressed itself in 
gems and the anthology; that of Rome, in rhetoric; that of the Middle 
Ages in quibbles and niceties of philosophy: what seems important is 
form rather than substance. . . . By her attitude in the Council of Trent the 
Church of Rome left to Protestants and unbelievers the task of extending 
human knowledge in which she had borne so noble a part; thenceforward 
she was bound to follow, and follow unwillingly, not to lead mankind in 
the pursuit of knowledge; discipline and authority, not freedom and truth, 
are thenceforward her watchwords; and now that she has lost the sup- 
port of the secular arm, she yields more and more to the temptation of 
temporizing with error, and seeking how to avoid censuring methods of 
thought and inquiry she cannot altogether bless. ‘That she holds her 
own with so few signs of decrepitude is also due to the Council of Trent, 
out of which she emerged purified from scandals; to the learning and 
discipline of her seminaries; . . . to the charity and courage of her mis- 
sionaries and her religious, both male and female, and to the tradition 
of piety, which never shone more brightly than in an age when her doc- 
trines are discredited.” Helpful discussions of ‘‘ Popular Education,” 
of ‘*Lord Selborne on the Church,” with other papers of purely English 
interest, make up an able number. 


The November Contemporary opens with a discussion of the Relations 
of Ulster to the rest of Ireland and the Empire. Certain it is, that the 
question of Home Rule is seriously embarrassed by the existence of Protest- 
ant Ulster, and fears as to its fate if left to a Roman Catholic Home Rule 
Parliament. Archdeacon Farrar, asking ‘‘ Was there a real St. Antony?” 
concludes that the saint is probably mythical and the ‘ Life” spurious, 
David A. Wells, our American economist, discusses in a second paper the 
fall of prices. While Professor Garnett’s paper on ‘‘ University Educa- 
tion for the People” is based on English methods, it is yet rich in sug- 
gestion to American educators. President Charles K. Adams’s ‘‘ Con- 
temporary Life and Thought” is a valuable résumé of the facts and theo- 
ties now agitating the American mind. It is eminently worthy of study. 
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The December Contemporary opens with a study of that great biog- 
raphy, ‘‘The Life of Charles Darwin, by his Son.” The reviewer is 
Archibald Geikie, F.R.S., than whom none more sympathetic or com- 
petent can be found. Those who have no time to read the two consider- 
able volumes will gain the essential facts from this paper, as well as an 
insight into modern scientific methods. Bennet Burleigh, in writing of 
the ‘‘ Unemployed,” shows how English benevolence and practical wis- 
dom deal with the idle classes of London. Our practical statesmen may 
find instruction here. 

Professor Elmslie contributes, if it be possible, a new study of Genesis. 
The author ‘‘does not suppose himself to be giving the matter-of-fact 
sequences of creation’s stages. His interest does not lie in that direction. 
His sole concern is to declare that nature, in bulk and detail, is the man- 
ufacture of God. He writes as a theologian, and not as a scientist and 
historian. . . . The recurrent notes of the narrative are three: God’s 
naming his works, his declaration of their goodness, and the swift for- 
muia of achievement, ‘It was so.’ The naming does not mean that God 
attached to his works the vocables by which in Hebrew they are known.” 
Its significance appears in the definition of function, into which, in the 
latter episodes, it is expanded. ‘‘ Name, in Hebrew speech, is equivalent 
to nature.” 

Professor Geffcken’s account of ‘‘ Contemporary Life and Thought in 
Germany ” opens recent movements there in a very intelligible manner. 


The London Quarterly Review for October is solid and weighty with 
papers on ‘‘The Progress of Fifty Years,” ‘*The First Epistle to the 
Corinthians,” ‘Recent Explorations in Palestine,” ‘Ireland and the 
Celtic Church,” “The Syrian Christians of South India,” and ‘ The 
Middle Age of Methodism and its Greatest Man” — Jabez Bunting being 
that man. 


No recent article from an American pen has attracted more attention 
than ‘‘An Olive Branch from America,” by R. Pearsall Smith, in the No- 
vember Nineteenth Century. While few are ready to admit that Mr. Smith 
points out the way to a solution of the international copyright question, 
he has at least achieved success in calling attention to the subject, and the 
subject is considered in this number by many others, notably Gladstone, 
Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, and Professor Huxley. This last doughty 
controversialist, in a paper on ‘‘ Science and the Bishops,” finds much to 
comfort him in his opinions on evolution in some recent utterances of the 
bishop of Manchester on the ‘‘ Development of Doctrine.” But the pro- 
fessor restates his objections to the doctrine of prayer and miracles, while 
endeavoring to be fair and considerate to his opponents. He improves in 
scientific candor the more he writes. Missionary students will find much 
that is helpful in the article by H. H. Johnston, on ‘‘ British Missions and 
Missionaries in Africa,” and in Dr. Sophia Jex-Blake’s presentation of 
the ‘‘Work and Worth of Medical Women.” 
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The Westminster for November hardly keeps pace with its neighbor, 
The Contemporary, in the value of its articles. The best are on ‘‘ The 
Progress of the Masses,” ‘‘The Land Question in America,” and on 
**Ralph Waldo Emerson,” 
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The New Princeton Review for November is very strong. Charles Dud- 
ley Warner contributes a study of the brilliant genius of ‘‘ P. B. Shel- 
ley.”” George Woolsey Hodge puts forth a ‘‘ Scheme for Church Reunion,” 
practically a plea for all to enter the Episcopal Church, with some small 
concessions from that body not destructive of its character. A new body 
is to be formed requiring reordination for all who enter it, if we under- 
stand the author. William Nast contributes ‘* Recollections of David 
Friedrich Strauss,” while Marvin R. Vincent discusses Dean Plumptre’s 


** Dante.” 
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The November Unitarian affords ‘‘ A Study of Christianity in Japan,” 
by Horace Davis, which attempts to show that Unitarian Christianity is 
the only form which can hope to succeed. ‘‘The Gospel of Anarchy” is 
a study of the best in the anarchistic programme, showing that the 
dreams which find expression among Anarchists, so far as they are good, 
spring from the doctrine of Christian brotherhood. 









The October number of the Church Review is almost exclusively related 
to denominational questions and interests. The November number is much 
broader, having excellent papers on ‘‘ Boswell’s Life of Johnson,” by Ap- 
pleton Morgan, and on ‘‘Some Limit to the Possibility of Revelation,” 
by Rev. W. D. Wilson. 









The December New Englander and Yale Review leads with a paper by 
Dr. Patton, on ‘‘ The American Board at Springfield.” He does not ad- 
vise the New Theologians to leave the Board. He hopes for a change of 
policy. E. P. Buffett describes ‘‘The Physician of To-day and the Fut- 
ure.” The best of the number is in the Book Reviews. 
















The December number of the North American has nineteen articles, 
among the best of which are Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘ Universitas Hominum,” a 
strong plea for the supremacy of Christianity in relation to human 
unity. Dr. Field has ‘‘A Last Word to Robert G. Ingersoll,” which 
shows that Ingersoll’s fatalistic faith is severer and more discouraging i; 
than the baldest Calvinism. Joseph Parker, D.D., draws a vivid picture ' 
of the social and other disadvantages from which Dissenters suffer in ‘ 
England, and declares that disestablishment is near at hand. There is a 
great variety of short articles on interesting subjects. 
In the January North American a Republican sharply discusses the ; 
$ 













President’s Message. Max O’Rell has an amusing paper on ‘‘ John Bull 
Abroad.” Robert Ingersoll replies to Dr. Field. This correspondence is 
discussed in this number by Henry W. Hazen and Stillman Forcythe. 
‘The number has several good short articles. 
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Christian Thought for December has as its leading paper ‘‘ The Relig- 
ion of Humanity,” by Lyman Abbott. 8. G. Van Slyke, D.D., in “A 
Study of Trichotomy,” shows the importance of belief in the tripartite 
nature of man in its relation to immortality and other doctrines. F. F. 
Ellinwood, D.D., has a good paper on ‘‘ An Introduction to the Study of 
Comparative Religion.” The usual news and reviews follow. 


The Andover keeps on its way with great ability. In the November 
issue Rev, J. B. Heard writes well of ‘*Three Panics, by One who has 
Lived them Through and Down.” These panics were those about Papal 
Aggression, Ritualism, and the Essays and Reviews. Lyman Abbott, a 
very fruitful writer, considers ‘‘ Paul’s Theology” in its relation to justi- 
fication. The ‘‘ New Theology” question has a side-light in Mr. Hiil’s 
inquiry into the relation of the American Board to the Churches, ‘Is it 
Domination or Dependence?” The December issue gives prominent 
place to Professor F, G, Peabody's ‘* Philosophy of the Social Questions,” 
in which the correlation of the several questions is clearly shown. Mr. 
Edward W. Bemis is the latest investigator of the George land theory, 
and, while seeing that evils exist in the present system, finds George's 
theory one that isimpracticable and unjust. An anonymous writer throws 
much light on ‘‘Church Problems in Germany.” In reviews the Andover 
is very strong. 


The October Catholic Review, apropos of a sentence in a recent number 
of the Nineteenth Century, ‘‘I have warmed both hands at the fire of life,” 
asks the question, ‘‘Has Professor Huxley’s Mission been a Failure ?” 
The answer is, that he has added nothing permanent to anti-Christian 
literature. J. G. Shea, LL.D., in another paper, maintains that there is 
no need of a Catholic party in the United States. 


Dr. Van Dyke, Sr., answers, in the January [Zomiletic Review, Miss Wil- 
lard’s plea for the licensing of women as preachers, taking high ground 
against it. 


Our brother of the Southern Methodist Review has a strong table of con- 
tents in the November issue. Of special interest are the articles on ‘‘ De- 
sign versus Chance,” by C. W. Barrier, M.D.; ‘* Certain Aspects of Early 
Methodism,” by Rev. John Alfred Faulkner; and ‘‘ Unity Better than 
Union,” by Rev. J. W. Hawley. 


The Magazine of American History, by Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, is so 
good, and so beautifully printed and illustrated, as to be a credit not 
only to the editor, but to the intelligence of the country. The November 
number is superb. 


The American Magazine deserves a good wor'l. It has entered the field 
splendidly held by Harper's, the Century, the Atlantic, Scribner’s, and 
others, but it has its own quality of good, and seems likely to gain a good 
place. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Romanism and the Reformation from the Stand-point of Prophecy. By H. GRATTAN 
Guinness, F.R.G.S. Author of Light for the Last Days, The Approaching End 
of the Ages, etc. 12mo, 396 pp. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

Mr. Guinness is a scholarly expounder of prophecy, as his previous 
works, The Approaching End of they Ages and Light for the Last Days, 
abundantly show. In the present volume his aim is to prove that Daniel, 
in his forecast of the history of the proud ‘little horn” of the Roman 
beast, outlined the actual political career of the papacy during the 1,260 
prophetic days of its duration, and that in losing its territory, its tem- 
poral kingdom, and its ‘‘direct political power,” it fulfilled the pre- 
diction which says, ‘‘ They shall take away his dominion, to consume and 
destroy it tothe end.” Its consuming or wasting away process is now 
going on. 

The spiritual history and ecclesiastical relations of the Papacy Mr. 
Guinness finds in Paul's predictions of the character and power of the 
‘man of sin,” ‘*the son of perdition,” “that wicked one.” These 
phrases represent an evil ‘‘ power in the Christian Church”—the great 
Antichrist which is to gradually lose its spiritual influence until Christ 
shall finally destroy it at his coming. In the mystic symbolism of St. 
John our author finds both the spiritual and political character of the 
papacy delineated and its terrible destruction foretold. To support his 
interpretations he devotes three chapters to citations from many learned 
Bible students, who wrote both before and since the Reformation. There 
is a large measure of valuable historical matter in this volume, and al- 
though the reader may not fully accept its theory, he cannot help being 
deeply interested, and made to feel very profoundly that the papacy is a 
deadly foe to the kingdom of Christ, and a power which Protestants need 
to watch closely and to energetically work against, not with carnal 
weapons, but with concentrated efforts to teach the true faith to its 
blinded followers, 


Commentary on St. Paul's First Epistle to the Corinthians. By F. Gonet, Doctor 
of Theology, etc. Translated from the French by Rev. A. Custy, M.A., Edin- 
burgh. Vol. II, 8vo. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner & 
Welford. ‘4 

Godet’s reputation as a learned, scholarly, critical, and evangelical com- 

mentator is too well established to need special commendation. Like his 

previous commentaries, this is characterized by the fullness of its exposi- 
tions, the richness of its suggestions, the beauty of its style, the devout- 
ness of its spirit, and the depth of its insight into the meaning of the 
sacred text. An illustration of this last quality is found in his comment 
upon Paul’s illustration of the resurrection seen in the decay and quicken- 
ing of a grain of wheat, by which, says Godet, ‘‘the apostle avoids two 
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rocks against which those who treat this question lightly are very apt to 
make shipwreck. The one consists in identifying the raised body with 
the present body, as if the first must be formed by the reunion of all the 
material molecules of which the second is composed. Who could regard 
&@ magnificent oak, or an apple-tree laden with its vernal beauty, as the 
material reconstruction of the acorn or the pip from which they sprang ? 
The other, on the contrary, consists in destroying all connection between 
the two bodies, as if the latter were a new creation without organic rela- 
tion tothe former. In this case we could no longer speak of a resurrec- 
tion. In reality death would not be vanquished ; it would keep its prey. 
God would simply do something new by its side.” 


Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation. A Book for the Times. By James B. 
Waker, D.D. 16mo, pp. 264. Chautauqua Edition. New York: Chau- 
tauqua Press, C, L. 8. C. Dept. 

This work, in its earlier edition, attained a large circulation and exerted 

a wide influence for good, and the call for a new edition proves that its 

value is daily appreciated by the public. 

Beginning with the proposition that man will worship some superior 
being, the author recalls the history of God’s dealing with the Israelites; 
reviews the method in which Christ fulfilled the prophecies of the Mes- 
siahship; notices the nature of the faith to be exercised in him; and traces 
the practical effects of the Christian system upon human hearts and life: 
from which line of argument the writer deduces the conclusion that the 
‘* religion of the Bible is from God, and divinely adapted to produce the 
greatest present and eternal spiritual good of the human family.” Each 
chapter of the book is an epitome of valuable teaching. Of particular 
merit seem the chapters describing the development of the ideas of holi- 
ness, justice, and mercy, and their transfer by the Israelities to the char- 
acter of Jehovah, The character of saving faith is also tersely shown. 
The value of the means of grace is taught. The work of the Holy Spirit 
is emphasized. The instances of individual benefit from the Gospel, 
which are cited, are strikingly realistic. Three adjectives will describe 
this little volume: it is orthodox, simple, helpful. No better book can 
be put into the course of the Chautauqua study. 8. 


Come Ye Apart. Daily Morning Readings in the Life of Christ, by the Rev. J. 
R. Mitter, D.D., Author of Week-Day Religion, etc. 12mo, pp. 369. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 

It is a good habit to feed one’s soul daily with an easily remembered text 

of Scripture. The object of this volume is to aid the formation of such a 

habit. Its three hundred and sixty-five texts from the gospels are briefly 

elucidated and applied, with pertinent observations and suggestions fitted 
to quicken one’s conscience and turn one’s thoughts upon Him who is the 

Shepherd of the ‘little flock ” to whom it is ‘‘the Father's good pleasure 

to give the kingdom.” It is a help to spiritual devotion and practical 

living. 
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The World to Come. By Witiiam Burnet Wricut, Author of American Cities. 

16mo, 307 pp. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 
Twenty discourses on practical and experimental godliness are in this 
volume. They are characterized by strong individuality, both of thought 
and style, and are full of pith and point. Their expositions of truth are 
somewhat original, their ethical tone is eminently scriptural, and their 
often quaint observations provocative of thoughtful reflection. It is a 
live book. 


PHILOSOPHY, METAPHYSICS, AND GENERAL SCIENCE. 


The Humiliation of Christ in its Physical, Ethical, and Official Aspects. The Sixth 
Series of the Cunningham Lectures. By ALEXANDER B. Bruczg, D.D., Professor 
of Apologetics and New Testament Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow; 
Author of The Parabolic Teachings of Christ, Miraculous Element in the Gospels, 
etc. 8vo, pp. 457. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

Dr. Bruce has a high reputation in the theological world as a scholarly, 

liberal, profound, and suggestive thinker and writer, In this elaborate 

work, which has reached its second edition, and contains an additional 

Lecture on *‘ Modern Humanistic Theories of Christ's Person,” he places 

in a clear light the manifold speculations concerning the doctrine of the 

kenosis which have found a place in the thought of the Christian Church 
from A. D. 451, when the Council of Chalcedon gave “final shape to the 

Christology of the ancient Church,” down tothe present time. His method 

is based on the theory that ‘‘ the whole doctrine concerning Christ’s per- 

son and work may be advantageously surveyed by taking the two states of 

Christ—his humiliation and exaltation—as one’s point of view.” Hence 

he employs ‘‘the teaching of Scripture concerning the humiliation of the 

Son of God, as an aid to the formation of just views on some aspects of 

the doctrine of Christ’s person, experience, and work, and as a guide in 

the criticism of various Christological and soteriological theories.” 

In working out his method Dr. Bruce, after stating certain Christolog- 
ical axioms clearly deducible from holy writ, gives an historical presenta- 
tion of the Patristic, Lutheran, and Reformed Christologies, ‘‘ Modern 
Kenotic Theories” are then described. After this we have ‘‘ Modern 
Humanistic Theories of Christ’s Person” considered. His next theme is, 
‘*Christ the Subject of Temptation and Moral Development.” The con- 


cluding Lecture views ‘‘ The Humiliation of Christ in its Official Aspect.” * 


Ilis mode of treating these profound inquiries is not to state and defend 
his own theories, but to define those of men whose ideas for a time molded 
the opinions of the Church. Among such theorists he treats of Apollina- 
ris, Gregory of Nyssa, Athanasius, Nestorius, Cyril, Thomas Aquinas, 
Brentz, Chemnitz, Thomasius, Ebrard, Martensen, Zinzendorf, Schleier- 
macher, etc. The views of these thinkers are fully and clearly stated, 
analyzed, compared one with another, and then criticised with judicial 
fairness. In doing this the deep research, extensive theological knowl- 
edge, keen intellectual insight, and reverential spirit of the author are 
20—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. IV. 
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made apparent. Nevertheless, one looks in vain to find any positive state- 
ment of his own concept of the import of the kenosis. He rather excuses 
himself from attempting to state it by saying, ‘‘one may well be excused 
indeed for assuming this attitude of suspended judgment not merely in 
reference to the kenotic theories, but toward all the speculative schemes 
we have had occasion to notice. The hypothesis of a double life, of a 
gradual incarnation, and of adepotentiated Logos, are all legitimate enough 
as tentative solutions of a hard problem. . . . Faith can afford to dispense 
with their services. For it is not good that the certainties of faith should 


lean too heavily upon uncertain and questionable theories. Wisdom dic- 


tates that we should clearly and broadly distinguish between the great 
truths revealed to us in Scripture and the hypotheses which deep thinkers 
have invented for the purpose of bringing these truths more fully within 
the grasp of their understandings.” This is doubtless the right view to 
take of Christological theories, secing that the incarnation involves mys- 
teries insoluble by created minds. “ Who, by searching, can find out 
God?” Nevertheless, it is desirable that every student of theological 
truth should be acquainted with those theories, and no safer or wiser 
guide to their exploration can be found than the learned and judicious 
author of The Humiliation of Christ. 


History of the Christian Philosophy of Religion from the Reformation to Kant. By 

BERNHARD PunJer. Translated from the German by W. Hastiz, B.D. With 

a Preface by Ropert Funt, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Divinity in University 

of Edinburgh. 8vo, pp. 660. Edinburgh: T. &T. Clark. New York: Scribner 

& Welford. 

Dr. Piinjer, who died in 1885, was a Professor Extraordinary of the The- 
ological Faculty of Jena, and was not quite thirty-five years of age at the 
time of his death. He published this work, now first translated into 
English, in 1880. Its exceptional merit and permanent value won imme- 
diate recognition in Germany. A second volume prepared from his man- 
uscripts by Dr. Lepsius is to shortly appear. It treats of the principal 
questions properly belonging to religious philosophy. 

The present volume is not a universal history of the philosophy of re- 
ligion, nor a history of the philosophy of Christianity, but of the philos- 
ophy of religion ‘‘ so far as it has sprung up on a Christian soil and under 
Christian influences.” Hence it treats, not of Christian writers only, but 
also of Spinoza, the English deists, Voltaire, etc. Consequently its title 
is slightly misleading, because it does not include the full content of 
the book. 

Dr. Piinjer does not write both as an historian and critic of ‘ philo- 
sophico-religious theories” —does not bring other men’s theories to the test 
of his own—but aims to be only the narrator and expositor of other men’s 
philosophical doctrines. As such he imparts so vast an amount of infor- 
mation as to justify Dr. Flint in saying, in his Preface, that ‘* nowhere 
else will a student get nearly so much knowledge as to what has been 
thought and written within the area of Christendom on the philoso- 
phy of religion. He must be an excessively learned man in that depart- 
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ment who has nothing to learn from this book.” Piinjer appears to have 
been studiously fair in his narrations and estimates. Yet in his account 
of Methodism he is so manifestly unfair that his translator has seen fit to 
correct him in a note. He seems to have relied too much on such writers 
as Southey for his authority, and on his own superficial observations of 
German Methodists in making up his judgment. This unfairness, how- 
ever, appears to be exceptional, and must not be accepted as representing 
his usual mode of dealing with the facts which pass under his review. 
In spite of this defect, his work is one of great value. 


— 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


The Scripture Doctrine of the Church, Historically and Exegetically: Considered. 
The Eleventh Series of the Cunningham Lectures. By the Rev. BD. DougLas 
BANNERMAN, M.A., Sometime “Cunningham Fellow,” New College, Edinburgh. 
8vo, pp. 589. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. 

In this volume we find a full, if not an exhaustive, treatment of the his. 

tory and doctrine of the Church of God, beginning with the Abrahamic 

covenant of grace, which found its completion when, as Paul taught, ‘‘the 
blessing of Abraham came upon the Gentilés in Christ Jesus.” Its writer 
finds the first ‘‘ visible Church” in the family of that great patriarch, whose 

‘*faith was reckoned unto him for righteousness,” and whose family was 

a type of the Christian Church to be composed of persons united in the 

fellowship of faith in the ‘‘ blood of the New Testament.” After discuss- 

ing the worship, the spirit, and the fruits, of the patriarchal Church, our 
author proceeds to describe the character and life of the Church of Israel 
under the law down to the period of the exile, and of the Jewish Church 
under the synagogue system, which had its probable beginning immedi- 
ately after the restoration of the Jews from the Babylonian captivity, and 
which continued to the time of Christ. The Church as it appears in our 

Lord’s teaching, as it was in the Hebrew Christian Church, in the Gentile 

Church, and in the second period of the history of the apostolic Church, 

is next treated. Thus the scope of the work is wide, including many 

questions of very deep interest to every Christian thinker. 

In the constitution of the Abrahamic Church Mr. Bannerman finds, as 
he thinks, the true theory of the Church of God. He describes it as hav- 
ing its basis on God’s election of persons ‘‘in a way of sovereignty for 
reasons in himself. . . . We see God choosing and passing by according te 
the counsel of his will. He calls and separates to himself certain persons 
out of the general company of men. . . . Some are called, and chosen, 
and faithful. Others are left.” Analogous to this is his conception of 
the Church of Christ, which he describes as made up, not of men chosen 
because of their acceptance of Christ, but ‘‘of the elect of God, of all 
the souls chosen in Christ and given to him by the Father.” Thus the 
author reads a creed into his book which no Arminian can accept. But 
though this is a fault which mars his work, it does not, by any means, 
destroy its value in most other respects. 
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Mr. Bannerman gives a very full history of the constitution, adminis 
tration, worship, and influence of the Jewish synagogue system. The 
substance of all that is known about it is in his pages. With pardonable 
delight he finds in it the essentials of a Presbyterian form of Church gov- 
ernment; to wit, a congregation of worshipers governed by elders chosen 
by itself. And the early Christian churches were, as he reasons, organized 
on the model of the synagogue. The democratic principle of electing eld 
ers by the vote of the people was accepted by the apostles. The elderships 
so elected became ‘‘self-acting.” Thus, among both Jews and Gentiles, 
Christian churches were from the first self-governed, albeit with respect 
to questions which involved uncertainties and difficulties they naturally 
sought instruction and guidance from the apostles and brethren at Jeru- 
salem, Antioch, and other centers of Christian intelligence. Our author 
claims that they were Presbyterian in government; but we do not find 
convincing evidence in his pages that they were organically united to any 
central governing body, as Presbyterian churches now are through their 
General Assembly. From what is said of them in Holy Scripture one is 
disposed to conclude that, though all the congregations in a city were 
united under the government of their elders, yet they were for a con 
siderable period independent of any other ecclesiastical authority; but, 
being one in spirit, the younger churches naturally sought counsel in 
emergencies of those first formed, and still under the personal guidance of 


the apostles or of those who were most intimately acquainted with them. 

ut seeing that Mr. Bannerman writes with marked catholicity of spirit, 
and does not claim divine authority for Presbyterianism, one can, with- 
out accepting its full content, most heartily commend his work for its 
learning, its literary excellence, and especially for its historical value. 


The Life of William Morley Punshon, LL.D. By Frepertc W. Macponatp, Pro 
fessor of Theology, Handsworth College, Birmingham; Author of Fletcher of 
Madeley, etc. With etched portrait by Mauexse. 8vo, 514 pp. New York: 
Phillips & Hunt. $3. 

William Morley Punshon was one of the most remarkable men of his 

time in that, though not liberally educated, he won a foremost place 

among the pulpit and platform orators of England. His family connec- 
tions were respectable and prosperous. Yet he was taken from school 
and placed in the counting-room of his uncle when scarcely fourteen years 
old. Converted before he was fifteen, he promptly joined a Wesleyan 
society, and entered actively on such Christian work as was open to him. 
When sixteen a conviction of duty to enter the ministry took possession 
of him. He preached his first sermon only two months later, but was 
not autherized to preach until nearly two years afterward. Then he ‘‘at 
once found himself famous.”” When twenty years of age he was admitted 
as a candidate for the ministry to the Theological Institution at Rich- 
mond, from whence after a few months he was sent ‘‘to supply a va- 
cancy”’ at Marden, where he ‘‘attracted large congregations.” After 
completing his probation of four years he was ordained, married, and ap 
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pointed to the Neweastle circuit. Here ‘‘his popularity was immediate 
and unbroken.” His reputation grew so high and wide that in 1853 he 
was invited to speak at the missionary anniversary in Exeter Hall, Lon 
don, He stood this severe test of his oratory so well that he ‘‘ produced 
a great impression,” and made men feel that ‘‘ another man had arisen 
to stand among the foremost advocates of Christian missions. In 1854 
his oratorical power was put to a still severer test through an invitation to 
lecture before the Young Men’s Christian Association in that same hall. 
There, in presence of nearly three thousand people, he delivered his lecture 
on ‘*The Prophet of Horeb,” with such perfect command of his audience 
that at the end of two hours one “ might have heard a feather fall in the 
vast assembly,” which, when ‘‘ the last sentence had fallen from his lips, 
rose en masse and cheered till it could cheer no more.” 

Punshon’s reputation henceforth was fame. He had reached a giddy 
height, upon which he continued to stand without a rival in his peculiar 
line. . As preacher, lecturer, superintendent of circuits, missionary secre- 
tary, president of his Conference in England, and of the Canadian Con- 
ference, he was eminently successful to the end of his days. He thus 
demonstrated tle real greatness of his mind by rising, from first to last, 
to the full height of his opportunities, 

In his Life of Dr. Punshon, Mr. Macdonald has ably analyzed the powers 
and lovingly traced the development of the gifts of this extraordinary 
man. He shows how he acquired knowledge unaided by little more than 
a rudimentary education. He finds the keys of the problem partly in his 
astonishing memory, which needed not labored effort, but simply a single 
reading, to make it lastingly retentive, and partly in his indefatigable in- 
dustry. His power lay also very largely, not in deep intellectual insight, 
or a profound reasoning faculty, but in his imagination and sympathies. 
The former was not the inventive imagination of the great poet, which 
creates its imagery, but the acutely perceptive one, which takes on 
minute impressions of details and molds them into attractive pictures. 
His sympathies also were deep and broad, The facts visible to his imagi- 
nation so moved his inmost nature as to beget emotions of pity, love, de 
testation, admiration, or repulsion. And his mastery of language was so 
complete that he could give exact expression to every variety of emotion 
in suitable words. Moreover, his moral perceptions were exceedingly 
acute, as one may see in the masterly portrait of Catherine de Medici, 
contained in his lecture on the Huguenots. But who can explain the 
mystery of oratory? Is it not a resultant of the sum of all the mental, 
moral, and physical qualities of the man ? 

Mr. Macdonald has given in this volume all the available materials out 
of which one may form one’s own judgment of the measure of this most 
remarkable man. He has blended his abundant matter with taste and 
skill into a symmetrical whole, and given us a graphic and, as it seems, 
a correct portrait of this eloquent and faithful preacher. Through the 
more than five hundred pages of this stately octavo one never finds him 
dull, never too intrusive’ of himself, never indiscriminately flattering, 
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never injudicious in his use of Mr. Punshon’s journals, letters, and 
speeches, but selecting enough from them to give one some insight into 
the inner life of the man who for some thirty years was almost constantly 
visible traveling to and fro in his ministry of love to humanity. Hence 
we see the orator to whom an audience was a musical instrument obe- 
dient to the magic of his tongue, subject to moods of depression, to 
hopes and fears, to anxieties and doubts, to joys and griefs, yet withal 
a truly God-fearing man, who loved his Master for his own sake and 
humanity for his Master’s sake. 


The Life of John Wesley. By Joun Te.rorp, B.A., Author of Wesley Anecdotes. 
12mo, 363 pp. New York: Phillips & Hunt. $150 
This is a life of our great founder which will be popular with the people 
because of its vigorous brevity. Without omitting any facts essential to 
a fair and reasonably full portraiture of Mr. Wesley, its author has con 
densed the substance of all that is known of him into one easily handled 
volume. He has not, however, merely sifted the materials of previous 
biographies through his own mind, but has studied the man and the 
events of his career from his own view-point, and weighed them in the 
balance of his own independent judgment. He has also added some 
hitherto unpublished details to what has been heretofore given to the 
public. Wesley’s love affairs and marriage he has placed, if not in a 


new, yet in a strong and interesting, light, as he has also the tenderness, 


gentleness, and courtesy which characterized him. Mr. Telford's pages are 
enlivened with anecdotes cleverly woven into the warp of his narrative. 
While his unstinted admiration of the character and work of Wesley is 
every-where apparent, his disposition to paint him as he actually was is 
not less evident. His style, though not ornate, is clear, strong, lively, 
and pleasing, as is fitting in a condensed biography. The wide circulation 
of this interesting volume is very much to be desired, because it is caleu- 
lated to keep alive the spirit of genuine Methodism, and teach our people 
to love the man of whom Alexander Knox, after spending a few days in 
his company, two years before his death, said: ‘‘So fine an old man I 
never saw. The happiness of his mind beamed forth in his countenance, 
Every look showed how fully he enjoyed 
‘The gay remembrance of a life well spent.’ 

. Easy and affable in his demeanor, he accommodated himself to 
every sort of company, and showed how happily the most finished cour 
tesy may be blended with the most perfect piety. . . . In him old age 
appeared delightful, like an evening without a cloud.” 


An Unknown Country. By the Author of John Falifax, Gentleman, Illustrated 
hy Frepexick Noet Paton. Square 8vo, pp. 238. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

Mrs. Dinah Maria Craik, née Mulock, the amiable author of this charming 

volume, since giving it to the public has departed to that unexplored coun- 

try ‘‘from whose bourn no traveler returns.” The ‘‘ Unknown Country” 
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of which she here writes is the North of Ireland. Concerning it she says: 
‘*Tt is as absolutely unknown to its two sister countries as if it were in 
the backwoods of America.” What she means is, that it is so little vis- 
ited by English and Scottish tourists that, though it is ‘‘a region strangely 
beautiful in its desolation and isolation,” the outside world is ignorant 
of its peculiar attractions. Animated by a desire to view its scenery, to 
learn its social condition by personal observation, and to study the char- 
acter of its people unbiased by national or religious prejudices, this 
intelligent and broadly charitable lady went to Ireland, traveled from 
Antrim to Cushendall; to the Giant’s Causeway; to Londonderry; to Car- 
rick, and to Sligo. Her account of this tour is extremely interesting. 
She talked freely with people of all classes—with peasants and landlords, 
with priests and Protestant ministers, with rich and poor, These con- 
versations, always interesting, often spicy, we have in this book, together 
with many characteristic anecdotes and shrewdly sensible observations. 
Her conclusion is, that Ireland is and always must be a country too poor 
to support a large population; that the people generally are what in 
America we call ‘‘shiftless;” that its lower class is ignorant and its 
upper class too neglectful of them; that the influence of priests is ‘‘ enor- 
mous, both for good and evil.” Nevertheless she thinks that ‘* the Celtic 
is a noble race, with enormous possibilities of good,” and that, knowing 
it well, one ‘‘ may hate it,” yet ‘‘cannot despise it.” No book by a tour- 
ist has been written in a better spirit than this. None but a prejudiced 
reader can fail to feel its fascination. It is admirably, even profusely, 
illustrated. 


The Drum- Beat of the Nation. The First Period of the War of the Rebellion, from 
its Outbreak to the Close of 1862. By CHARLES CARLETON UorFin, Author of 
The Boys of 76, etc. Illustrated, Square 8vo, pp. 478. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

Mr. Coffin writes in this book as an eye-witness in part of the scenes he de- 

scribes. As the war correspondent of the Boston Journal having a personal 

acquaintance with most of the generals commanding our armies, he had the 
best possible opportunities for gaining as fair and full a comprehension of 
the battles he witnessed as it is possible for any one individual to obtain. 

A commanding general sees but little of the detail of a battle from his 

point of view. He depends largely on reports from his subordinates sent 

him by their aides, But an observer, having the liberty of the field, and 
being without responsibility, can, if he has the requisite courage, move 
from point to point and note the movements of bodies of troops and the 
sequence of events. Mr. Coffin was such a courageous observer. He used 
his exceptionally fine opportunities with good effect, and being a gifted 
writer has given in this volume a probably clearer view of the battles of 

Bull Run, Shiloh, of the Peninsula campaign, Fredericksburg, etc., than 

can be found in any other single volume. Mr. Coffin has large descrip- 

tive power. He groups facts admirably, is master of details, and gener- 
alizes well. He also writes with apparent candor, unbiased, it would 
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seem, by personal prejudices. His book is therefore one of the most 
readable of the shoals of books written about the war. The Harpers, 
with characteristic liberality, have illustrated this work most magniti- 


cently. 


Tie Ancient Cities of the New World. Being Voyages and Explorations in Mexico 
and Ceatral America, from 1857-1882. By Désiré Cuarnay. Translated 
from the French by J. Gonino and HELEN S. CONANT. Quarto, pp. 614. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

This superb volume, which is very richly illustrated, merits more than an 

ordinary notice. We have therefore placed it in the hands of one of the 

ablest writers in our Church, from whose pen an analysis of its contents 
and a critical estimate of its value may be expected in the March number 
of the Review. 


LITERATURE AND FICTION. 


Index and Catalogue for Any Library. Being an Extension and Adaptation for 
General Use of the Analytical Index to Foster's Cyclopedias. By Rev. ELon 
Foster, D.D. 8vo, pp. 358. Price, in cloth, $2 25; in sheep, $3. 

Foster's Scrap Holder. Twenty-one Pockets. Each pocket alphabeted and num- 
bered for classitication and reference, Four series of holders with consecu- 
tively numbered pockets. Per series, $1 25. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
13 Astor Place, New York, Publishers. 

Those who have used the Cyclopedias of Prose and Poetical Illustrations by 

the Rev. Elon Foster, D.D., will be particularly interested in the present 

volume. It Contains various indexes of these voluminous works, which 
indexes have been prepared in response to a public demand, and are de- 
signed to facilitate the use of the author’s Cyclopedias. Doubtless they 
will be found valuable to this end. In the ‘‘ Analytical Index ” space is 
left for the entry of such additional illustrations as are found in the 
user's library. Newspaper scraps may also be registered in the same in 
dex, and the clippings themselves preserved in a ‘* Scrap Holder,” which 


accompanies the present volume. Concerning the many expedients for 


the preservation of clippings, nothing necd be said. Inso far, how- 
ever, as the capacity of the ‘‘ Holder” extends, the designer proposes a 
simple, compact, and inexpensive method for the saving of fugitive ex- 
tracts from the prints. Dr. Foster has given much attention to the needs 
of students in the matter of sermonic illustrations. 8. 


The Holy Child; or, the Flight into Egypt. By Tuomas E. Van Bipper. Square 
8vo, pp. 251. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
This is a poem of moderate merit, in which the poet describes those parts 
of Palestine and the Sinaitic desert through which Joseph and Mary bore 
the infant Jesus on their flight into Egypt when Herod “ souglit the young 
child’s life.” He has woven many legends and poetic fancies into his 
rhythmic story, which is enlivened by more or less graphic sketches of 
Oriental scenery, by dialogues between various imaginary characters, and 
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by the warmth of poetic and religious feeling. His sympathy with the 

papistical view of Mary’s perpetual virginity, immaculateness, and inter- 

cessory influence is quite too evident. This may be mere poetical license, 
but it is open to objection from a Protestant view-point. It is very pret- 
tily illustrated. 

Old Homestead Poems. By WALLACE Bruce. Illustrated. Square 8vo, pp. 167. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $2. 

These poems give smooth, rhythmic expression to those tender affections 

which keep alive the memories of early days in every healthy mind. They 

recall the scenes in which one’s childhood and youth were happily spent 
with the dear ones long since departed, whose love was the light of ‘‘ the 
days which are no more.” They also breathe the spirit of patriotism, 
and tell in pleasing numbers of the heroes whose story ‘‘now dark, now 
bright,” was the history of our country 

“From seventy-six to eiglity-three.” 

Nor are the ‘‘ boys in blue,” who suppressed the great rebellion, forgotten. 
He sings their praises in burning lines, From these grave themes his 
muse leads the reader to those that are gay and amusing. Thus the book 
is well spiced with variety, and is, on the whole, a charming volume. It 
is beautifully and abundantly illustrated. As to its poetry, it is, if not of 
the highest, yet of a fairly good quality. It is tender in feeling, pure in 
thought, beautiful in expression, and in excellent taste. The book is at- 
tractive in appearance and entertaining in its contents, 

An Outline Sketch of American Literature. By Henry A. Beers, Professor of 
English in Yale College, Author of An Outline Sketch of English Literature, 
A Century of American Literature, Life of N. P. Willis, etc. 160, pp. 287. 
New York: Chautauqua Press, 805 Broadway. 

The purpose of this volume is to serve as a guide-book to our national 

Lelles-lettres literature. This limitation, of course, excludes most of our 

liistorical, political, philosophical, scientific, and religious works. It con- 

tains seven chapters, which treat of The Colonial Period, 1607-1765; The 

evolutionary Period, 1765-1815; The Era of National Expansion, 1815- 
1837; The Concord Writers, 1837-1861; The Cambridge Scholars, 1837- 
1861; Literature in the Cities, 1837-1861; Literature since 1861. The 
author's method is to give brief character-sketches of the writers of each 
period, with critical remarks on their works, in which he calls attention 
to their intellectual qualities, to the characteristic features of their pro- 
ductions, and to their rank in the realm of authorship. Professor Beers 
is an entertaining, vigorous, and instructive writer. 

Narka, the Nihilist. By Katu een O'MEaRA. 16mo, pp. 356. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

A story of Russian life, in which the influence of the despotic spirit and 

usages of Russian society is graphically described, and the discontent 

which lies at the root of Nihilism is illustrated in the characters and con- 
duct of the heroic Narka, the vacillating, heartless Basil, and the proud, 
sentimental Sybil. 
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Harper's Young People for 1887. Quarto, pp. 844. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

There are few books in any family which contribute so much and so long 
to the pleasure and profit of the young folk as such a volume as this. 
The story-book is read once, possibly twice, and then thrown aside. But 
give them this noble volume with its uncounted illustrations, and its vast 
variety of story, incident, and anecdote, and they will return to it again 
and again, always finding something which, if not new, is so suited to 
their taste as to be fresh and entertaining. Better still than this is 
the fact that its reading is as wholesome as it is pleasing. 


Modern Italian Poets. Essays and Versions. By W. D. Howeg.is. With por- 
trails. 12mo, pp. 369. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Readers unfamiliar with the language of Italy will be grateful to Mr. 
Howells for this delightful volume. It pleasantly introduces them to the 
principal poets whose verse for a century past has been a potent force in 
the development of that spirit of liberty which found its latest expression 
in the unity of the Italian peoples. Beginning with the frivolous ‘‘ Ar- 
cadian Shepherds” and their silly sentimental rhymes, he proceeds to 
sketch such writers as Alfieri, Monti, Foscolo, Manzoni, Grossi, Niccolini, 
Leopardi, Giusti, Dall’ Ongaro, Prati, etc. The poetry of these men was 
very largely “a patriotic expression and aspiration.” They sang of lib 
erty until the people caught their spirit and won constitutional govern- 
ment at the sword-point. Mr. Howells’s sketches of the lives and times 
of the poets themselves bring out their characters very distinctly. His 
translations of select portions of their writings, with his critical com- 
ments, enable one to form an intelligent estimate of their respective 


merits. 


Paddy at Home. By the Baron E. De Maupat-Grancry. Translated by A. P. 
Morton. 4to, pp. 63. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
An intelligent French gentleman, desirous to ascertain whether Irish pov- 
erty is caused by English misgovernment or by the operation of econom- 
ical causes, spent several weeks in 1886 traveling about the Green Isle. 
He took copious notes of what he saw and heard. He was a keen ob- 
server. His sources of information were superior and abundant. Hence 
his book is both entertaining and valuable. His conclusion is that Ire- 
land must remain a dependency of England, and that, her soil being insuf- 
ficient to sustain her population, her relief can only be found in extensive 


emigration. 


April Hopes. By W. D. Howetts, Author of Indian Summer, Modern Italian 
Poets, ete. 12mo, pp. 484. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. Howells scarcely sustains his reputation as a novelist in this volume, 

which, while it shows his power of graphic description and strong char- 

acterization, is yet made tedious and dull by the long-drawn-out and flat 

conversations which he puts into the mouths of his principal personages, 
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Big Wages, and How to Earn Them. By a Foreman. 16mo, pp.219. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 
There is more practical common sense in this spicy little volume than can 
be found in the more pretentious writings of Mr. George, or in the ora- 
torical diatribes of the eloquent ex-priest, McGlynn. Being a workman 
himself, its author speaks from experience and from the view-point of an 
inside observer. When he pronounces labor unions unprofitable and op- 
pressive; when he affirms that a strike is labor dissipated and lost for- 
ever, and therefore unprofitable to the laborer; and when he declares that 
skilled workmen generally are dissatisfied with union rule and submit to 
it only through fear, he speaks of what he knows to be true. He writes 
sensibly also on ‘* Wages,” ‘* The Rich,” ‘‘ Socialism,” 
litical economy, etc. The wide circulation of his book among intelligent 
working-men would be a boon to them. Capitalists also would do well to 
give heed to its facts and suggestions. For, though he is a workman, he is 
also a writer who need not to be ashamed of this fruit of his brain and pen. 


on questions of po- 


Modern Ships of War. By Sir Epwarp G. Reep, M.P., late Chief Constructor of 
the British Navy, and Epwarp Simpson, Rear-Admiral U. S. N., late President 
U. 8. Naval Advisory Board. With Supplementary Chapters and Notes by 
J. D. JerroLD KELLEY, Lieutenant U.S. N., Author of The Question of Ships, 
ete. Illustrated. S8vo, pp. 284, New York: Harper & Brothers. 

To Americans in these times of peace the question of the comparative 
strength of our navy is not a very exciting one. Not that it is intrin- 
sically unimportant, since, in case of a sudden war with England, France, 
or Italy, despite our distance from Europe our coast line cities would be 
at the mercy of either of those powers, so long as we are without ships 
capable of contending outside our ports with their armored fleets. Hence, 
though there is little present danger of any such war, thoughtful men, 
knowing the uncertainties of human affairs, cannot well help desiring 
that our navy should be made equal to our possible danger. To such 
minds this volume is very full of interest, because it pretty fully describes 
the naval strength of Europe as well as our own. It shows the merits 
of the various styles of iron-clad ships, of wooden vessels unprotected by 
armor, and of torpedo vessels. It is richly illustrated with numerous 
spirited engravings, and its letter-press contains much valuable informa- 
tion. It is beautifully printed, and will doubtless find many readers. ¢ 


M. Tulli Ciceronis Cato Maior Et Lelius. With an Introduction and Commentary. 

By Austin StivcKNEY, A.M. 12mo, pp. 191. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
The two treatises of Cicero in this volume are substantially from the text 
of C. F. W. Muller, which follows the orthography supposed to be cur- 
rent in the time of Cicero. Mr. Stickney’s Introduction and Notes are 
intended, not to serve as crutches to lazy students, but to assist indus- 
trious ones in their efforts to so understand Cicero as to be able to enjoy 
his writings. 
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The Modern Sunday-School. By Jonn H. Vincent. 12mo, pp. 344. New York 
Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnatu: Cranston & Stowe. $1. 

This is a book of suggestions for practical people by a thoroughly compe- 
tent, practical writer. It covers the entire ground of Sunday-school work 
and management, is well written, contains a rich storehouse of valuable 
information, and is just such a volume as every intelligent Sunday-school 
teacher and officer needs. Pastors will also find it useful, and parents 
who are interested in the institution for its own sake, and because their 
children are in it, will find it profitable reading. Dr. Vincent has done 
a good thing in giving it to the public. 


Bar Harbor Days. By Mrs. Burton Harrison, Author of The Golden Rod, An 
Idyl of the Desert, Helen of Troy, eve. Illustrated, 16mo, pp. 181. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

Mrs. Harrison wields a vigorous pen, animated by her love for the beau- 
tiful and picturesque in nature, and her discernment of character, both 
in children and adults. Hence, in this litthe volume we have some 
charming sketches of the scenery in and about Bar Harbor, blended with 
a lively story of the experiences of two city boys during a summer spent 
at that popular watering place. The story derives not a little of its 
piquancy because of its relator, a pet dog named Dame Trot, which is sup- 
posed to tell it to her canine companion, Paul. To children this invests 
it with a peculiar charm, albeit in writing it the author evidently forgot 
at times that she was speaking through the mouth of a dog, and the conse- 
quent incongruity of the thing often compels the adult reader to smile. 


Environment, A Story of Modern Society. By Fuorine Toayer McCray, 12n0 
pp. 404. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. $1 25. 

The aim of this lively story is to illustrate the possible effect of the indi- 
vidual use of wine or other alcoholic drinks. One of its piincipal char- 
acters, an educated, refined, and wealthy lady, by having wine prescribed 
for her when seriously ill, became the slave of the drunkard’s appetite. 
After overcoming it the first time, she was subjected in a second sickness 
to the same treatment, with a similar result. The almost uncontrollable 
power of the appetite for drink and the means she used to gratify it, and 
her final victory over it, are described with graphic force. Asa story, de- 
spite the realism of its sentimental portions, it is not without interest. 
Sut it is chiefly valuable as a protest against the use of alcoholic drinks 
in sickness, inasmuch as this part of the story appears to be substantia'ly 
a page transcribed from a real life. 


The Rose of Paradise. Being a Detailed Account of certain Adventures that Hap- 
pened to Captain John Mackra, in connection with the famous Pirate, Edward 
England, in the year 1720, off the Island of Juanna in the Mozambique Chan- 
nel; writ by himself, and now for the first time published. By Howarp 
Pyie. Author of Pepper and Salt, ete. Llusirated. 12mo, pp. 231. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


A very exciting story, written with so much naturalness as will leave 
many readers in doubt whether it is ‘“‘an ower true tale” or a romance. 
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The Gospel Worker's Treasury; or, Hymn and Revival Anecdotes, Texts, Subjects, 
Outlines, and Scripture Readings. Compiled by Rev. E.S. Lorenz. A.M. 8vyo, 
pp. 387. Dayton, Ohio: W. J. Shuey. 

Seven hundred and thirty anecdotes topically arranged, with about the 
same number of texts, subjects, outlines, and Scripture readings, also 
topically classified, make up the contents of this neat volume. The an- 
ecdotes are well chosen, condensed in style, and generally pertinent to the 
subjects they are designed to illustrate. In two separate ‘‘ introductions” 
the author gives some very sensible suggestions concerning the best 
method of weaving anecdotes into’ sermons. The *‘‘outlines” are not 
particularly valuable. Preachers who know the right use of anecdotal 
collections will find this volume both convenient and useful. Sunday 
teachers may also find materials in it with which to make their teaching 
profitable. 

The Resurrection Life; or, “ Beyond the Grave” Examined. By Rev. L. Vicars. 
12mo, pp. 426, Cincinnati: Printed for the Author by Walden & Stowe. 1881. 

This volume, published six years since, purports to be an examination 

of Bishop Foster’s Beyond the Grave. Its author differs from some of 

the Bishop’s interpretations of the texts which teach that there will be a 

resurrection of the dead. To the Bishop some of Mr. Villars’s interpreta- 

tions of the texts are, doubtless, also open to objections. But since both he 
and the Bishop accept the fact of a resurrection, while disagreeing about 
the mode of the fact, concerning which Scripture itself has very little to 
say, it is unprofitable to treat the question in a polemical spirit. It is far 
better for each to present his views independently of the other, seeing 
that the mode of the resurrection can never be decided by any of us until 
we are made possessors of those spiritual, incorruptible, glorious bodies 
that will be given us in place of our present ones, which, being constituted 
of corruptible flesh and blood, cannot inherit the eternal kingdom of God. 

Antinomianism Revived; or, The Theology of the So-called Plymouth Brethren 
Examined and Refuted. By DanigeL Sreete, D.D. 16mo, pp. 266, Boston: 
McDonald, Gill & Co. 

Dr. Steele has done valuable service to pure Christianity in this admirably 
written volume. Its historical sketch of the origin and spread of the 
fraternity known as Plymouth Brethren will be a surprise to those who 
have not noted its progress. Dr. Steele’s vigorous analysis of its theo- 
ries and his luminous reasoning on its ethically destructive tendencies are 
uncommonly fine specimens of dialectic art. In view, also, of prevailing 
tendencies to antinomianism in other'than Plymouth Brethren circles the 
book is a timely production. It is an antidote to that disposition in hu- 
man nature which inclines it to abuse the grace of God by making it an 
excuse for a bad moral life. 

Goethe's Faust, Translated from the German by Jonn AnsterR, LI..D, Part IT. 
With an Introduction by HenryeMorley. 16mo, pp. 290. Paper cover. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 25 cents. 

This is probably the best translation of what Goethe’s admirers consider 

his masterpiece that has hitherto been given to English readers. 
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Masters of the Situation; or, Some Secrets of Success and Power. By WILLIAM 
James TittEy, B.D. 12mo, pp. 338. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 

A rich vein of practical common sense runs through this interesting vol- 
ume, It is brimful of hints for self guidance in the affairs of every-day 
life, and these hints are enforced by illustrations drawn from the lives of 
men whose names found a place in history, Though necessarily dealing 
with commonplace themes, it is not made up of platitudes and common 
place remarks. On the contrary, it is pointed, pithy, thoughtful, and 
suggestive. To young men who are not dead to the voices that call 
human souls to live nobly, but who are listening to the whispers of duty, 
this volume must be eminently helpful. 

Allan Quatermain; Being an account of his Further Adventures and Discoveries 
in Company with Sir H. Curtis, Bart., Commander John Good, R. N., and one 
Umslopogaas. By H. Riper HaGGarp, Author of King Solomon’s Mines, Jess, 
ete. Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 16mo, pp. 310. 

Mr. Haggard has a rare genius for inventing impossible adventures, and 

describing them with such graphic force and strong natural coloring as 

to give them such an air of reality that, while the reader smiles at his 
own folly in reading such Munchausen-like fiction, he is nevertheless so 
delighted with its pictures of scenery, its skillful portraiture of character, 
its touches of humor, and its exciting events, that his attention is capti- 
vated, and he is not content to put it down until he reaches its last page. 

If not much profited, he is yet innocently amused. 

Gurnet's Garden, and The New Boy at Southcott. By Mrs. Mary R. Baupwin. 
1zmo, pp. 282. New York: Phillips & Hunt, Cinciunati: Cranston & Stowe. 

Here are two charming, well-written stories, conceived in a delightful 

spirit, full of tender and benevolent feeling, and sure to both please and 

profit those who read them. 

The Do Society ; or, The Three Cousins. By Mrs. C. B. Howarp. 16mo, pp. 217 
Nashville, Tenn.: Southern Metliodist Publishing House. 50 cents. 

To illustrate the inner spiritual life working outward into right conduct 

and Christian activity is the aim of this pleasant, well-told story. A good 

book for the Sunday-school library. 

Horsemanship for Women. By Tueopore H. Meap. With illustrations by Gray 
Parker. Square 12mo, pp. 160. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Ledies who are favored with opportunities to ride or drive, to make ha- 

bitual use of that noble animal, the horse, will find very much in this 

volume that will contribute to their safety and enjoyment. Mr. Mead 
understands his subject, and has made his book as interesting as it is in- 
structive on the principles of good horsemanship. 

The Gospel According to St. Luke. With Introduction, Notes, and Maps. By 
[uomas M. Linpsay, D.D., Professor of Divinity and Church History, Free 
Church College, Glasgow. 12mo, pp. 268. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, New 
York ; Scribner & Welford. 

These notes for Bible classes are bricf, pointed, suggestive, scholarly, and 

valuable. 
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Horse, Foot, and Dragoons. Sketches of Army Life at Home and Abroad. By 
Rurus Farrcuitp Zoaeaum. With illustrations by the Author. 8vo, pp. 179. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. f 

Here we have vivid sketches of army life in France, Great Britain, Ger- 

many, and the United States. We are shown the soldiers of these nations, 

not amidst the terrors of the battle-field but in the review or the sham 
fight, on the peaceful march, on the parade ground, in camp, and in the 
barracks. We see them in their hours of drill, in their amusements, 
when under hardships, and when in conditions of ease and comfort. We 
hear their pleasantry and their grumblings. In short, we are permitted 
to take an inside view of what military life is during peace in four nations. 

Over seventy-five engravings help to make its written descriptions more 

real and to gratify one’s taste for the beautiful in art. Altogether, this 

is a decidedly attractive volume. 

Readings from Washington Irving. Selected for the Chautauqua Literary and Sci- 
entifie Circle. 16mo, pp. 156. New York: Chautauqua Press, 805 Broadway. 
40 cents. 

Ten judiciously selected readings from Irving’s fascinatipg works, includ- 

ing ‘* The Author’s Account of Himself,” “ Rip Van Winkle,” ‘* Stratford 

on Avon,” ete., ete. 

Thorn Apples. By Esitty HUNTINGTON MILLER. 12mo, pp. 206. New York: 
Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. $1. 

Mrs. Miller always writes good books, and this is one of her best. Thorn 

Apples is graceful in style, lively in spirit, interesting in incident, and 

calculated to inspire its readers with a disposition to seek to do good to 

others by first being good themselves. 





For the Right. By Karu Emit Franzos, Given in English by Julie Sutter. With 
a Preface by George Macdonald, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 198. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 

This is a powerfully written story, in which the peasant life of the Huzuls 

in Galicia is vividly portrayed. Its hero is a unique character, whose 

sense of justice, being unaccompanied by clear comprehension of the ret- 
ributions of the future life, became an unreasonable passion and made 
him a fanatic. 

The Hidden Manna, Being a View of Christian Holiness taken from the Stand- 
point of Personal and General Experience, with Scriptural Confirmations intro- 
duced with the Author’s Experience. By SHeRIDAN BAKER. 16mo, pp. 2:3. 
Boston: McDonald, Gill & Co, 

This volume is evidently the work of a man thoroughly in earnest. Hav- 

ing himself tasted the sweetness of ‘‘a life hid with Christ in God,” he 

herein seeks to persuade others to do likewise. His thoughts are plainly 
expressed, and in the main are sound and healthy. 

The Summer at Heartsease. By Sopuie WORTHINGTON. 12mo, pp. 267. New 
York: Phillips & Hunt. 90 cents. 

A livery story, full of incident, and brimming over with the exuberant 

spirits of the healthy, happy children who figure in it very pleasantly. 

It is sure to be popular, and its tendency is elevating. 
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Tony, the Maid. A Noveleite. By BLANCHE WILLIS !lowarpb, Illustrated. 16mo, 
pp. 166. New York: Hurper & Brothers. 

A story in which snobbery is amusingly and sarcastically treated; and 

Tony, a young lady’s maid, adopts a very practical method of bringing a 

romantic girl to a sense of the proprieties, 

Dialect Ballads. By CHArLes FouLten Abams, Author of Leedle Yuwcob Strauss, 
and Other Poems. Illustrated by Boz, 12mo, pp. 136. New York: Har, er & 
Brothers, 

These are humorous poems in what the author calls ‘* Anglo-Teutonic 

Verse.” While they move one to laughter they also teach some practical 

common sense lessons, 











The Startling Exploits of Dr. J. B. Quiés. From the French of Paul Céliére 
By Mrs. CasHeL Huey and Mr. Joun LILLIE, With 120 illustrations. 12mo, 
pp. 328. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Jess. A Novel. By H. Riper HaGGarp, Author of ‘“ King Solomon’s Mines,” 
etc. 1l6mo, pp. 340. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


French Principia, Part TI. An Introduction to French Prose Composition, con- 
taining Hints on Trauslation of English into French, ete. By Rev. P. H. E. 
Brette, B.D., Officier de l'Instruction Publique (University of France), ete. On 
the Plan of Dr. William Smith's Principia Latina. 12mo, pp. 370. New York 
Harper & Brothers. 


Microscopy for Beginners; or Common Objects from the Ponds and Ditches sy 
ALFRED C. Stokes, M. D. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 308. New York: Harper 
& Brothers 


A Prince of the Blood. A, Novel. By James Payyn, Author of The Canon's 
Ward. The Heir of the Ages, By Proxy, Thicker than Water, ete. 12mo, pp. 270 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


A Magnificent Plebeian. By Jutia MaGruper, Autbor of Across the Chasm, ete. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Captain Macdonald's Daughter. A Novel. By ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL. 16mo, 
pp. 331. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


A Book for the Hammock. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 4to, pp. 63. 

The Bride of the Nile. A Romance. By GeorG Evers. From the German by 
CiARA BELL. 4to, pp. 113. 

Driver Dallas. A Novel. By Joun StranGe WINTER, Author of Cavalry Life. 

Mignon's Husband, By J. 8. WINTER 

Her Two Millions. The Story of a Fortune. By WILLIAM WESTALL. 

Katharina Regina. A Novel. By Watter BESANT 

Sabine’s Deception. A Novel. From the French of the Princess Olga Cantacuzene 
Altieri. By E. Nute. (Harper’s Handy Series.) 

Character. By SamMureL SMILEs. 

Every youth should read this admirable work. 
These works are among the recent issues of Harper's Franklin Square 

Library. Square 8vo. 





REVIVAL WORK. 


We wish to call attention to certain helps for such work, and among them we 
consider the cheap and concise leaflet tract as not the least means of promoting 
a genuine work of grace. 

We will be plessed to send free to any one our new and very complete Tract 
Catalogue, by which any one can make suitable selection, as the catalogue is 
arranged to show at a gance what you need. We give below the order of sub- 
jects, prices, ete.: 

By 
Tracts. Pages. Price. Mail. 
. For the Unawakened....... Reendesns kasheoeeasee 51 480 $032 §&0 36 
. For Unawakened Young People 24 300 20 23 
8. Invitations and Examples for the Unawakened.... 42 285 19 22 
. Warnings for the Unawakened 29 210 14 16 
. For Inquirers .. 88 405 27 
. For Young Converts........... eseeeaee e 28 800 20 
« FOG COMA, occ cece cccccccccsescsescosssectes 109 1,245 83 
3. For Ministers 450 30 
IPO AIEIOO oak vanevarsdaacvtdedgete veces 5 45 03 
. Systematic Beneficence. 2 255 17 
. Methodist Usages and Economy ) 450 3 
2. On Missionary Work... .seeeeeregs NEVE ere 330 22 
. On Tract Work 210 14 
. On Sunday -school Work 1,500 00 
. For Distribution in Sunday-schools.............. 108 2,100 40 
. On Sabbath Keeping.........+6 bovedesnsesencbs 15 240 16 
. Social Duties and Privileges 900 60 
. For the Afflicted........ esse 210 14 
y DONG s 020.0500 POO eee ery Teer eT TTT eee Te 875 25 
EOD GE Wr OE OE COIR bac e cvctctcoscccseesea 800 20 
. On Sanctification 210 20 
2. On the Lord’s Supper 75 06 
. On Baptism..... 830 22 25 
fp I ca as dns 0 ten vase sceenGehsaeness i casein } 630 42 48 
pe TRB Acc n cde ccsces cbbinwneedee.caseoonetens 180 12 14 
. For Swearcrs...... pueees done edeenTedenee eeceena 80 02 03 
« NOP FROGMAUGONDs csd'vedecncsessedene ‘ 30 02 03 
» Temperance Narrathves...ccsccsccsccccessscocces 1,395 93 
. On Temperance Work and Science ‘ 345 23 27 
. On Tobacco 165 11 13 
a We PUN 5 056 pv vkecscnvanasios Asakveereeees 60 04 05 
b Foe Bellows... cccvovecses erees ‘ 150 10° , 12 


The three following tracts are particularly good, and well adapted to promote 
revivals: 
1, Prayer for Revivals. By Bishop Fowler. 16 pp. 2 cents, 
2. First Words to a Probationer. By J.T. Crane, D.D. 24 pp. 3 cents. 
8. Getting Saved. By Mark Guy Pearse. 20 pp. 3 cents. 
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From among the Many Valuable Books Suitable to Aid in 
Revival Work, we Mention only a Few: 


Revival and After the Revival,*The. By J. H. Vincent. Square 18mo. 40 cents, 

Religion of the Family. By the Rev. I. W. Wiley, D.D. 16mo. 90 cents. 

Religion, Philosophy of. By T. Dick, LL.D. 18mo. 45 cents. 

Religion Recommended to Youth. By Mrs. Thayer. 24mo. 25 cents. 

Christian Work and Consolation, The Problem of an Effective and Happy Life. 
By Abel Stevens, LL.D. 12mo. $1. 

Christian’s Pattern; or, a Treatise on the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas 
&Kempis. 24mo. 35 cents, 

Christian Student. By the Rev. Edward Otheman. 18mo. 40 cents. 

Christians and the Theater. By the Rev. J. M. Buckley. 12mo. 170 cents, 

Soul Winner, The. A Sketch of Facts and Incidents in the Life and Labors of 
Edmund J. Yard, for Sixty-three Years a “Class-Leader” and Hospital- 
Visitor in Philadelphia. By his sister, Mrs. Mary D. James. With an In- 
troduction by D. P. Kidder, D.D. 12mo. 80 ceuts. 

Christianity, Central Idea of. By Bishop J.T. Peck. Revised edition. 12mo. 
$1 25. . 

Dying Saviour and the Gypsy Girl. By Marie Sibee. 18mo. 45 cents. 

Early Choice, The. A Book for Daughters. By W. K. Tweedie, D.D. Illus. 
trated. l6mo. $1. 

Early Crowned. A Memoir of Mary E. North. 16mo. 90 cents. 

Fletcher, John, Life of. By the Rev. Joseph’Benson. 12mo. $1. 

Higher Life, Sermons on the. By L. R. Dunn, D.D. Portrait. 12mo. $1 60. 

Holy Living, Rules for. By the Rev. Robert Newstead. 72mo. 15 cents. 

Law’s Serious Call. 18mo. 40 ceuts. 

Love Enthroned; or, Essays on Evangelical Perfection. By Daniel Steele, D.D. 
12mo. $1 25. 

Man (The) With the White Hat; or, The Story of an Unknown Mission. By 
C. R. Parsons. 12mo. 80 cents. 

Bramwell, William, Memoir of the Life and Ministry of. By James Sigston. 
18mo. 40 cents. 

Hester Ann Rogers, Life of. 18mo. 50 cents. 

Converted Collier, The. By R.C. Morgan. 18mo. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 
45 cents, 

Converted Infidel. By the Rev. John Scarlett. 18mo. 50 cents. 

Carvosso, William. A Biographical Study. By Daniel Wise, D.D. 16mo. $1. 

Carvosso, William, A Memoir of. Sixty Years a Class-Leader in the Wesleyan 
Connection. Written by himself, and edited by his son. 18mo. 50 cents. 

Village Blacksmith; or, Piety and Usefulness Exemplified in a Memoir of Samuel 
Hick. By James Everett. 18mo. 60 cents. 

Ouseley, Gideon, Life of. By William Arthur. 12mo. $1. 

Ouseley, Rev. Gideon, Memoir of. By W. Reilly. 18mo. 55 cents. 

Path of Life; or, Sketches of the Way to Glory and Immortality. By Daniel 
Wise, D.D. 16mo. 85 cents. 

Wall’s End Miner; or, A Brief Memoir of the Life of William Crister. By the 
Rey. J. Everett. 18mo. 40 cents. 
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12mo, cloth....... F Niaieawacane von eeee 










SYLLABUS. 






“The Three Schools,” ‘‘The School and the Church,” “The School and the 
Home,” “The Organization,” “The Superintendent,” “The Teacher,” “The 
Normal Class,” ‘“‘The Institute,” ‘‘The Teachers’ Meeting,” “The Teacher at 
Work,” “The Lesson Review,” “ Gradation,” “The Primary Class,” “The Senior 
Classes,” “The Lessons,” “The Week-Day Power,” “The Country Sunday- 


school,” and Appendices. 









REVIEWS FROM ENGLISH PERIODICALS. 






“Tt will generally be conceded that Dr. Vincent knows how to write about 
Sunday-schools. He has made the matter a study for years, and has had, prob- 
ably, a wider experience in Sunday-school work than any other man of the pres- 
ent age. . . . It is a book for the times, for there is no department of work, just 
now, more important than Sunday-school work.”—Christian Commonwealth, June 
23, 1887. 

“Dr. Vincent has prepared a manual that covers the whole ground, and treats 
it alike with masculine good sense and in a deep spiritual tone.”"—C hristian ify 












Leader. 

“Superintendents and teachers of every denomination will find the book 
crammed with valuable hints and outlines of plans which, if carried into effect, 
will make Sunday-schools much more efficient, and the teaching much less super- 
ficial than the author believes too much of it, unfortunately, is.”"—Echo, June 23, 
1887. 

‘“‘A book more crammed with sound, practical suggestions we have never seen; 
freshness and force mark every page, and one marvels at the comprehensiveness 
with which every aspect of Sunday-school work is treated. Sunday-schools 
worked on such lines as Dr. Vincent delineates, and possessed of the fervor and 
spiritual power for which he pleads, cannot fail to be instrumental in effecting 
great and gracious results. Superintendents, teachers, and pastors, and indeed 
all concerned in the religious welfare of the young, should read this book; they 
will find it stimulating and refreshing from every point of view.”— Christian. 

“Superintendents and teachers ought to read this book, and have a series of 
conferences on the points it suggests.”— Baptist Magazine, August, 1887. 

“Pithy and practical, this work should be read by all interested in Sunday- 
school work.” —Non-conformist and Independent, July 21, 1887. 
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NEW HOOKS. 


Golden Opportunities in Every-day Life. 
By Mrs. C. H. Metcalf. 12mo. 90 cents. 
A story well told, having for its object the development of true Christian character— 
the manifestation of kind, true, and faithful helpfulness in every-day life. 
The boys and girls of this story are worthy models for all young people. 


Sailor-Boy Bob. 
By Edward A. Rand. 12mo, Cloth. $1 25. 

Here is another of Mr. Rand’s taking stories for boys, full of thrilling adventure, 
heroic deeds, noble exainples of Christian fortitude amid most adverse circumstances, 
and the sure reward of honor and blessing. 

Our young readers will be puzzled as to which of the three most prominent characters, 
Bob, Ralph, and Alma, Bob’s sister, on whom to bestow their praise, and imitate their 
virtues. 

Mr. Rand is author of that series of stories so popular among the young folks, and 
finding a pluce in so many homes, and in so many Sunday-schools, called 


Up-the-Ladder Club Series. 
By E. A. Rand. 5 vols. 12mo. $6 25. 
Sold singly, if desired, as follows: 
Round One. Play. The Knights of the White Shield. $1 25. 
Round Two. School. The School inthe Light-House. $1 25. 
Round Three. Work. Yard-Stick and Scissors. $1 25. 
Round Four. Vacution. The Camp at Surf Bluff. $1 25. 
Round Five. Manhood, Out of the Breakers. $1 25. 


Life’s Golden Morning; Its Promise and Its Perils. 
By Rev. Henry Tuckley. 12mo. $1. 


A series of Sabbath evening lectures to young people, with introduction by Bishop 
J. M. Walden. 


Royalized. 
By Reese Rockwell. 12mo. $1 50. 


This book forcibly sets forth the value and duty of obeying the fifth commandment 
in the face of every poxsible difficulty. A revival of old-fushioned family government 
is much needed nowadays, and this work will contribute much toward that end.-, 





Some Remarkable Women, 
By Daniel Wise, D.D. $1. 


Sclf-Reliance Encouraged, 
By James Porter, D.D. $1. 


A book for young ladies. 
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A New Work BY DR. CURRY. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. 


(According to the Version of 1885.) 


WITH AN EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL COMMENTARY, 


Enriched with some of the most Eminent Modern Expositors, and a Critical 
Introduction, 


BY DANIEL CURRY, D.D., LL.D. 


8vo, Cloth, $2. 











——_—_ 






The author says in the Preface : ‘‘ It is conceded by the ablest and the most 
conservative biblical scholars that the Book of Job in our Authorized English 






Version is defective and unsatisfactory, beyond, perhaps, any other portion of 






the Bible. Many places in the translation are entirely unintelligible, and not a 





few others are now confessed to be incorrect, partly by reason of mistransla- 






tions and partly because of the faultiness of the text from which they were 





made.” 
‘‘ And in addition to the evils of a faulty version of this book the methods 





of exegesis which prevailed till comparatively lately have been highly infeli- 





citous.” 


“The subject appears to be an inviting one, and so many eminent writers 





have been drawn to it, and by their united labors that which was so long a 








maze of mysteries has been set in a clear and strong light. But none of these 





works seem to fully answer to the demand for a plain combination and restatc- 





ment of the best results of modern criticism and exegesis upon this remarkable 





Old Testament poem, such as shall meet the wants of intelligent but not tech- 





nically scholarly readers, who use only their English vernacular; and for just 






that class this volume is designed.” 






—————. 0- 






Both the clergy and laity will find in this volume a valuable addition to their 





libraries. Dr, Curry’s renown asa writer and scholar is sufficient to place this, 





his latest work, among the most desirable on biblical exposition and exegesis. 
Dr. Curry gave to this book more time and thought than to any other book of 
his life, and it was literally the last work of his life. The matter of the book 
is almost entirely original, and bears very largely the impress of the author. 
We are sure the book will find a warm reception. 
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JOHN H. VINCENT, LL.D., Editor. 


M LIVE PAPER FOR YOUNG METHODISTS 


VOL. V. IMPROVED. VOL. VI. 
Dec., 1887, to May, 1888. LLLUSTRATED. June 1888, to Nov., 1888, 
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KIRK MUNROE 


Author of Derrick Sterling, Flamingo Feather, ete, 









Y R. N. BALLANTYNE, 
Z Author of Dog Crusoe, Gorilla Hunters, etc. 

: MRS, J. H. WALWORTH 
Yd Tr Author of Southern Silhouettes. 
Us ey z '» MBS, MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 
¢€ Author or Among the Thorns, etc. 
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KARL ATHERTON, 


A new writer. 


DISTINGUISHED CONTRIBUTORS, 


Bishop H. W. WARREN, Dr. JOHN HALL, 
Dr. ABEL STEVENS, EDITH M, THOMAS, 


and many other well-known writers. 


950 Stories and Sketches. 600 Brief Articles. 
THE ORGAN OF THE OXFORD LEAGUE. 


Programmes and Plans for Young People’s Societies. 


Pe wa, $150 PER YEAR. “atin 
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